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unbuttoned at the top, creating a 
triangle of skin and a gleam of silver or 
gold. All these observations were odd 
to me because I’d never cared much 
about clothes. And as a teacher, ?'d 
barely noticed what my students wore, 
never turned in a single one for 
breaking the dress code, which I didn’t 
believe in, and they knew it. 

But what I noted here, which sparked 
such a quick and perhaps irrational 
response, was not only clothes. It was 
grace and reserve planted in a heritage 
of occupation and suppression, 
growing and daring to bloom like the 
almond tree that still stands in the 
courtyard of the “Hanoi Hilton,” which 
was seen by Vietnamese prisoners of 
the French, by American prisoners of 
the Vietnamese, and now by straggling 
clusters of hushed tourists. From some- 
where in my memory, buried like the 
mines throughout Southeast Asia, arose 
an image of a nun walking calmly into 
a temple compound and seating herself 
in lotus position and lighting herself 
on fire. For too long she sat there, sat 
upright, her hands in front of her 
pressed together like lovers who are 
incomplete, one without the other. I 
was ten when I saw that on the news, 
and I had buried it, even when I went 
to Washington eight years later to 
protest the war. 

Madame Nhu, sister-in-law to 
President Diem and self-appointed first 
lady, had applauded the Buddhist 
immolations: “I would clap hands at 
seeing another monk barbecue show, 
for one cannot be responsible for the 
madness of others,” she wrote to the 
New York Times. Her logic was obvi- 
ously offensive, but also twisted, the 
justification a cover-up both for her 
own vicious loyalty to Catholicism (she 
had converted from Mahayana 
Buddhism) and for her hostility to any 
other potent social force in Saigon. She 
was presumptuous, modern, provoca- 
tive in her décolleté gowns and beehive 
hair styles, and at times so aggravating 
that Diem reportedly threw a pricey 
porcelain vase at her, which missed, hit 
a wall, and shattered, an image that, 
given the man’s presidency, fairly drips 
with symbolism. Known as “the 
Dragon Lady,’ Nhu organized a troop 
of women soldiers and personally, in 
her long silk dresses, offered lessons in 
shooting. She also sponsored the 
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Family Law, which (until repealed in 
1963) abolished polygamy and gave 
women partial ownership of marital 
properties. Controversial as she was, 
she evoked a heritage of powerful 
women and, in fact, had the gall to 


These were the women 
who showed up as 
background figures in 
American movies. 


claim descent from two national hero- 
ines: the Trung Sisters, who led thirty 
thousand into battle and captured 
sixty-five citadels from the Chinese in 
AD 40. The elder sister, Trung Trac, 
rallied her dissident husband to help 
her or, depending on the version of the 
story, avenged his death at the hands of 
the Chinese military. She established a 
peaceful kingdom stretching from Hue 
to southern China in which women 
could own land and hold a share in 
inheritances. When the Chinese 
quashed the kingdom in AD 43, the 
sisters threw themselves into the Red 
River, committing suicide in aristo- 
cratic style. But the story doesn’t end 
there. A thousand years later two 
statues washed ashore. The Vietnamese 
believed them to be the petrified 
remains of the Trungs’ bodies and built 
a temple in their honor, which stands 
beside a man-made lake in the Hai Ba 
Trung district of Hanoi. It is usually 
closed, as I discovered, which was 
tantalizing but perhaps fitting. 

I was an outsider, after all, the enemy 
in the American War, a citizen of the 
country that had detonated three times 
the tonnage of bombs on North Viét 
Nam as was dropped on Europe, Asia, 
and Africa combined during World 
War II. It wasn’t the propaganda in the 
Ho Chi Minh Museum or the photo- 
graphs of Ho meeting with world 
leaders that brought this home to me. 
It was an exhibit I came across acciden- 
tally while heading, peacefully, to the 
Confucian Temple of Literature. In 
front of a nondescript building under- 
going renovation was a black-and- 
white sign, reading: Viét Nam Women’s 
Museum. Two female guards took my 
money and locked up my bag. Feeling 
like a trespasser, I entered the ground 


floor exhibit, the only one open, and 
walked quietly in my cork sandals. 
Alone in the chilly room with its tile 
floor and rifles behind glass, I stared at 
photographs of the faces of women 
who had fought the French and the 
Americans, women with broad cheek 
bones, distant smiles, cropped hair. In 
one corner of the room were a 
hammock, rubber sandals, and a crude 
fire pit, and on the wall nearby, a letter 
from a soldier to her mother, asserting 
her will to fight and commitment to 
defeating “the imperialist Americans.” 
Yet she longed for home and assured 
her mother she would return. Another 
display showed a loose shirt and slacks 
in which women had stitched military 
messages they carried from one village 
to another. (These were the women 
who showed up as background figures 
in American movies like Platoon—a 
Nixon favorite—and served as grounds 
for taking out villages.) Between 1965 
and 1968, seventy thousand women 
worked on the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
cutting away jungle with hoes, 
repairing bridges that had been blasted 
and would be again, subsisting on grass 
and wild vegetables until napalm 
denuded the forests. Another sixty 
thousand went into combat with the 
Viet Cong. I had not read about them 
in the ’60s, and I wondered where the 
omission lay. In my mind’s eye, women 
were not a force, but shadowy victims 
like those of My Lai, clutching their 
babies and cradling the heads of old 
men in their arms. 

In the hallway of the museum stood 
a towering statue of a woman with 
bold breasts and a stylized skirt swirled 
around her legs. One thick arm was 
rigid, hand flexed. The other supported 
a male child on her shoulder. She was 
made of gold, and a domed ceiling 
loomed over her. “Like a female breast,” 
said the guard, “and the lights are like 
milk.” The explicit femaleness of it all 
did not strike me as sexist. Women 
fought because they wanted homes and 
families. As it turned out, many did not 
come back; many who did, having 
suffered from malnutrition and 
malaria, had lost their ability to have 
children. 

Thousands of miles away, young 
American women like me (who were 
not going to war) were questioning the 
very notion of home and family. I 
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remember nights in a college dorm 
talking with my friend Kate whose 
mother, a photographer living in 
Greenwich Village, married a lawyer, 
moved to Westchester, New York, and 
spiraled into depression. In light of her. 
mother’s experience, Kate grew wary of 
marriage. Writing poems, we swore, 
was it; having kids and making angel 
food cakes was what our mothers did. 
We rejected that as stridently as we 
protested the Vietnam War. I recall 
running across the Washington Mall, 
my bare feet glancing off pebbles, my 
hair tangled, my eyes stinging from tear 
gas. Some years later, when I did move 
from Manhattan to the suburbs, when I 
did have two kids and got a dog, the 
experience was colored by the ethos of 
the early ’70s when convention 
smacked of resignation. Some things 
had changed. Perhaps in the lingering 
spirit of independence, or as a feminist 
stance against male doctors, we consid- 
ered childbirth heroic if done without 
drugs. C-sections were a last resort, 
almost a capitulation to the system. 
Thus indoctrinated, I naively endan- 
gered the life of my son. And there I 
was in one of the best hospitals in the 
country, sophisticated medical 
expertise at hand, with all the choices 
that Vietnamese women never had. No, 
motherhood was not something to talk 
about at parties. When I gave up my 
publishing job to stay home with my 
kids, when I knew I wanted to be a 
mother above all else, I still felt like a 
traitor. Even my father, who was a 
chauvinist, got edgy when he saw me 
dishing up warm cereal and pushing 
swings. “I’m sure you'll keep one hand 
in the fire,” he said. 

Phung Thi Chinh, a noblewoman 
who fought alongside the Trungs when 
_ the Chinese returned, gave birth in the 
midst of battle and allegedly kept 
fighting, baby in one hand, sword in 
the other. I pictured her, literally, squat- 
ting behind someone’s shield, catching 
her infant, and severing the umbilical 
cord with a swift and deliberate stroke 
of the sword that had severed the heads 
of her enemies while horses thundered 
by and the air blew red with dust. 

While in Hanoi I read Even the 
Women Must Fight, which reports the 
story of Kim Cuc, a pediatrician, who 
spent ten years in the jungle during the 
American War overseeing a hospital 
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that sorely lacked anesthesia, medi- 
cines, and food. She had a baby out 
there, without her husband, and the 
next day the hospital was bombed. “I 
put my son on my back, and we ran 
from the helicopters,” she told author 
Karen Turner. “If my son cried, I knew 
we would all be killed. I breast-fed him 
to keep him quiet. If he whimpered, my 
heart would stop.” 

Vietnamese women raise their 
daughters on tales of the Trungs and 
other warrior women like Lady Trieu, 
an orphan, who was nine feet tall and 
gathered an army of ten thousand to 
battle the Chinese in the third century. 
As the story goes, she flung her pendu- 
lous breasts over her shoulder and 
charged into the fray on the back of an 
elephant, a sword in each hand, crying, 
“T want only to ride the waves, slay the 
big whale of the Eastern sea, clean up 
our frontiers and save the people from 
drowning. Why should I imitate others, 
bow my head, stoop over, and be the 
concubine of whatever man?” Her 
clarion call echoes in the letter I saw in 
the Women’s Museum that expresses 
such singleness of purpose. When Ho 
Chi Minh made a personal appeal to 
the people of Viét Nam in 1966, the 
number of men and women who 
volunteered exceeded the district 
quotas tenfold. The women who signed 
up broke the strictures of Chinese 
patriarchy Viét Nam had inherited; 
Confucian men believed women 
belonged at home. But as one older 
Vietnamese woman told me, “If I didn’t 
fight, I would have no home, no chil- 
dren.” 

The American women who went to 
Viét Nam also volunteered, but since 
the Pentagon prohibited them from 
combat, they served as nurses, air 
traffic controllers, and intelligence and 
language specialists. The majority were 
white, middle-class girls who carried a 
Catholic nursing school diploma in one 
hand, a lot of idealism in the other. 
While Vietnamese women saw their 
children lose limbs to mines and their 
rooftops vanish in flames, Americans 
watched selected scenes on black-and- 
white TV half a globe away. Until these 
volunteers saw the horrors first hand 
(the same mutilation that the men in 
combat witnessed), they subscribed to 
old scripts of war—as perhaps some 


~ young women do today. 
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Although she never went to the front 
lines, Kieu epitomizes service and 
sacrifice. She is the heroine of a nine- 
teenth century epic by Du Nguyen, 
which I read, sitting on a bench beside 
Hoan Kiem Lake in Hanoi as I watched 
young guys watching clusters of school 
girls. When a specious claim is made 
against Kieu’s father, the young girl 
opts to save his house and name by 
selling herself to a purported suitor, in 
fact, a pimp. Kieu is not only a 
beauty—“her eyes were autumn 
streams, her brows spring hills’—but 
also a musician who plays the lute and 
composes “a song called Cruel Fate /to 
mourn all women in soul-rending 
strains.” Torn from her family, she is 
alternately saved and lost like the dust 
of a dandelion. She falls in love three 
times, is sold, deceived, whipped, and 
molested, acts as slave to a jealous wife, 
and marries a virulent rebel king. Later, 
as a widowed queen, she arrests the 
people who wronged her and judges 
them, freeing some, executing others. 
Since the poem was published on the 
heels of the Tay Son peasant rebellion 
against the Chinese, this scene was 
potent then and has remained a 
favorite among the Vietnamese. But the 
triumph is bittersweet. By the time 
Kieu’s first love finds her, the one to 
whom she was engaged in a sort of 
Romeo and Juliet fervor, she feels so 
used and corrupted that she agrees 
only to a platonic marriage, which 
apparently elevates her in his eyes. 
Violated and pure, the state of the 
woman becomes the state of the 
country, which had been invaded for 
most of its history and would, as 
Nguyen may have sensed, be invaded 
again—leaving many women childless. 

Although Nguyen’s disquieting and 
un-American conclusion was “|T]alent 
and disaster form a pair,” Viét Nam has 
progressed, especially on the economic 
front, which rewards certain kinds of 
talent. In 1968, at the age of sixteen, 
Nguyen Thi Mai Thanh helped treat 
wounded soldiers in the jungle outside 
of Saigon. When she contracted 
malaria, she escaped north by walking 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Today, as CEO 
of Ree Corporation, a construction and 
real estate company, she is worth $55 
million. Despite the demands of her 
corporate climb, Ms Mai Thanh usually 
ate dinner with her family and, 
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according to her son, appeared 
composed and calm. She is not alone in 
her success. Women head companies 
that represent 30 percent of stock 
market capitalization in Viét Nam, as 
opposed to 2 percent of Fortune 500 


I'm not facing life-or- 
death situations in 
which a cry of hunger is 
a virtual death sentence. 


companies in the States. Of self- 
employed workers, women comprise 
the vast majority, suggesting their 
fighting heritage survives in a country 
whose language has no word for femi- 
nism. 

In 2008, for the first time, a major 
art exhibit by Vietnamese women, 
called “Changing Identity,” traveled to 
the US to be displayed in six cities over 
the next two years. At Mills College 
artist Ly Huong Ly created concentric 
circles of pink plastic maxi pads, remi- 
niscent of a Buddhist Karmic circle, 
and in performance stuck pads on 
herself, which she asked the audience 
to daub with red paint. Juxtaposed 
with this normally private female 
symbol were traditional bamboo 
baskets used by Vietnamese women to 
carry groceries and sort grain, the 
performance thereby inviting us to 
look beneath the veneer of women’s 
public lives. 

While in Hanoi I did not, in fact, see 
the women behind closed doors, who 
believe so deeply in home and family 
that they put up with battery and scorn 
those who abandon it for their own 
safety. Nor did I see the women being 
trafficked to countries throughout 
Southeast Asia, the fifty thousand 
women in the brothels of Cambodia, 
many of whom are Vietnamese teens, 
nor those who marry Chinese men 
and, like Kieu, are sold. I saw few 
streetwalkers in Hanoi, but maybe I 
didn’t know how to look. 

Although traveling quickens the 
senses and keeps you on the alert, it 
reminds you how flimsy your percep- 
tions might be. It’s a sort of paradox 
that feels like eating and growing 
hungrier at the same time. Like many, I 
usually accept that my perceptions— 


remotely accurate or not—stem from 
the way in which the world is centered 
to me. But traveling in Asia provokes 
blatant de-centering of the kind that 
may have led Jacques Derrida to 
remark at a meeting in Baltimore, “I 
don’t believe that there is any percep- 
tion.” I can read all I want and hypoth- 
esize a reasonable connection between 
what I read and what I saw, or between 
what I saw and what exists, and have 
little idea if the connection is any more 
than a cobweb dangling fancifully in 
my mind’s eye. But maybe that doesn’t 
matter as long as the impressions, like a 
measurable earthquake, shift the 
ground underfoot even a little. ’'m not 
facing life-or-death situations in which 
a cry of hunger is a virtual death 
sentence. Still, as the mother of a 
twenty-year-old launching her life and 
the daughter of a ninety-year-old 
ending hers, I can’t be needy. When the 
pain of separation, change, or misun- 
derstanding arises, I lack the steadfast 
goals of the Vietnamese women. But 
even if I can’t divine what those are, I 
can emulate the grace with which they 
walk towards them, just as, daily, they 
thread their way across the intersec- 
tions in Hanoi where motorbikes and 
bikes and cars converge without stop- 
lights or lanes and where they must 
pace their steps with the flow of traffic 
in the ceaseless pulse of that city. 

When I checked out of the Army 
Hotel in Hanoi, I waited for a few 
minutes while a newly arrived 
American tourist wrangled over the 
location of her room. Her toddler 
whined like a coyote and darted for the 
door when her mother’s back was 
turned. The mother glanced over her 
shoulder, seized the child’s arm, and 
produced a lollipop. The woman 
behind the desk and I waited, betraying 
nothing. When I stepped up, she rifled 
through a drawer and, with two hands 
and a nod, passed me the bill, hand- 
written in lovely blue ink. I pretended 
to review it and quickly paid cash. As 
the woman turned back to her books, I 
added, “I think you still have my pass- 
port.” 

“Oh,” she started, a hint of embar- 
rassment rising on her cheek, a smile 
just flickering on her lips. As she 
handed it to me, I bowed slightly and 
remarked, “It was probably safer with 


» 


you. O 
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Land Speculation 


BY THE TIME THE NURSES LED KARI DOWN 
the hall, the mushrooms had so scram- 
bled her mind that she didn’t realize it 
wasn't the drug causing her discomfort, 
it was the bees. Yellow jackets, actually. 
Forty-nine stings we later counted. 

I left my truck running in front of 
the ER, trying not to arouse Kari’s 
suspicion by slamming to a halt. “I’m 
going to get your Sprite,” I told her. 
“Just stay lying down and [ll be right 
back. Promise to keep your head 
down.” Then I raced to the nurse’s 
window and said, “My girlfriend and I 
just got swarmed by bees and she’s 
allergic.” 

With the languid calm of a grazing 
elephant, the nurse said, “What are her 
symptoms?” I listed them: red eyes, 
blotchy skin, numb feet, shallow 
breathing. 

Through the glass partition, the 
nurse studied my eyes and my 
breathing, making me think she had 
already diagnosed my condition: early- 
stage psilocybin toxicity, questionable 
character. 

“And where is the patient?” the nurse 
said. As I pointed to my truck, Kari sat 
up, her bulging eyes and gaping mouth 
visible through the dirty windshield. 

I patted the counter. “I'll be right 
back.” Then I rushed outside, swung 
open the car door and told Kari, “It’s 
OK. Don't worry.” 

“What are we doing here?” she 
shrieked. 

On the frantic drive down from the 
Redwoods to Eureka, I’d lied and told 
her we were going to a convenience 
store. “Just lay your head on my lap,” I 
said, “stretch out, and I'll get you a 
Sprite. Does that sound good?” 

She lifted her legs onto the passenger 
seat, lowered her head onto my lap. “It 
sounds great,” she muttered. She liked 
Sprite. It calmed her stomach. Acting as 
if I was just massaging what she called 
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AARON GILBREATH 


her “itchy feet,” I peeled back the cuffs 
of her jeans to inspect her ankles. They 
were swollen, growing puffier by the 
minute, and cloaked entirely in 
splotches of ghost white and pink. 
Same with her back. Discoloration 
spread above and below her waistline, 
crept all the way to her neck, spilled 
over her ears and onto her forehead 
and cheeks. And her eyes: the whites 
and hazel irises had darkened to a red 
far more sinister than any Valentine 
scarlet. This was the mortal stain of 
spilled pig’s blood, diseased liver 
crimson. Devil red. 

My fear was that her throat would 
shut. That’s what I heard happened to 
victims with bee allergies: their trachea 
constricts, then they suffocate. But how 
do you ask someone if they can breathe 
without implying that they might soon 
not be able to? While we had only 
eaten a few small caps, this was one of 
her first mushroom trips. I didn’t want 
to throw her into a six-plus-hour 
nightmare of screaming panic by 
giving her terrifying news to fixate on. 
She was already a worrier. She worried 
about homework, worried about calo- 
ries, worried about whether she would 
make a better school teacher or coun- 
selor, worried if I thought she was a 
wimp because she preferred to hike on- 
rather than off-trail, worried if I loved 
her as much as she said she loved me. 
On shrooms, she would flip. 

“Honey,” I said, “do you hear that 
whistling? Is that you or the car?” As 
soon as I said it, I knew it made no 
sense. I laid my palm on her chest, said, 
“Take a deep breath for me.” She took a 
deep breath. I said, “Everything feel 
normal in there?” She nodded the 
exhausted nod of a sleeping baby. Then 
I drove the forty-five miles to the 
closest hospital at ninety miles an hour. 

Although the mushrooms hadn't hit 


~ me yet, this was the summer of ’97. I 


was twenty-two. Driving on drugs was 
one of my few skills. 

I kept checking Kari’s breathing: 
Does your throat itch? Feel tight? Feel 
OK? Averting a sense of urgency with 
my hushed tone, I stroked her straight 
brown hair, kept calmly saying, “We’re 
getting close to that soda, sweetie. 
Almost there.” She said the mushrooms 
made her body “feel all buzzy,” a 
thought which I encouraged lest she 
think, as I did, that she would soon die 
on Highway 101. When we finally 
soared into Eureka, I followed the 
hospital signs through unfamiliar 
neighborhoods and told her I'd spotted 
a convenience store. 

Now she was sitting up shrieking, 
“What are we doing here?” 

“Just dropping in for a visit,” I said 
while lifting her from the cab. “We’re 
visiting really quickly, get cream for 
your stings. Don’t worry. Everything’s 
fine. You're fine.” I carried her in my 
arms through the parking lot. Her feet 
hurt too much to walk. They were as 
puffed as rotting walruses. She stared at 
me with those pig’s blood eyes. Then 
by the door I stopped, lowered my 
voice and said, “Just remember, we 
cannot let them know we're tripping. 
OK? Don’t say anything about drugs or 
how things look or sound weird or 
anything. Just keep it between us.” She 
nodded. “Let me do the talking, and 
we'll get in and out of here and back 
on the road in a hurry. OK?” She 
nodded. I kissed her. 

The nurses hustled her down the 
hall, leaving me standing with a short 
man in a white lab coat and an out-of- 
date pair of prescription glasses. He 
introduced himself as the doctor. 
Doctor Something-Or-Other. He said, 
“So tell me what happened.” I did my 
best: We were in Redwood National 
Park. Kari and I had been together less 
than a year, and after months of gentle 
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nudging, she finally agreed to try 
hiking off-trail—bushwhacking, it’s 
called. While traipsing atop an enor- 
mous, downed redwood log—the thing 
must have been thirty-feet around— 
she stepped on the yellow jackets, and 
they attacked. I didn’t even see the nest; 
insects must have built it beneath a slab 
of peeling bark. They got inside her 
jeans, her shirt, her shoes. They tagged 
her arms, face, ankles, scalp, chest. 

He nodded as I talked, scribbled 
notes. When he looked up he stared 
into my eyes in a way I considered 
suspicious. 

I didn’t mention how I had sustained 
an equally aggressive attack—fifty-one 
stings, we later counted. I didn’t say 
how Id been hiking, like an idiot, with 
no shirt or socks on, only black 
Converse All Stars, shorts and a base- 
ball cap. Didn’t—I don’t think—offer 
my hiking pedigree in order to show 
that, despite the current situation, I 
was not some brazen, inexperienced 
John Muir wannabe who lured defense- 
less females into danger to impress 
them. On the contrary, I had hiked, 
camped, and traveled all over western 
North America, from Baja California to 
central Alaska, exploring parks and the 
rugged backcountry, and that in all my 
years of off-trail hiking—innumerable 
hours of it in my native Arizona’s 
rattlesnake-rich deserts—I had never 
once been stung by a bee. 

He might have been impressed, too. 
Lots of people I told the stories to 
were. In fact, if you thought about it, as 
unique experiences go, this bee sting 
thing was pretty damn interesting. It 
would fit nicely alongside my other 
weird adventure tales. Like the time I 
drank a beer with a homeless Navajo 
man in Flagstaff; the time a snarling 
Dalmatian cornered me on the grounds 
of a boarded-up motel I was photo- 
graphing; and the time a scorpion 
stung my foot inside a Texas state park 
shower. Same with the drive down 
here: ninety miles an hour? After eating 
mushrooms? Exciting stuff. 

To my knowledge I said none of this. 
I just stood there stiff and sweating, 
wondering why the pastel hallway 
seemed to glow brighter and if I was 
making any sense. The whole place felt 
so blindingly bright and sterile that my 
stomach turned. Usually hospitals 
unnerved me. This one made me feel 
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like a pollutant. My forearms were 
dusted with what I thought was fern 
pollen. Dark forest soil lined my finger- 
nails. Brown bits of twig clung to my 
shoelaces. I pictured my body as a neon 
green virus molecule, part cartoon, 


Everyone knows... 
When you're messed up, 
bystanders always seem 
to recognize it. 


part electron microscope image, with 
all the bumpy, angry surfaces they 
display at 250,000 magnification. I saw 
my viral self drifting through the 
hospital, then into the cartoon mouth 
of a woman in one of those human 
body medical cross-section diagrams 
for asthma inhalers, me binding like a 
steroid to clean lung tissue. Whoa. Did 
that mean I was a toxin or medicine? 
Death or temporary relief for Kari’s 
highly controlled existence? Part of me 
wished I was a steroid. Then Kari 
wouldn't be suffocating with strangers 
in an unfamiliar town. 

Either I spoke or Doc read my mind. 
“She’s going to be fine,” he said and 
handed me paperwork. I filled it out, 
repeatedly wiping my sweaty palms so 
the pen wouldn't slide out the way peas 
do from a pod. I tried to be cool, all 
relaxed and jokey—“Slow day at the 
office, huh?” Checked my handwriting’s 
legibility: gotta keep it free of weird 
squiggles and Dali-esque marginalia. 
All the dates seemed correct. Her 
name. Insurance. I'd dotted all the eyes, 
I mean 7’s. | was proud of my drugged- 
up composure, then immediately 
ashamed of my pride. No one should 
be skilled at feigning sobriety. 

I handed him the clipboard and 
thought, he knows. Everyone knows. 
They always do. When you're messed 
up, bystanders always seem to recog- 
nize it. You become overly aware of 
your mannerisms, but can’t conceal 
your condition. You think, if I wasn’t 
high, would I dangle my hands at my 
side like this? If I wasn’t stoned or trip- 
ping, would I normally lean against a 
wall with one hand in my back pants 
pocket, agreeing this intently, nodding 
yes this aggressively? Do I always hang 
my thumbs on my belt like a cowboy? 


Pick the skin on the corner of my 
thumbs? Am I walking weird? I feel like 
I’m walking weird. I barely feel my feet. 
They are touching the ground, aren't 
they? You look down, confirming 
gravity’s hold, then think, well, I defi- 
nitely seem to be hunching over, and 
that’s a giveaway. Better straighten up. 
But you overcompensate. Then when 
people look at you, you think it’s 
because they’re privy to all this 
tortured commentary, as if a transcript 
were printed on your forehead like a 
weather report: “Dark skies inside 
Aaron today. Storm system moving in, 
perfect conditions for tornados. 
Chance of disintegration: 100 percent.” 
Yep, you conclude, they know. 

Or maybe not. 

My performance with that nurse was 
spectacular: articulated words, concise 
sentences, no bulging eyes. I hadn't said 
anything suspicious like, “That coat is 
friggin’ whi-1-ite.” Or, “Dude, love the 
retro glasses.” I was just cruising 
through this doctor-patient interaction 
with the swiftness of whatever popular 
basketball stars regular people talked 
about yet whose names I didn’t know 
because sports completely sucked, 
especially compared to reading John 
Muir’s journals. 

Besides, I'd eaten these things tens of 
times before. Eaten them in the city 
and desert and forest. Eaten them with 
my best friends and alone, camping 
and at peoples’ homes. Then I had 
motored through the sober world 
relying on the last turning gears of my 
gummed-up mind. In years past, my 
friends and I would eat shrooms and 
somehow manage to order burritos at 
twenty-four-hour Mexican food joints 
while hallucinating. Or buy sodas at 
convenience stores—counting out bills, 
chatting with clerks—when minutes 
before we'd been laughing uncontrol- 
lably at trimmed oleanders. Once I 
even picked up my paycheck at 
SUBWAY as the psilocybin giggles 
started tickling my innards. Having to 
make sense when nothing made 
sense—that was my business. I needed 
that printed on a business card. 

I looked through the front window at 
my truck—parked between the lines, 
all proper-like. I scanned the ER. An 
empty rolling bed sat against the wall 
far down the hall, which seemed to 
grow longer the longer I stared down 
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it. A metal rolling table sat nearby too, 
close enough to see that some imple- 
ments covered it. Shiny metal things, 
what I imagined were scissors and 
stitchers and folders and such, tools 
youd use in reconstructive surgery. Or . 
skin origami. And look at those crazy- 
ass forceps or whatever those are, I 
thought. Wow. My Mom used to pull 
her famous fried beef tacos out of a vat 
of boiling Crisco with a set of tongs 
like that. These health care providers 
should go into the taco business; they 
could pull like ten tacos out of the 
grease at once. 

Ahahahahaha, hahahahaha, haha- 
haha! 

Ha. 

Kari reappeared. The nurses seemed 
to eyeball me as they passed. I 
wondered if Kari had broken our 
agreement of psychedelic secrecy, 
blurted something like, “Your faces are 
melting!” They led her past me and 
into an adjacent room. 

Doc said something like, “You can go 
in there now.” 

The nurses helped Kari onto a bed in 
the tiny room, which sat beside the 
front door and front desk, and then 
they left. We were alone. Alone with 
our thoughts and secrets. 

The room fell silent. I stood there by 
the bed, staring at Kari, wondering if 
my hands normally hung by my side 
this way. A single chair sat against the 
wall. Would it be weird to sit in that 
chair on the other side of the room? 
Would that make me seem callous, 
disinterested? I wasn’t disinterested, I 
just wanted to sit. My feet hurt and 
whole body itched. Things just looked 
so lonesome over there. 

I slid my hands into my pockets. 
Would the nurses mind if I dragged the 
chair closer? What if I lifted and 
carried it over? I stood by the bed 
thinking, staring at Kari and the 
trouble I’d gotten her into. Then I 
pulled the sheet up over her swollen, 
shoeless feet, over the weak rise and fall 
of her cute narrow chest, on up to her 
neck so just her beautiful face stuck out 
from the sheet. She looked like a 
puppet in a Jim Henson bit. She looked 
Muppetish. She smiled. 

“Is that comfortable?” I said. 

She whispered, “Yes.” 

Beside the chair ran a short counter 
lined with jars of bandages, Q-tips, 
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tongue depressors. Above that hung a detained longer than her recovery 
pastel cabinet filled, I assumed, with required. Kari had flown in from 
smocks and cotton balls and rubber Tucson to meet me in Seattle for the 
gloves. “Look,” I pictured myself saying __ last leg of what was a four-week road 
to Kari while pulling on a pair. “Cow trip. Nearly a month before, I had 


driven alone from Tucson up the coast 


“Why are the walls breathing?” Kari of California, through Oregon and 


Washington, hiking and camping along 


“Ssshhhh,” I said, leaning close, my the way. I took the BC Ferry from 
index finger pressed to my lips.“Don’t Bellingham to Juneau where my Mom 
say that too loud, honey. We don’t want met me and together we explored 
the doctors to hear.” Not that they’d southeast Alaska. Mom flew home, and 
throw us in jail. I just didmt want tobe _ back in Bellingham two weeks later, 





PATRICIA SMITH 


Paradigm Shift 


For the boys in my band 


You are slave to deep bell, conch shell, 
goat nails and the drum’s tattooed skin. 
Your body was crafted for this. Hips try 
on their fluid. Writhe, then break funk 
down to its lowest common denominator: 
bead, grunt, cymbal, grind. 

If you need to give it a name, find a word 
the world isn’t using, a sound keening 
and pulsing beneath bopping dust. 





They say black people are linked crazy 

to the drum—not the prescribed rat-a-tat 
that sets time for some poet’s rhyme, but 
the deep-throated rhetoric of the madman, 
that expletive sparked by doubt. 

They say colored folks don’t know 

how not to answer when the drum calls, 
gotta go, gotta flow, gotta know right now 
what that fuel is. Gotta go, gotta flow, 
gotta blow chill lines through this, 

all our breath gathered for that question, 
toot flute and spittle, 

Lord could this be the way a woman bends? 


She’s kickin’ it to the womb song, 

the very first soundtrack, 

birthed by the architects, 

the purveyors of root and conjure. Switch hips 

to the chaos they make. Crack back. Shake that shit. 
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I drove my truck to Seattle to meet 
Kari. Now she and I were driving home 
to Tucson together. These were the last 
days of our journey, the ones you wish 
would last forever, and we'd intended 
to drive 320 miles to Sacramento that 
afternoon. We'd only made it seventy. 

Kari looked petrified then laughed. 
“Oh yeah.” 

We smirked at each other. The 
silence enclosed us. 

The room did seem to be breathing, 
the walls swelling and contracting, 
swelling and contracting, a giant lung. 
Ha, I thought, magic mushrooms, is 
that all you’ve got? I stood and consid- 
ered it. Was the room actually 
breathing or was it shrinking instead? 
Squeezing us together or pushing us 
apart? What if this was new tech- 
nology: rooms that changed dimen- 
sions to adjust to the number of occu- 
pants? If there was any town whose 
hospitals would have spatially adaptive 
rooms like that, it'd be Eureka. This 
was a hippie-college-logging town. It 
had once been a major galaxy in the 
Dead Head universe. It was still loaded 
with co-op-shopping tofu eaters 
driving art cars and VW Things, the 
kind of longhairs who kept decom- 
posing yellow school buses in over- 
grown backyards for parts, for guest 
rooms, or in case Ken Kesey’s ghost 
reunited the Merry Pranksters. 
Northern California was also home to 
an enormous network of backwoods 
marijuana-growing operations, big- 
time stuff. Millions of dollars worth of 
potent herb sprouted under the protec- 
tion of the tall redwood forest canopy. 

Dinosaur forests, straight out of the 
Carboniferous. That’s why I wanted 
Kari to hike off-trail here in the first 
place. “To truly experience the 
Redwoods,” I kept saying, “you have to 
bushwhack in an old-growth forest. 
Tromp through the undergrowth, 
bushes up to your armpits, sword ferns 
over your head. Then walk along the 
mossy top of a downed tree, staring 
into the dark woods.” 

The idea unnerved her. “Aren’t there 
bears and snakes out there?” she'd say. 
“What if we get lost?” It had become 
the running theme of our relationship: 
playing it safe versus playing it fun; the 
novel versus the familiar; how worn 
paths separate you from what's inter- 
esting. Maybe that’s why she had always 
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liked cats more than dogs: cats are 
content at home; dogs have to leave the 
house to run. 

I might have pushed too far. “In the 
Redwoods,” I'd said, “you expect a 
brontosaurus to peer out from behind 


She looked like a 
puppet in a Jim Henson 
bit. She looked 
Muppetish. She smiled. 


a tree. It’s that surreal.” Mushrooms 
would “enhance” this quality. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I mean, 
what’s going to happen?” 

“Youre going to go nuts for a few 
hours, and it’s going to be fun,” I said. 
“That’s all.” She nodded. Hallucinogens 
require you to relinquish control, 
which, I explained, is half their appeal. 
“Just completely losing your mind, 
because the thing is, you'll always get it 
back. It’s temporary insanity, the only 
good kind.” 

Temporary insanity. It all sounded 
like self-serving BS in the ER. Thinking 
you could eat mushrooms and a few 
hours later drive the chilling hairpin 
turns of the rugged Northern Coast 
Range? That was insanity. That and 
dating me. 

If we made it back to Tucson, I 
thought, she would never hike again. 
Another part of me thought how tragic 
that would be. It was just a few welts. 
Stings seemed a fair price for a memo- 
rable experience, and the point of 
taking road trips is having memorable 
experiences. This was college. I firmly 
believed that experience was the net 
sum of your youth, one of the few 
things that remained after time and 
your body betrayed you, the interest 
you accrued to survive the lean years 
beyond your forties. Like Christmas 
every year, I saw it coming: adulthood 
and responsibility, the twin headlights 
of death’s approaching train. So like 
Nigel in Spinal Tap, I turned up my 
amp, past ten, to eleven, believing that 
these were the last days—last days of 
fun, last days of freedom, last of the 
interesting stuff—believing that fun 
receded like a tide following gradua- 
tion. That’s how little I knew about 
anything. I thought that when our 


joints ached and blood pressure ran 
high, when we were tied to bleak office 
jobs to finance thankless teens, all we 
would have to look forward to was 
what we could look back on. That to 
endure this grim future, all a person 
could do besides run away and start 
over was relive golden moments, 
moments like this, and find comfort 
that yes, we may be old, but the Earth 
is a big fascinating place, and we at 
least experienced a bit of it. 

What was the alternative: We sure 
watched some great television? Hell no. 
Go down the rabbit hole. 

My ass felt wedged in that hole. 

This made me think of Alice and the 
White Rabbit, and of the Cheshire Cat 
and the Queen of Hearts, in Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. And that tea 
party scene, my god. All those charac- 
ters with the big heads and exaggerated 
features. What colors! And why did the 
Mad Hatter keep that “10/6” card in his 
hat band anyway? 10/6 of what, his 
mind lost to mercury poisoning? Or 
was that just his little trademark? 

It made me wish IJ had a trademark: 
a herringbone fedora, maybe; rainbow 
suspenders over a shirtless chest; a cane 
with a skull handle and fake ruby eyes. 
Something, some signature look. I 
looked like a homeless skateboarder 
who just stumbled into town after 
three days lost eating bark in the 
woods. A total dirtbag. Or that’s how I 
felt. How were you supposed to feel 
when you nearly kill the most impor- 
tant person in your life? 

Kari laid in the bed without moving, 
eyes on the ceiling. She looked dead. 

Tick. 

I thought I heard the big black arm 
of the wall clock move. 

Tick. 

I was pretty sure that was it. What 
else in this morgue room had moving 
parts? 

I held my breath and listened for the 
tick. 

Nothing. 

Maybe the nurses were standing 
outside our door listening in, straining 
to hear what would confirm their 
suspicions. Or watching us through the 
gap between the frame and the door. 
Covertly, I redirected my gaze, as if it 
was a spontaneous act. Nothing. 

Tick. 

Maybe it was just the clock. 
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How long were we supposed to stay 
in here anyway? Ten minutes? Ten 
hours? No one told me. No one said, 
“Just wait here until the blotches fade 
and those devil red eyes turn white 
again.” No one said, “Notify us 
tomorrow if she still can’t feel her big 
fat freak feet.” Or maybe they had and 
Pd forgotten. 

Tick. | 

What if they were holding us until 
the cops arrived? Seriously. That wasn’t 
beyond the realm of possibility. They 
could be stalling us while telling offi- 
cers on the front desk phone, “Yes, 
they’re in Room 6A, wearing cutoff 
green army shorts and Converse, no 
socks. No, the plates say Arizona. Oh 
yes, we'll keep them busy.” 

I stood there and planned my speech. 
How Id talk to the police as calmly as 
Pd talked to so many convenience store 
clerks and all-night Mexican restaurant 
staff during my late teens, when my 
friends and I seemed perpetually 
stoned. 

After five seconds of thinking, I 
couldn’t remember a word. 

What? 

I looked at Kari. Her mouth pinched 
shut, gaze in the ceiling panels. 

I mean, should we just expect that 
nurses will eventually come in and tell 
us when to go? Maybe we were waiting 
for some fancy medicine to counteract 
the bee venom. Someone should have 
told us how long that chemical reaction 
takes; we can’t just putz around 
patchouli-stink Eureka all day. While 
Kari was clearly no longer in danger of 
death, my metabolic clock was ticking. 
In another hour, I'd be peaking like 
her, and then who knows what would 
happen. I might start hanging tongue 
depressors from my lips to impersonate 
a gopher, or find myself staring into a 
mirror cackling at the lunar landscape 
of pores on my face, wondering how I 
ever thought I looked like Luke 
Skywalker as a kid, with his deep butt 
chin. I'd probably end up composing 
lyrics to fictional songs about caveman 
bowlers to the tune of “Like a Rolling 
Stone,” a song which I hate. I always 
told myself that I may eat mushrooms, 
but I’m no hippie. I pictured the nurses 
administering Kari a bee venom anti- 
dote via IV in some cold steel room 
down the hall—the “Insect Victim 
Wing.” 
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“What medicine’d they give you in 
there?” I whispered. 

Kari stared at me a moment then 
said, “I don’t know.” 

Uh oh. If I asked somebody how 
long we should stay, what if they told 
me, “We already told you.” Then I’d 
really look messed up. I stood there 
thinking, looking at my arms—all long 
and gangly, like human arms hanging 
from the furry shoulders of an orang- 
utan. But wasn’t it weird to just stand 
around here waiting? That seemed 
crazier than asking someone. 

Kari stared at the ceiling, arms at her 
side. She looked as I had imagined 
she’d look when I imagined her at her 
funeral from the bee “envenomanation” 
or whatever, before my eyes swelled 
shut from the beating her brother, 
sister and parents would give me for 
killing her. Before they pressed charges. 

I glanced at the wall clock. We’ve 
only been here five minutes? That can’t 
be right. I looked at my watch. It 
showed the same time. 

To get a sense of how much time I 
had before the mushrooms kicked in, I 
considered asking a nurse to describe 
the stages of Kari’s healing. Then I 
remembered the nurses. They intimi- 
dated me. It felt like they were judging 
me. “Thinking he’s Thoreau,” their eyes 
seemed to say. “Getting this poor girl 
stung like that. If that was my man, Pd 
dump his ass faster than he could say 
‘don’t go.” 

Dumped. That was my greatest fear. 
Not rattlesnakes or bear attacks. I had 
spent the bulk of those past four 
college years and most of high school 
single, yearning for companionship, 
assuming love was reserved for other, 
more mature people. Finally I had met 
Kari, this gentle, responsible, sweet, 
stable woman with the most loving, 
maternal streak I’d ever encountered in 
anyone, and inevitably she was going to 
leave me. Though she never said it 
outright, the implication was clear: she 
planned to have children with someone 
someday; was I up to the task? 

She wanted it all: kids, a house, good 
job, a family. Normal human urges 
that, with the exception of the house, I 
didn’t share. She worked at a day care, 
later a Montessori school. She studied 
Sociology, with a special interest in 
child psych. Without apology or hints 


~ of post-Feminist guilt, her stated life 
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goal was to have kids and be a mother. 
I found that both charming and envi- 
able—an outwardly focused life, 
completely selfless. I went so far as to 
consider her wholesome, the kind of 
woman my dad might have fallen for 
growing up in the fifties in small-town 
southern Arizona. Kari and I shared 
few interests besides our interest in 
each other, but at least she had inter- 
ests. ’'d met people whose sole hobbies 
were sex, booze and TV. Kari watched 
tons of TV, but her passion for her 
alien goals was inspiring. When she 
started at Montessori, she’d return 
from work most days and describe the 
small-scale accomplishments of her 
young students: this one colored this 
thing without eating the crayon, that 
one cut-and-pasted that thing without 
smearing his face with glue, something 
about vocabulary or science or 
numbers. I don’t remember. I listened, 
asked questions, nodded. Then I 
returned to reading Desert Solitaire for 
the third time. 

I had long since soiled my innocence 
and thought it wise to absorb hers. I 
convinced myself that opposites attract 
because people’s differences comple- 
ment each other, that a coupling of 
opposites creates two whole individuals. 
On numerous occasions I'd even told 
myself that although I didn’t want kids 
now, with enough time and Kari’s 
example, I would grow to want some. 
Lies. The desperate pleases of a man 
thumbing rides on the highway: “Please 
take me with you,” the hitchhiker 
screams, “I’m lost! There’s nothing else 
out here!” Deep down I knew that I 
didn’t care about infants or toddlers. 
Just the word toddler made me queasy. 
It sounded like an excretory function, 
or a verb: “The poop log toddled precar- 
iously from the tip of little Mikey’s 
bottom.” Why voluntarily invite that 
stuff into your life? Granted, as an 
outdoorsman, I believed that clean 
hands and sterile environments were 
hugely overrated, but so was parenting. 
Uninterrupted sleep, meals eaten 
without onesies and cribs crowding 
your kitchen table, doing whatever-the- 
hell you wanted whenever-the-hell, that 
was the good life. ’'d seen enough 
movies: few people know what they 
have until it’s gone, except me. I knew 
one day Kari would be gone. I just 
wasn't going to hasten her departure. 
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It might be true what that hippie 
bumper sticker says, that not all those 
who wander are lost, but some of them 
must get lonely. They have to. When I 
imagined the life Kari and I could have 
together, I imagined a lifetime of acting 


“Look,” | pictured 


myself saying to Kari 
while putting on a pair. 


“Cow condoms.” 


like I wanted it. It would be her life 
we'd be living. Why couldn’t I tell her 
that? Just be honest and admit it? 
Instead, when I thought about this, I 
thought back to how single life felt 
before her, and I hoped that maybe if I 
hung in there long enough, select parts 
of her personality might still rub off on 
me. That maybe Kari’s normalcy could 
envenom me, that her stability might 
attach itself like twigs on a shoelace, so 
that her visions of a future would 
become my visions. And if Kari 
wouldn’t stay, then maybe she could fix 
me before she left. 

She looked at me from the bed. Her 
eyes were still red, but slowly growing 
whiter. “Hey red eyes,” I thought. “Can 
you see that I’m evil?” I looked away, at 
the walls. Pastels. The kind of ice- 
cream-social colors you put in a baby’s 
room. Which was another thing that 
made me queasy: the way people 
always probed into your parenting 
instincts. Tell them you don’t have any, 
and they thought probing deeper 
would reveal the hidden truth. 

“Don’t you want to create life?” they 
said. 

“Tm already creating one,” I said, 
“my own. One free of pediatrician 
appointments and breast milk pumps.” 

“Come on,” they said, “what about 
preserving your family lineage?” 

And I said, “My four half-brothers 
are preserving it already.” 

“OK,” they said, “as a naturalist, what 
about preserving the species?” 

“Eleven million people are born 
monthly. The earth does not need one 
more successful copulater.” 

What sort of parent would I make 
anyway? My girlfriend was covered in 
spots. Two shriveled house plants 
slumped in my apartment. I didn’t have 


a credit card, couldn’t balance my 
checkbook. Sometimes I turned in my 
school work late. When I was sixteen, I 
didn’t know you had to put oil in your 
car, and one hungover morning after 
hearing some pings, my engine locked 
up. My first car, my first six months of 
driving, and I was already on my 
second engine. How many marriages 
would I have to ruin? How many times 
would I have to lose my kids in a 
national park, or get them stung by 
scorpions while camping, before people 
accepted what I told them? Before I 
accepted it, openly? 

I should have fessed up, told Kari 
right there: “You deserve a better man.” 
She would figure it out eventually. 

How restless I got watching TV with 
her on sunny Saturday afternoons. The 
way I suggested we do something other 
than see a movie each Friday night. My 
complete lack of daddy-fantasies. She 
was smart. She noticed more than she 
let on. So why bring it up? I was a land 
speculator in the land of the lonely. I 
refused to rush back to my old vacant 
lot. 

The wall clock ticked. 

My eyes burned, stings itched. 

Where were those damn nurses 
already? Waitresses at Denny’s at least 
visit your table every few minutes to 
top off your water. 

“Pssst,” I said to Kari. “Hey.” She 
looked over. “Onth you fleel up to it, 
we'll haul ath through the Coathst 
Range. It’th still early enough. We can 
make it to Thacramento, maybe flur- 
ther.” Words wiggled like snakes from 
my mouth. My tongue stuck to the roof 
of it. Lips stuck together. To speak, I 
had to peel everything apart, sealed as 
it was by what felt like plaster. Licking 
didn’t help. Were they shellacked gooey 
white? I started to ask but thought 
better of it. We both needed to believe 
everything was under control. 

I smeared my lips with ChapStick. It 
tasted like medicated surfboard wax, 
cherry plus preservatives plus plastic 
plus fat. I took a sniff. Took a lick. 
Then I ran my teeth across the top to 
shave off a bite. It tasted just as bad on 
my tongue. 

“What are you doing?” Kari said. 
“Oh just, I don’t know. You feeling 
better?” Her skin was slowly darkening 
to its Sunbelt bronze. She said she did, 

though her feet still tingled and the 
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welts itched and the room was really, 
really bright. I started to feel the count- 
less points of pain on my body. An 
unbearable accumulating burn that 
throbbed and pulsed like the walls of 
our room. For the first time I thor- 
oughly surveyed my damage: swollen 
red pyramids, tons of them, up and 
down my arms, ankles, wrists, and legs. 
I poked them. Scratched them. Rubbed 
my shirt across them hoping the rough 
cotton would provide more relief than 
my nails. Nothing worked. I wanted to 
see the welts on my eyebrows, forehead, 
and ears, but I feared things would 
spiral if I saw myself in a mirror too 
clearly. 

I said, “Let me go get some calamine 
for us.” 

“Wait,” Kari said. “Don’t leave me 
alone.” 

Leave her? This hadn’t occurred to 
me. I was the one leaving our room’s 
quiet shelter. I was the one who had to 
ask the staff questions then try to sift 
through the answers, or at least nod a 
lot. One time this kid in college told 
me how he took a leak while peaking 
on acid, and he made the mistake of 
peering into the bowl. “I flushed the 


toilet,” he said, “and it was like my 
whole life went down with the pee. My 
sanity, my future, my—just everything, 
it all flushed down the bowl at once.” 
He snickered when he said it, but the 
shock of acquired wisdom hadn’t 
dulled through the years. “It scared me 
to death,” he said. I felt the same way. 

“Tl be right outside,” I said. “Close 
your eyes and think happy things.” 

I stepped into the hall. 

We had been in that room nearly two 
hours. 

A nurse stood by the front door, 
arms crossed, staring through the glass 
at the green world beyond. My truck 
sat right there, in what I failed to 
realize was a handicapped spot. When I 
asked about leaving, she fetched the 
doctor. 

Words came out of my mouth, vocal- 
izations. He looked carefully into my 
eyes. I imagined a kaleidoscope of color 
had replaced their natural brown, some 
swirling of tangerine trees and 
marmalade skies from a Laugh-In set. I 
pictured my old eyes filled with new 
fire, bristling crematory flames crack- 
ling from the churning furnace of all 
my mixed intentions. Orange, yellow, 


red, flickering and lashing against the 
expanded black canvas of my dilated 
pupils. He handed me a square of 
paper and said, “Get her Benadryl.” 

Benadryl? I thought, or said. Was he 
messing with me? You can get that 
stuff anywhere. It’s so benign a 
compound Pfizer packages the pink 
pills in pink-and-white boxes. Am I 
crazy, or is this a joke? Benadryl. So 
basically, as long as there’s a friggin’ 
Safeway or CVS nearby, bees can’t kill 
her? So we don’t even have to be here 
right now? 

“That’s right,” he said, sending 
adrenaline through my chest. “Same 
thing you buy at any drug store. 

Every time you and Kari go hiking, 
carry a box with you. That’s all it 
takes.” 

He smiled. I smiled. He knew. 

Or not. 

“Thanks Doc,” I said. “We'll go get 
some right now.” 

I drove us straight from Eureka 
through the Coastal Mountains, turned 
south at Redding and aimed for 
Arizona, where for the next two and a 
half years we each carried secrets, 
forever our eyes devil red. 

















On the ferry to Langkawi, a Malay girl in jeans 
rides on deck, letting her head scarf slide 


down her hair until the wind takes it. 
On the island, a woman hikes up loose pants, 


kickstarts a scooter, head scarf flowing out 
below her helmet. In the beach café, 


a waitress, head wrapped in white, smiles wide, 
mixing mai tais at the swim-up bar. 


It’s a shock to see the woman in the chador. 
She’s a black tent, an enormous crow, 
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Muslims at the Beach 


“Maybe an Arab state.” The next day it’s 93 degrees. 
She sits in her beach chair in that chador watching 


the waves. Tiny jewels frame the slit that shows 


her eyes. Her husband’s hand snakes along 


her shoulders. What does she think of her bright sisters? 


What does she think of me, crossing the strand in shorts 


and T-shirt to wade in warm, shallow water? I stare at her, 


and she stares back. Without a face, her dark eyes 


tell me nothing. Slowly she lifts the veil that hides 


her mouth, takes one small taste of orange juice. 


a question mark, a Rorschach blot, a wall. 
“Not from here,” a Malay matron hisses. 
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Battlefields 


A STORY BY RICHARD M. LANGE 





y friend Mil and I squared off on the baseball 

diamond during PE. He knocked me off balance with 

a sweep of his foot, then clenched his fist as though it 
held a knife and jabbed it into my gut. 

“Cool,” I said. “Let me try it on you.” 

When Mil had come to my school in the first grade he was 
small and shy and quiet. He could barely speak English. But 
now he was one of the tallest kids in the sixth grade, probably 
twenty or thirty pounds heavier than me, and his English was 
fine. He’d been born in Croatia, where his father had been in 
the army, and his father had been teaching him hand-to-hand 
combat since he was little. 

I was going to start junior high school in the fall, and P’'d 
heard the rumors about the ninth graders throwing you in trash 
cans and giving you wedgies and wetting their fingers and slap- 
ping your neck, and I wanted to be able to defend myself 
against them, against anyone really. I was almost thirteen, but 
small for my age—barely five feet and only ninety-four 
pounds—and Id never been in a fight. I’d been challenged, 
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twice in the last year, just over stupid stuff, like whose turn it 
was in teamball, or who cut in front of who in the lunch line, 
but I’'d backed down both times. I’d tried to be smooth about it, 
act like the other guy just wasn’t worth it or something, and this 
had worked, basically, but I knew in junior high guys wouldn't 
let you weasel out of it like that. They'd stand there and make 
you punch them, or else punch you first. And then youd either 
have to fight or put up with getting your neck slapped all year. 
Mil and I squared off again. When I went to sweep his feet, he 
jumped and grabbed my wrist and pinned me face first on the 
grass. “Man,” I said, when he let me up. “That was awesome.” 
Mil shrugged. He was modest about his fighting skills. He’d 
only been in one real fight that I'd seen, but it had been quick 
and brutal. The guy had tried to punch Mil, and Mil had caught 
his arm and twisted it around and slammed the guy’s face with 
his free hand. He’d gotten into other confrontations with a few 
guys, but he’d always backed down or talked his way out of 
them somehow. This was something I didn’t understand. If P'd 
known how to fight like Mil I would have never backed down. 
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The bell rang and we headed across the field toward class. 

“Do you want to go fishing Saturday?” Mil asked. 

Fishing was Mil’s passion. I wasn’t too crazy about it myself, 
but I'd gone with him a few times before. “Where to?” I asked. 

“Let’s try Farmer’s Pond.” 

“Ist that place fished out?” 

“Pete Temple said he caught a ten pound bass there.” 

I knew Pete Temple was a liar, but I didn’t mention this to 
Mil. A day of learning some new fighting techniques while we 
waited for fish to bite didn’t sound bad. “All right,” I said. “Tl 
come over early.” 

Mil nodded. I tried to strangle him, but he caught my wrists 
and bent my thumbs back until I screamed. 


When I got home to the condo my father was at the breakfast 
bar, reading the newspaper and listening to talk radio while he 
smoked a cigarette. He was in green denims and a dark blue 
T-shirt, his uniform, and his curly blond hair puffed out from 
the sides of his cap. He was a landscaper. He had seniority and 
didn’t like to work too much, which meant he could let guys 
below him pick up some of his hours if he wanted to, so he was 
usually home before I got out of school. Other than go to the 
occasional baseball game, my father didn’t do very much. He 
was kind of lazy, I guess, just quiet and unexcited. Some kids at 
school had fathers who took their families on vacations to 
Hawaii or Las Vegas, or snowboarding up in Big Bear. Some 
had boats and went deep-sea fishing. But my father wasn’t into 
any of that. This was definitely a bummer, but whenever I 
heard about some kid at school being pressured by his dad to 
get a paper route or do better in school, I was thankful my dad 
was mellow. 

“Hey, Kurt,” he said, not looking up from the paper. “Get that 
trash taken out before your mother comes home.” 

I nodded and then got a Snapple from the fridge and looked 
around for some cookies. 

“Padres won last night,” he said. “Gwynn was three-for-four.” 

The Padres had been pretty bad most of my life, but this year 
they looked pretty good. My father would tell me stories about 
them going to the World Series in 1984, how the whole city had 
gone nuts after the victory over the Cubs in the playoffs, but I 
hadn't been born yet. The closest I got to feeling all that stuff 
was looking at the newspapers my father had saved, trying to 
pretend I didn’t know the year, that I was reading about 
Garvey’s eighth-inning homer in game four as though it had 
just happened. 

“Tm going fishing tomorrow,” I said. 

“Yeah? Where to?” 

“Farmer’s Pond. It’s by the dump.” 

“You going by yourself?” 

“No. Me and Mil.” 

“Do I know Mil?” 

“He came over that one time when we rode bikes to Fashion 
Valley. The big guy.” 

“Oh, yeah. Where’s he from again?” 

“Croatia.” 
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My father took his cigarette from the ashtray. He was missing 
fingers on his left hand. The pinky and ring finger were gone 
entirely, but there was a small stub left of the middle finger and 
a little longer stub on the index. His thumb was fine. When I 
was little I was so accustomed to the ways he used his hand— 
holding jars against his side while he turned the lid with the 
good hand, using his stubs to hold his fork when he carved a 
steak—that I'd never really thought about it until I was probably 
six or seven. But when I asked he only told me he'd lost the 
fingers in an accident. I asked him a few more times, but the 
answer didn’t get any more specific. Then one day when I was 
driving with my mother she told me the whole story. He’d been 
in a car accident when he was twenty. He and his brother, 
Chuck, were coming home from the Christmas party at the 
lumber yard where they both worked. Chuck was two years 
older and had gotten him the job. My father was driving because 
Chuck was pretty drunk. But my father was a little drunk too. At 
some point on the trip they started arguing about something, 
and they were yelling at each other pretty good—I guess they 
used to fight all the time for some reason—and my father took 
the exit off I-5 too quickly and rolled the truck a couple times. 
On one of the rolls his hand went out the window and, as the 
truck rolled over it, the raingutter above the driver’s side door 
took his fingers off. Chuck was killed. He was thrown out the 
passenger window and flew all the way to the concrete railing on 
the other side of the overpass. When she finished the story my 
mother made me promise I wouldn’t ask my father anything 
more about it. And I never did. I guess I was too scared to. These 
days I didn’t even think about the story very much. It didn’t 
seem like my father did either. He was pretty capable with the 
hand the way it was, and had figured out a way to do just about 
everything people with ten fingers could do. 


I woke at dawn, packed my backpack with tackle and two 
peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, and rode over to Mil’s. He 
lived in the Blue Roofs, the block of low-income apartments 
behind our condo complex. I stood on his porch, clapping my 
hands together and blowing on my fingers until his mother 
opened the door. 

She was a short woman with black hair combed into an intri- 
cate bun. She wore sandals and white polyester pants and a 
yellow blouse. They were the same clothes she’d been wearing 
the other times P’'d come to Mil’s house. 

“Hi,” I said. “Is Mil ready?” 

Mil’s mother turned and shouted something in Croatian back 
into the apartment. Croatian always sounded rough and angry 
to me, and this was especially true when it was spoken by Mil’s 
mother. No matter what she said she seemed pissed off. She 
studied me with her lips pressed together as though she were 
holding back some bile. “Come in,” she said. “Mil not ready.” 

I stepped onto a little tiled area just inside the door. Mil 
peeked out of the hallway to the left and told me he’d be ready 
in a second. I noticed Mil’s father sitting in a chair in the living 
room. The room was still somewhat dark, but I could make him 
out clear enough. He was in shorts and a T-shirt, with sandals 
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on his feet, a big, fierce looking man with round ears that jutted 
out from the side of his head. On the wall above him were a 
bunch of framed pictures of what I assumed were Mil’s grand- 
parents and aunts and uncles. One of the pictures was of Mil’s 
father in his military uniform. Above that was a shiny sword 
with some ribbons draped from the handle. Next to it were a 
series of medals. He'd been in the army 
when Croatia was still part of Yugoslavia, 
but he’d come with Mil and Mil’s mom to 
America as soon as the civil war broke 
out. (I didn’t know much about the war 
except that it was totally confusing, that 
people who'd once been neighbors were 
now killing each other.) There was a cup 
of tea or coffee steaming on the little table 
next to his chair. I had the impression it had been set there by 
his wife, but he hadn’t judged it ready to drink yet. He stared at 
me, and this made me a little nervous so I nodded and waved at 
him, but he didn’t wave back. 

“You ready?” Mil asked. 

I nodded. 

Mil’s mother began yelling things as Mil stuffed his reel and a 
bottle of salmon eggs into his backpack. Mil nodded at her and 
said “All right” three or four times before she stopped yelling. 
She handed Mil a brown sack and kissed him on the cheek. 

“Goodbye, Father,” Mil called into the living room. 

Mil’s father muttered something in Croatian. 

Mil shook his head and said, defeatedly, “Let’s go.” 

I held Mil’s backpack while he unlocked his bike from the 
stairway railing and then we rode off toward Balboa. The traffic 
was picking up, but it was slow enough for us to zigzag out into 
the middle of the street every once in a while, something that 
would get you killed at just about any other hour of the day. We 
went left after the fitness center and rode behind the ware- 
houses and stripmalls that faced Convoy Avenue. Then we cut 
over to Hal’s Bike Shop and peered in the windows at the new 
bikes. Mil’s bike was a junked-up Murray with crooked handle- 
bars, and he had his eye on the chrome Diamondback that Hal 
kept hanging from the ceiling. 

“What was your father pissed about?” I asked. 

Mil shook his head and frowned. “I don’t know. He’s always 
mad.” 

“How come?” 

“T don’t know. He’s always complaining about his job and 
yelling at my mother. He wants to go back and fight the Serbs, 
but he can’t because we’re here now. Every day he reads the 
paper and gets mad.” Mil looked at the ground. 

“What do you think will happen?” 

Mil shrugged. “Let’s go catch some fish.” 

After Kmart and the bowling alley we crossed Clairemont 
Mesa Boulevard, and then cut behind some houses where the 
city gave way to a vast tract of undeveloped land. Neither Mil 
nor I knew where Farmer’s Pond was exactly. Pete Temple had 
given us directions, but they'd been vague and dependent on 
our knowledge of a few landmarks that sounded kind of 
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She studied me with 
her lips pressed 
together as though 
she were holding 
back some bile. 


familiar but really weren’t. All we knew for sure was that the 
pond was west of the city dump, at the bottom of a gully where 
the trees were thicker and the chapparal turned into more of a 
forest. Mil and I sat on our bikes at the head of the canyon. 
Below us we could see a road cutting through the chapparal 
and weeds. Off to the left, about a mile from us, the land sloped 
down to an area where the chapparal 
gave way to stands of oaks. 

“You think that’s it?” I asked. 

“Let’s try,” Mil said. 

We found a trail leading into the 
canyon and followed the dirt road. It 
came to a dead end at a pile of garbage 
fifty feet high. We backtracked to an 
intersection, turned left over a hill, and 
saw the pond about half a mile from us, in a gully thick with 
trees, just like Pete had said. Mil and I looked at each other and 
smiled. 

At the bottom of the gully, the road became an earthen dam 
that formed the pond, with a concrete and metal sluice on the far 
side that had gone green with slime. Beyond the sluice was a tree- 
covered hillside, where a system of trails fingered out into the 
forest. We crossed the dam, carried our bikes over the sluice, and 
stashed them in some bushes just a little ways up one of the trails. 
Following the foresty shoreline upstream, away from the dam, we 
found a shady spot, assembled our poles, baited our hooks and 
cast out. The water was glassy, and there was hardly any sound at 
all, just the plop of our jigs hitting the surface. The sun was up 
now. We'd wasted time getting here, and I guessed it was prob- 
ably a little after eight or so. Mil began casting around to different 
spots, leading his bait in slowly. I wasn’t that patient. I jammed 
the end of my pole between some rocks to keep the tip up and 
asked Mil if he wanted to practice some moves. He put his finger 
to his lips and said, “Shhh.” I decided to have a look around. 

The far side of the dam was a long weedy slope littered with 
trash and rusty appliances. Farther down in the trees I found a 
car lying on its roof. It was a blue Volkswagen Fastback. It 
didn’t look like it had been here for very long, so I checked to 
see if someone was still in it. Somewhat to my disappointment, 
it was empty. I was picking up some pieces of a ratchet set that 
had spilled onto the headliner when I heard something move in 
the bushes behind me. I listened for a moment, thinking it was 
Mil. Then, from the other direction, I heard the sound of a reel 
letting out a cast and a faint plop in the water. 

I rolled away from the car and stood up. I heard movement 
again. I took a few steps toward the creek that ran on this side 
of the dam, and saw a guy peeing against a tree. He was dirty, 
filthy, with long black hair that had leaves and grass tangled in 
it. Somehow he hadn't heard me clanging around in the 
crashed Volkswagen. I tip-toed back out of view, climbed the 
dam and ran down to where Mil was standing with his line 
out. 

“Mil, man, there’s a dude in the bushes over there. He looks 
like he lives out here, or something.” 

“What?” Mil said. 
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“Tm serious, man. I just saw him taking a piss down in those 
trees/; 

Mil shook his head. “Nobody lives out here.” 

I kept describing what I'd seen, but Mil wouldn't listen. He 
knew I'd been bored with fishing, and I guess he thought I was 
trying to distract him into something else. I went back to the 
end of the dam where the system of trails began. I took one of 
the trails up the hill to the right, hoping to get a look down 
toward the creek. I followed the trail to a spot about thirty 
yards above where I'd seen the guy. I stood still, watching the 
bushes for movement. Then I saw the guy again. He came out 
of the bushes to the edge of the creek and sat down to drink 
water from a canteen he carried. Then I heard movement to my 
left. Something was coming up the hill toward me. I froze. The 
noise grew closer and then I saw the top of somebody’s head 
turn in the undergrowth. A guy was climbing the hill with a 
thick walking stick. He was wearing ratty clothes like the other 
guy, and he was dirty too. I was standing just a few feet from 
him in plain view, but he still hadn’t noticed me. Just before he 
reached the trail, he looked up. His face was smeared with mud. 
He had a crewcut and big ears; he looked about seventeen. His 
eyes opened wide and he lifted the stick from where he’d jabbed 
it into the hillside and disappeared back into the bushes. 

I went tear-assing down the trail, back to where Mil was still 
fishing. When he turned toward me, he understood from the 
plain terror of my expression that I wasn’t joking. He dropped 
his pole and I could see his eyes darting around at the trees and 
bushes behind me. “Fucking hillbillies!” I screamed. “Let’s go.” 

“T can't leave without my bike,” Mil said. “My father will kill me.” 

The bikes were still back in the bushes, near where I’d been 
ambushed. “Fuck the bikes!” I screamed. “Run!” 

Mil didn’t move. He was waiting to see if something would 
come running out toward us. The trees and bushes were still. I 
ran about twenty yards past Mil and then stopped. Nothing 
moved. I crept back along the bank toward Mil, my eyes on the 
hillside and the top of the dam. My breathing and the chirps of 
a few birds were all I could hear. Then Mil spooked. “What's 
that?” he said. He pointed up toward the road. 

“Where?” 

“In the weeds up there.” 

It took me a moment to see what he was pointing at. A face 
was staring at us. After a moment it slowly faded back into the 
undergrowth. 

“Holy shit,” Mil said. 

“T told you,” I said. “Now let’s go.” 

“We can’t leave without the bikes.” 

“Man, I don’t give a shit about my bike. Let’s go!” 

“There’s another one,” Mil said. He pointed up toward the 
hillside, where I'd followed the trail. The guy with the stick was 
standing motionless, waving someone forward with the tips of 
his fingers. 

“Tt’s a fucking gang, man! Let’s jam 
But Mil wouldn’t run. He crouched down in the weeds and 
began creeping toward the guy with the stick. I knelt down and 

began creeping behind him. “What are we doing?” 
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Mil turned around and put a finger to his lips. He reached 
into his pocket and took out his Swiss Army knife and opened 
the blade. When I saw the blade, I stopped following. “Mil, 
man, youre psycho,” I said. But he had disappeared into the 
bushes ahead of me. 

I didn’t know what to do. Our two backpacks were lying a few 
yards from me so I crawled out of my hiding place and grabbed 
them. I reeled Mil’s line in and broke down his pole. I grabbed 
my pole and did the same. My pole was thin fiberglass, but as I 
held it in my hand I thought it might pass for a weapon. Then I 
caught myself. What was I thinking? The guys in the trees could 
have guns. I loaded everything into the two packs, put the packs 
over my shoulder, then crawled back into my hiding place. 

I crouched on my knees, trembling violently, and watched 
the hillside and the road and the bushes. The guys were moving 
in the grass behind the trees. I couldn’t see Mil anymore, but 
the guys were all moving toward one point. I was about to 
scream Mil’s name when I saw him step into the clearing on 
top of the dam. He had his arm around the neck of one of the 
guys, and his Swiss Army knife was at the guy’s throat. 

“Come out right now, or I'll slice this fucker,” Mil yelled. 

Silence. 

“Tm serious! I'll kill this bastard!” 

“Come on, Jeff, Mike!” Mil’s prisoner screamed. “This guy’s 
fucking nuts!” 

“Tt’s cool, man,’ a voice called out. “Let him go.” 

“Come out in the open!” Mil yelled. “All of you!” 

One by one the guys emerged from their hiding places. Two 
came off the steep hillside, three came down the road, and the 
guy I'd seen pissing came up from the other side of the dam. I 
took my cue and stepped up onto the dam with them. 

None of the guys had guns. A few had pocket knives still in 
their sheaths, but that was it. As I stared at their ratty clothes 
and mud-smeared faces, I could see they were all about the 
same age as the guy with the walking stick. They all stood about 
ten yards from Mil with their hands in the air. 

“Let him go, man,” one of them said. “We’re all here.” 

Mil pushed his prisoner away. The guy stumbled and fell and 
began to cry. He got up and walked behind the others. 

“What the hell are you doing?” Mil asked. 

“We came to play Capture The Flag,” one of the guys said. He 
seemed to be the leader. “We were just fucking around with you.” 

“You scared the shit out of me and my buddy,” Mil said. 

None of the other guys spoke. They were watching Mil. 

Mil put his knife away. 

I didn’t want to give these guys time enough to realize the 
odds were six to two in their favor, or that they had knives of 
their own. I saw one guy’s hand resting on the top of his sheath. 
“We're just going to get our stuff and go,” I said, my voice 
shakier than I would have wished. 

I handed Mil his backpack and we walked over to where the 
bikes were hidden in the bushes. We crossed the dam and 
headed up the hill away from the pond, glancing back about 
every two or three steps to make sure no one was coming after 
us. No one was. 
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We rode up out of the canyon and back onto Convoy. It was 
mid-morning and the traffic was heavy. Mil rode ahead of me, 
and I watched him. He wasn’t saying anything about what had 
happened. I still felt the sickness of fear, and I was beginning to 
reflect on what a coward I'd been. 

We followed Balboa over the freeway and then turned down 
toward the Blue Roofs. When we got to the corner near Mil’s 
apartment complex, he stopped his bike. 

“That was great the way you captured that guy,” I said, trying 
to focus on his exploits instead of mine. 

He shook his head. He was pale and he looked exhausted. “I 
almost killed that guy.” 

“He deserved it. They all did. What dicks.” 

Mil started crying. 

“Are you all right?” I asked. 

“Tl see you later,” he said, and rode off. 

I didn’t understand why he was crying. He’d shown courage 
and toughness. He’d won. I watched him climb the small hill to 
the driveway of his complex and then turn in. But even when 
he was out of sight I just sat there on my bike, staring at 
nothing. The sick feeling in my gut was getting worse, but for 
whatever reason | didn’t feel like going home and seeing 
anybody just yet. 

After about ten minutes some littler boys with sodas and 
Skittles walked by. As they passed they hushed their conversa- 
tion and gave me nervous looks. They probably got harassed by 


older boys sometimes, and wondered if I would try to take their 
candy. I watched them until they got up near Mil’s driveway 
and then I pedaled away. 

When I got home I parked my bike on the side of the condo 
and carried my backpack and fishing pole in through the side 
door. My father was reading a magazine in the living room. 

“How was fishing?” he asked. 

“Fine” 

“Tt doesn’t sound like it was fine.” He laid the magazine flat in 
his lap and watched me. 

I shook my head. I crossed in front of him and put my 
fishing pole in the closet. My father set his magazine on the 
coffee table and rose from his chair. He was still watching me, 
waiting for an explanation, but I couldn't make myself say 
anything. His eyes opened wider and his posture became rigid. 
“What’s wrong, son?” 

I said nothing. 

He came closer and put his face down near mine and 
touched the top of my head with his mutilated hand. “Answer 
me, son.” The skin on his nose and cheeks was slightly © 
burned. 

He’d killed someone. I'd never really thought of his accident 
in this way before, but that’s what had happened. He’d gotten 
mad and driven like a maniac and killed his only brother. 

His eyes searched my face. A pulse in his neck was going crazy. 

I put my arms around his chest. 














ALICE PERO 


Barter 


I will trade a memory of oatmeal 
(the one with the really sweet milk) 
for a taste of potato chips, very crisp 


The coffee on the airplane that 

made me high I will give 

for the belly laugh when George 

on Seinfeld rescued the golf ball from the whale 


But if you didn’t save that one (or never had it), 
Pll trade an old Ernie Kovacs show 
for a glimpse of the Degas dancer girl at the Met 


I will exchange the feel of satin 

on my first prom dress (bright blue) 
for six orange peels dried in the 
softest sun of summer 
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Will you take the smell of asphalt in 
spring, steaming after rain 

for six ripe plums waiting in 

the basket on the porch? 


I can give you the grandchild’s shy smile 
when I gave her a ballerina doll 

but you must give me the sound of 
oranges falling off the tree 

with the slightest bit of wind added 


There is a sprig of bougainvillea, very red 


that jumps off the wall 
What will you give me for it? 
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_Meriwether Lewis’s Skull Fragments 


A STORY BY TERESA MILBRODT 


A 
Lipo tik 
i 1, 


stop just over the Tennessee state line to grab a pop and fill 

the tank, and while I’m screwing the gas cap back on this 

guy with close-cut gray hair asks if I might be heading in a 
westerly direction. His words, not mine. 

“Because if you have extra space in that van,” he says, “I 
wonder if you'd consider giving an old man a ride to what- 
ever spot best suits you. I'd be happy for one with plumbing 
and a place to get a sandwich, but I’m not that picky.” 

He looks harmless enough—beige pants, light blue shirt, 
small maroon suitcase. 

“If you want me to empty my pockets that’s fine,” he says. 
“lm leaving Carolina for Iowa and real weather. Sick of the 
heat and the accent down here. Need to get back where I can 
understand people.” 

I don’t tell him he’s got a bit of a southern accent himself, 
decide to let him ride along because when he opens his bag 
his shirts and underwear look clean, and because I’m getting 


kind of tired of my own company. 
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He pays for my gas and my pop and we're on the road 
before he can introduce himself as Silas, tell me about moving 
to North Carolina forty years ago to sell vacuum cleaners. His 
daughters don’t know he’s leaving. 

“We moved when the kids were young and I needed to 
make money,” he says, “more than I was earning in Iowa. But 
now they’re intent on keeping me in the south.” 

I tell Silas my daughter Lisbeth has turned into the over- 
protective mother I never was, worries about me driving the 
van alone, but any time someone tells you not to do some- 
thing it becomes more attractive. 

“You gonna give your kids a call?” I ask because Pve been 
phoning Lisbeth every other day to assure her I’m still alive. 

“TIl call when I get to Iowa,” Silas says. “Need to be far enough 
away so they don’t send the police after me. They’ve been trying 
to put me in one of those assisted living homes.” He shakes his 
head. “My folks are buried in Iowa. I have cousins near Ames. 
Pll find an apartment there in some old people’s complex.” 
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Silas can’t be more than ten years older than me, maybe 
seventy-three or seventy-four. His hands are steady around 
his Styrofoam coffee cup and he can hold a decent conversa- 
tion. Not a real assisted living candidate, but I wonder if his 
kids are the sort who'd alert the media. “North Carolina 
Daughters Search for Father Heading West.” 

I tell Silas the basics—I’m from Ohio, 
used to be a hairdresser, and I’m going 
to see Meriwether Lewis’s skull frag- 
ments at a canoe rental shop near 
Memphis. I quit the salon before my 
boss could fire me—we had differ- 
ences—but after a month of “retire- 
ment” I was restless, a little depressed. 

My friend Deanna took this trip all over 
Europe after she retired, visited 

museums and castles and pieces of 

saints in cathedrals. She claimed her hay fever was cured after 
she touched Saint Bernadine’s knucklebone in some tiny 
chapel in France. I knew I had to get out of town but didn’t 
have money to fly to Europe, so I’m looking at pieces of 
famous Americans—Paul Revere’s thumb, Washington’s 
finger, Aaron Burr’s foot. 

I glance at Silas to gauge his reaction. He’s nodding and 
blinking, doesn’t seem to think I’m too crazy. He’s good to 
have in the van. Stops me from getting choked up at intervals. 

“Tm heading to Iowa next,” I say. “Youre welcome to come 
if you don’t mind stops.” 

Silas says he’d just as well do that as it saves him the trouble 
of finding another ride. He pulls a manicure file out of his 
pocket and starts working on his nails, says it’s an old habit 
from his days as a vacuum cleaner salesman. When you work 
door-to-door you have to look neat and clean and together. 

“Some of those afternoons got real muggy,” he says. “Awful 
when you're in a suit hauling vacuum cleaners around. But 
my wife liked warm weather. She passed away a few years 
back. Left most of my things and her things in the apartment. 
Didn't want to be weighed down.” He blows his nails, keeps 
filing. “Were you ever married?” 

“Was,” I say. “Not one of your happily-ever-afters.” 

“Sorry to hear,” he says. 

I shrug. “He wasn’t a prize.” 

Silas and I don’t talk much the rest of the way, but he has a 
habit of reading road signs under his breath. The noise is 
comfortable. Keeps me from crying, like I said. It’s been 
happening over the past couple days. Strange. ’m not a weepy 
person, but from time to time I have to pull over and get a 
tissue. I get this heavy feeling. Like I’m drifting. Aimless. Have 
to remind myself there’s a reason for my trip. Pilgrimage. 

Being on the road gives me too much time to think about 
the day I left my job, a morning that was normal until my 
boss asked if I’d join her for coffee in the break room. Never 
should have let her get me alone. That’s when she brought up 
retirement. She’d been trying to get rid of me for a while, said 
I was getting “sloppy” and she was worried about customer 
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| get this heavy 
feeling. Like I’m 
drifting. Aimless. Have 
to remind myself 
there’s a reason for 
my trip. Pilgrimage. 


satisfaction. I said we had plenty of customers who asked for 
me. The boss and I hadn’t gotten along well since she’d 
bought the shop six years ago—I was the oldest hairdresser, 
kind of loud, had my own way of doing things. She wanted 
me to suggest “younger” cuts and color washes to my clients, 
more expensive treatments, but I wasn’t going to try and 
convince anyone to change her hair if 
she didn’t want to. My boss said we 
shouldn't get known as an old-lady 
salon. I told her there was nothing 
wrong with old ladies. 

“I’m just saying you should seriously 
consider retirement,” she said. “You're 
put in forty years. Don’t you think it’s 
time for a break?” 

I managed to not cry or throw coffee 
at her, but I knew she’d make it so I 
wouldn’t want to stay much longer. My boss was that sort of 
determined. 

I spent three blurry days in my room crying. Now I’m not 
even sure if they happened. Like I said I’m not like that, don’t 
break up. Maybe it was someone else who was so despondent. 
Don’t know what Ill do when I get back to Ohio, but I have 
some savings, could run a salon out of my kitchen because I’ve 
done it before. I’m too much like my barber dad. He refused to 
stop working until his hands got too arthritic to cut hair. 


Silas and I reach the canoe rental place around five-thirty in 
the afternoon. It’s a little shack fifty miles from Memphis with 
a rack of beat-up metal canoes out front and a pickup with 
more canoes on a trailer. We get out of the van, stretch our 
legs, creak into the store. The guy behind the counter has long 
gray-brown hair and a round face that looks too young for 
him to be going silver. His brown eyes are slanted and he’s got 
big calloused hands that probably lift canoes in and out of the 
water a lot. In front of the register there’s a display with chips 
and candy. Silas buys some pretzels and I buy a chocolate bar, 
explain we’re here to see the skull pieces. 

The gray-haired guy points to the wall, a small wooden 
frame. Mounted on a black cardboard background are four 
little beige-colored shards that look like they could’ve come 
from a clay pot. The brass plaque on the frame reads Bone 
Fragments of Meriwether Lewis. 

“Tt was the first thing I bought after I won the lottery,” says 
the counter guy. “Not a huge payout. Twenty thousand. 
Enough.” 

I unwrap the top of my candy bar. “Why not buy a car 
instead?” 

“T liked the idea of that expedition,” says the counter guy. 
“People exploring places only a few white folks had seen 
before. Meriwether had to be a soldier and a journalist and a 
naturalist and diplomat. He was a really brilliant guy.” 

Silas shifts his weight from his toes to his heels, makes the 
floorboards creak, makes me realize how close he’s standing 
to me and how I can feel the slight heat from his body. I 
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break a piece off my candy bar. There’s peanut butter inside. I 
peer at the skull fragments and try to imagine them as part of 
someone’s body, but they still look like pottery. The candy bar 
softens in my hand. Warm day. 

The counter guy says Meriwether joined the army when he 
was twenty and became Thomas Jefferson’s secretary a few 
years later. It was Jefferson’s idea to send Meriwether out on 
the expedition. Lewis invited Clark to be co-leader, both of 
them in charge of thirty-some guys. They started out early in 
May of 1804, ventured up the Missouri River from a camp 
near St. Louis, wintered in North Dakota, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains in late summer, spent another winter beside the 
Pacific coast, and reached St. Louis again in September after 
over two years of travel, which included a few court martials, 
one attempted mutiny, a death from appendicitis, and Lewis 
getting shot in the leg by a member of the expedition who 
had bad eyesight and mistook him for an elk. 

“When you think about it, it’s amazing more people didn’t 
die,” says the counter guy. “And the one death wasn’t even 
because of a bear or a mountain lion. Just an appendix.” 

I break another piece off my melting candy bar, glance at 
the skull fragments. They’re the color of toffee. Lewis evaded 
poisonous snakes, collected plant samples, tried not to fall 
down mountains, and attempted to make friends with a 
bunch of different groups of Native Americans who had good 
reason not to trust strangers with guns. Two hundred years 
later, I worry about finding gas stations and not hitting any 
wildlife that skitters in front of my van. During the past 
couple days though, when I needed to stop and collect myself 
by the side of the road, ve wished I could’ve seen the land 
without pavement and telephone poles. It'd be beautiful and 
scary as hell, but many beautiful things are. 

“Lewis kept a journal,” says the counter guy, “but he’d stop 
writing for weeks at a time. Later people figured it was due to 
his depression. When he got home, Jefferson made him the 
governor of Louisiana territory. Stupid idea. Lewis hated 
politicians and sitting behind desks. Youd think Jefferson 
would’ve known better. Besides, managing the whole 
Louisiana territory was a hell of a job. Lewis started drinking 
more. Took laudanum to get to sleep.” 

I stuff the rest of the melted candy bar in my mouth. Too 
sweet. I pick another one from the rack and lay a few coins 
on the counter. I’ve never been one for wine or hard liquor, 
and beer just doesn’t taste good to me after the second can, 
so when I tried getting drunk after I “retired” from the salon, 
it didn’t work well. I soothed myself with chocolate instead. 
It became a reason to keep going. I must continue with life 
so that I can eat more chocolate. Stupid, but it got me 
through. 

The counter guy says Lewis lost a lot of money on land 
speculation. He went broke. Washington wasn’t sending 
enough funds to pay the bills for its new territory. The local 
politicians hated Lewis. He worried about being accused of 
treason like Wilkinson, the last Louisiana governor who'd 
turned out to be a spy for Spain. 
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“Meriwether got depressive streaks,” says the counter guy. 
“Tried to kill himself by jumping in the Mississippi River. He 
was on suicide watch for a couple weeks because he wasn’t 
stable.” The counter guy’s voice gets hoarse. He wipes his eyes 
with his fingers. 

“You okay?” I say. 

“Did I say my name was Derry?” he says. 

“No,” says Silas. 

“It is,” he says, wiping his eyes again. 

“You don’t have to keep telling the story,” I say. 

“Tm fine,” he says. 

Silas glances at me and crumples his pretzel bag. 

I unwrap my second candy bar. Derry reminds me of this 
insurance agent I dated three years ago. He told awful stories 
about claims he heard for car accidents and house fires and 
little kid injuries, got so choked up I wondered if he shouldn't 
have been an insurance agent. People who do that work need 
to be kind and distanced. My boyfriend walked around his 
apartment with hunched shoulders, carrying the weight of 
those problems. Derry is like that, too, stoops lower as he 
talks, like he can feel the whole emotional burden of being 
the Louisiana Territory governor. 

Lewis set out for Washington because he had to defend 
himself, prove he was doing a good job, and ask for more 
cash to support the territory. It was autumn, crappy weather, 
so he stopped at this tavern along the way, which was really 
someone's house that doubled as an inn for travelers. The 
man who owned the tavern wasn’t home, but his wife was. 
She said Meriwether drank lot, and in the night she heard 
him pacing and ranting. Then a gunshot. He called from the 
main room, asked her to come finish him off, but she didn’t 
leave her bedroom. Men traveling behind Meriwether found 
him in the morning, barely alive, with two bullet wounds and 
cuts all over his body. 

“Some people think it was murder because there were only 
a couple witnesses,” says Derry. “They figure Lewis was hell 
bent on getting to Washington and wouldn't have killed 
himself, and Wilkinson had him murdered because he 
thought Lewis had found more evidence to support treason 
charges against him. Other people say Meriwether committed 
suicide. His temperament had always been changeable. He 
was only thirty-five, but in paintings he looks older than that. 
Something in his eyes, I think.” 

The air in the little store is thicker than before. Denser. 
Sadder. I’ve heard of mediums claiming they can bring other 
spirits into their bodies, channel voices and thoughts and 
personalities, and this isn’t it exactly, but it’s the closest I’ve 
seen. 

Silas clears his throat. “What do you think happened?” he says. 

Derry shrugs, peers over his shoulder at the skull fragments. 

“He was a smart and brave guy, and a troubled guy. 
Nobody argues about whether or not he tried to kill himself a 
couple times, just whether or not he succeeded in the end. 
Sometimes I imagine what that sadness must have been like. 
So awfully heavy.” 
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I want to lean forward across the counter and hug Derry, 
touch his shoulder, but ’m worried that his sadness will flow 
into my fingers and weigh down my hand and Lord knows 
that’s the last thing I need. I have to fight the urge to get a 
third chocolate bar now that I’ve finished the first two. My 
boss sent me chocolates as a retirement gift. They sat on the 
coffee table for three weeks before I 
threw them away and bought four big 
candy bars from the kid next door 
who’s always selling them for marching 
band. 

“The guy who did the autopsy wasn’t 
the most upstanding sort,” says Derry, 
“took a few skull fragments as 
souvenirs, but he swore there was some 
sort of curse on the bones. Everyone 
who’s owned them got real bad 
headaches. I'd been getting migraines all my life so I figured it 
wouldn't matter, but after I bought the little bone bits, my 
headaches cleared up. I got even more interested in 
Meriwether after that.” He points to the walls of the small 
shop that are covered with framed remembrances—black- 
and-white prints of portraits of Lewis, a copy of his obituary, 
a map of the expedition, newspaper articles with headlines 
about the two-hundred-year anniversary of the trip, and ques- 
tions about Meriwether’s death. 

“When it’s slow here and there aren’t many people around,” 
says Derry, “I think about how he must’ve felt. Try to slip 
myself into him. Those emotions.” 

Silas stops rocking back and forth on his heels. “It’s not 
good for people to do that,” he says. “To feel bad if they don’t 
have to.” 

“But I want to,” says Derry. “I don’t mind it. It’s really 
something when I stop. When I get out of his head. I feel so 
light. Have this sense of rising.” 

“It’s not good to do that,” Silas says a bit more loudly. 

“It’s like a drug almost,” says Derry. His eyes glaze like he 
might be sinking into that space. Silas steps forward and I 
think he’s going to grab Derry, shake him, but I lunge 
between them quick. 

“Hey,” I say loudly, press back hard on Silas’s chest, touch 
Derry gently with my fingertips. “Can I touch the case?” 

Derry lets me step behind the counter. I don’t feel anything 
when my hand is on the wood—it’s smooth and cool like ’'d 
expect. Disappointing. 

“Tm two years younger than Meriwether when he died,” 
says Derry. “Sometimes I wonder if he thought he’d come 
back alive from that trip.” 

When I backed my van out of my driveway in Ohio, I 
didn’t know if I’d be coming back. Still not sure. There’s 
a freedom and a burden to that sort of uncertainty. Next 
month I could be doing haircuts in my kitchen, or I could 
be doing haircuts for middle-aged paunchy men at some 
truck stop. I belong nowhere. The slate is disturbingly 
clean. 
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| didn’t know if I'd 
be coming back. 

Still not sure. There’s 
a freedom anda 
burden to that sort 
of uncertainty. 


Silas crosses his arms, walks behind the counter to stand 
beside me and squint at the wooden frame. He says, “When I 
die, people are going to say, ‘Well he lived a good life. I did, 
so I can’t complain. But when my wife died, that’s what 
people said. ‘She lived a good life’ I wanted to punch them. 
There are some folks who get old or hurt a lot and want to 
move on, but she wasn’t ready.” He 
shakes his head. “Thirty-five years old 
is a crying shame.” 

Derry toes the floor for a moment, 
excuses himself to go outside and 
make sure the canoes are securely 
locked to their metal stand. 

My ex-husband died when he was 
fifty-five, too young even though he 
chain-smoked and was overweight. His 
death made me worried, since I was 
going to be that old in a year and didn’t feel capable of dying. 
That’s the strange thing about age. In your mind you're never 
much older. ’'m not sure how my body has become sixty- 
three without any input from me. Most days I don’t feel over 
thirty. But after I “retired,” I felt eighty for a week. Weary. 
Sometimes I still have to coax myself young. Did Meriwether 
feel like that? What was he thinking during that trip when he 
wasn't writing anything in his journal? 

Did anyone realize something just wasn’t right? 

“You think that boy has something wrong with him?” says 
Silas. It takes me a moment to realize he’s talking about 
Derry. 

“I don’t know,” I say. “He’s spent a lot of time trying to 
figure out what depression would feel like.” Derry’s got a look 
in his eye not unlike Meriwether’s, something in his gaze that 
makes him seem old, probably because he’s been too 
successful at tracing Meriwether’s thoughts. 

“Might as well be happy if you don’t have a good reason to 
be sad,” Silas says. 

“Some people want to empathize,” I say. Derry scares me, 
but at the same time I admire him for trying to understand 
someone else that deeply. Most people couldn’t give a shit. 

“Foolish to waste your energy,” says Silas. “There’s plenty of 
time to be sad for good reasons.” 

“Identifying is a good reason,” I say. 

“Stupid,” Silas says again. 

“Would you be quiet for a moment?” I say. 

Silas steps back, raises his eyebrows. 

I lower my voice. “The poor guy is outside.” 

“Sorry.” Silas leans against the counter, slides his hands in 
his pockets, tilts his head at me. I pace a few short steps from 
one side of the store to the other, stop to peer at the map of 
the expedition Derry has hanging on one wall. He’s on a 
mission to relive history. Kind of like Civil War reenactors 
who sleep in the rain, eat bad food, and pretend to shoot each 
other so they can lie motionless in the mud for a few hours 
longer. The point isn’t to dwell on happy stuff. It’s to be 
another person. 
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I've tried. I wanted to understand my boss when she said 
we needed to expand our clientele. I wanted to understand 
her worries about rent and utilities and paying off her busi- 
ness loan, about being labeled an “old lady” salon, about 
competing with the five other salons in town, about 
belligerent longtime employees who have their own way of 
doing things. 

It didn’t work. Just made me dent the bathroom wall with a 
curling iron. 

Derry shuffles back inside from securing the canoes. It’s 
around seven. He asks if we’re hungry, says there’s a really 
good fish and chips place down the road that’s owned by a 
London transplant who fell in love with Tennessee. Silas and I 
follow Derry’s pickup for about fifteen miles to this little 
whitewashed shed with a counter and two fryers and no 
tables inside. We buy three newspaper cones of fried fish and 
French fries, sit in the back of Derry’s pickup to eat. The fish 
is good and heavy, sits in my stomach and makes me feel like 
Pll be full forever. 

“Lots of times I'll come out here for dinner if P've had a 
bad day,” Derry says. “Usually some asshole giving me grief 
for not picking him and his family up on time from their 
canoe trip.” He shakes his head. “It’s the wilderness. Why 
complain about having to spend a bit more time in it? I tell 
them when I’m going to pick them up, and it’s not like they 
have to speed paddle down the river. What’s the fucking rush 
to get back to the freeway?” He pauses. “Sorry. Hope you folks 
aren't offended.” 

“Heard worse from other salesmen,” says Silas. 

“And other hairdressers,” I say. 

We walk out on a pier nearby to watch the sunset. It’s a 
pretty spot but stinks of fish. I notice some of the trees have 
brown leaves like they’ve got a disease, and under the lap of 
the river I hear the steady whoosh of cars. We sit with our legs 
hanging off the edge, dangling over the water a few feet 
below. Derry seems to relax. I worry that asking for the Lewis 
story made him stressed, but he couldn't stop talking. 

“This place is near that tavern,” Derry says. “It’s maybe a 
fifteen-minute drive. Sometimes | think he’s still around. Still 
sad. Like death didn’t relieve him of anything.” 

I glance over to Derry. He’s staring out over the river, unfo- 
cused, haunted, but proud to be haunted. I wonder how 
Lewis feels to be conjured up again and again by a guy who 
owns a piece of his head. It’s like a séance that doesn’t stop. If 
I were Lewis I’d be pissed about the whole thing. 

Maybe it’s because Derry mentioned Meriwether again, or 
maybe it’s the humidity, but in the twilight the air is thick, 
almost hard to breathe, and I feel the weight of that useless- 
ness, the sadness that comes over me when I’m driving and 
realize I lost my job, two hundred odd customers, and forty 
years’ worth of a good reputation ... 

The wooden boards on the pier groan, creak, and there 
is a heavy splash in the water below and river water 
droplets land on my legs. At first I think Derry jumped— 
maybe there really was something wrong with him—but 
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Silas isn’t beside me anymore. I can’t make him out in the 
water even though it’s just four feet down, not very far, but 
I don’t know if he can swim, or much of anything about 
him other than he wanted to get to Iowa, but when he was 
talking about sadness, about his wife, he sounded so angry 
it made me wonder if he’d felt that black weight after she 
died, sorrow I can only imagine because even I was a little 
sad when my ex died and I was divorced for God’s sake. 
Maybe he was going to Iowa to die but decided a river in 
Tennessee would do— 

A second splash. Derry’s not beside me anymore. I’m on 
this pier alone in the growing dark and when will those boys 
surface—fuck fuck fuck—there is only the rustle of dead 
leaves and the stink of fish and the sadness, inexplicable, 
intensifies, flows up my feet to my legs and my stomach and 
breasts and arms and head, I’m too heavy to move, too heavy 
to slide off the pier, but in that twilight space between night 
and day it’s tempting to lean forward just a littlek— 

“Hey, whew, that felt nice.” Silas is on the bank to my left, 
followed by Derry. 

“Evening swims are good for you,” says Derry. 

My arms shake. The sun has set. For the moment, the air 
doesn’t feel as dense as before. Newly freed, I trudge back 
across the pier that has a few more lose boards than I thought 
it did when we walked out. 

“Youre dripping,” I say because I can’t manage more than 
what’s obvious. “And smelly.” They've soaked up the fish odor 
of the river. 

“Just water,” says Silas with a smile. “We'll shake off a bit 
before we go.” 

I pace back out to the end of the pier. 

Some of the best hairdressers I’ve known, ladies who were 
really creative and really patient, have scared me a couple 
times. One of them said hair was her salvation—gave her a 
focus, kept sadness at bay. She worried me, but I wanted to 
know what sorts of thoughts she needed to hide from, kind 
of like I’m curious about what Meriwether Lewis would say 
in therapy, if he could he have gotten on drug treatment 
and found a better job and prevented that bullet. But even 
now, with all those therapies, there are people who choose 
bullets. 

Great people are not always happy people, even though we 
feel like greatness should make them happy. When Lewis tried 
to drown himself, it was just another guy thinking I’m useless. 
A failure. His death doesn’t make sense, but we want it to fit 
into some neat slot because history is supposed to have chap- 
ters and headings and subheadings. Even wars have multiple 
causes and beginnings and endings and review questions and 
things make sense, which is I guess why they don’t tell you 
about stuff like this. 

Beside the truck Denny and Silas are both damp and happy 
and reek of dead fish. With their hair all wet like that I can 
tell they both need haircuts, figure I'll offer one to Silas later 
tonight. I try to catch the scent of clean, of water, under other 
river odors. If I concentrate, I can tell it’s there. Oo 
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Valentine’s Day 


A STORY BY COLLEEN O'BRIEN 





Claire Stigliani 


CLUMQE 


aggie’s mother still offered her a glass of wine every “Her ex-boyfriend convinced her she’s an alcoholic,” she 
time they ate together. When Maggie refused, her said from behind sunglasses, holding her wineglass by the 
mother closed her eyes and nodded morosely, as if bowl, agitating it, a wizard working up a crystal. The waiter 


reminded that the world was an ugly place. would wipe the neck of the bottle and pretend he had not 
“Don't you think by now ...” she said. heard. Maggie grew to consider these moments a test of her 
“T can't,” Maggie replied. “Pretend I’m allergic.” strength. 
Her mother said drinking was not the problem. She often “Well, anyway,” her mother said at last. “She'll have a club 
addressed this theory to waitstaff. soda. With a lime, right? Maggie? With a lime? Oh, stop it.” 
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In the beginning, Maggie promised herself she would stop 
eating with her mother, stop seeing her altogether. But she 
loved her mother. And she got lonely. Her sobriety books 
reminded her that life would always be difficult, and that 
there were ways to embrace difficulty, to turn it inside out. 
After a while, it felt strangely wonderful to be able to sit there, 
emotions pulsing like a tiny light deep in her brain, and to feel 
no flush burn her neck, no heartbeat fill her ears, no flutter of 
eyelids or clench in the groin. 

There were other changes as well. Six months after she quit 
drinking, she quit her job as a corporate accountant and 
accepted half the salary to work in fund-raising at a women’s 
health organization. Her old office had been in a skyscraper 
with floor-to-ceiling windows facing the Chicago River. At 
Women First, her cube had three halogen lamps to make up 
for turn-of-the-century ceiling lights. Her boss, Patricia, had a 
corona of black and gray hair, stark dark eyebrows, and eyes 
like a malamute. She wore Navajo jewelry and carried a 
handbag printed with Van Gogh’s Starry Night. From day one, 
Patricia called Maggie Margaret, so everyone else in the office 
did too. 

Though it forced her to move into a cheaper apartment, 
Maggie liked the new job, liked Patricia, and the young, garru- 
lous women who made up the rest of the team. At this time in 
her life, old friends seemed to be cycling out, having left 
Chicago for jobs in New York or Los Angeles, or husbands’ 
jobs in those places, or to raise children in suburbs that could 
not be reached by public transit. Women First promised to 
replace them, even to improve oh them. 

On her thirty-first birthday, Maggie relapsed when her 
new friends insisted on taking her out. She drank what she 
promised herself would be just one shot, some sort of 
cinnamon liquor with gold flecks suspended in it. Then she 
went to the ladies’ and stared at herself in the mirror, taken 
aback by how beautiful she was. She posed shyly, as if she did 
not want her reflection to think she was too vain. Electrified, 
heart up with the fear that someone would walk in and catch 
her, she planted her hands on the sides of the sink and 
leaned in to kiss her own lips. The smudge of breath lasted 
only a few seconds, but she reached out anyway to rub it 
away. 

She woke up in the dark in her own bed, stripped to her 
underwear, at five a.m., and could not sleep again for 
worrying what she had done. At six she sat at the kitchen 
table, face bent over a cup of tea she did not drink, phone 
book open to the number of the woman who had ordered the 
shots, Allison, her closest friend at work. The cordless phone 
lay face up on the book, and Maggie turned it on and off, on 
and off, listening till the dial tone changed to loud bleating. 
Finally, because she did not own a television, she put on her 
coat and went out to buy a newspaper, which lay rubber- 
banded on the kitchen table until it was time to go to work. 

She went to Allison’s cubicle with tears in her eyes. 

“You were fine,” Allison swore, squeezing her arm. 
“Margaret, it was a fun night. Don’t torture yourself.” 
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Maggie went to a meeting that night, the only meeting she’d 
ever attended except for the day after Billy moved out. She 
didn’t mind AA, she just forgot about it easily. At the meeting 
she cried again, but right away the tears felt stupid, chemically 
induced, a by-product. At home she took a book from the 
plastic storage container under the bed and read the chapter 
on relapses until she fell asleep. She woke with hot lamp light 
on her face and a terrible pain in her stomach. All day she’d 
forgotten to eat. 

Four days later, a man left a message on her answering 
machine. In a high, breathy voice, he called her Margaret and 
said that he would like to see her again. At the end he made 
some giggling reference to the song “Shelter from the Storm,” 
and the ghost of a memory rattled in Maggie’s head and made 
her mouth go dry. She hit delete. Then she pried out the tiny 
tape and threw it in the trash. Then she called her mother to 
see if she wanted to go to dinner. 

For all her faults, her mother was a good talker. Listening to 
her, Maggie absentmindedly ate several rolls from the bread 
basket, then sat on her hands and tried to work seeds from 
her teeth with her tongue. Her mother’s stories all took place 
at her law firm, and featured characters Maggie had not met 
but had known since childhood, like Paul Jackwin, her 
mother’s nemesis, who was bitter that his department was run 
by a woman. Her mother’s left eyelid drooped with sleep loss, 
and she occasionally dropped her train of thought to stare 
across the restaurant. 

“Is that Matthew?” she asked suddenly. Her second ex- 
husband. 

“That man’s Chinese,” Maggie said. 

“Oh.” Her mother pushed her crock of onion soup across 
the table. Its skin of cheese sagged into the liquid. “Here, 
finish that,” she said, “I’m stuffed.” 

The meal passed without a mention of alcohol, but as they 
waited for the bill her mother said, “You seem depressed. 
Want me to make you an appointment with Allen?” 

“T don’t know,” Maggie said. “I feel like if ’m going to see a 
psychiatrist it should be a woman.” 

“Women shrinks are creepy,’ her mother said. “I’ve always 
thought so.” 

“Do I really seem depressed? I think I seem OK.” 

“You do,” her mother said, and Maggie didn’t ask which one 
she meant. 


Life moved forward. A couple of weeks after Maggie’s 
birthday, Allison took a job in the private sector. Good-bye 
was sad, but with that cubicle empty, Maggie felt relieved. 

It was as if whatever she had done drunk that night 
disappeared with Allison’s dead fern, her box of LUNA 
lemon bars, the smudgy digital print of a niece’s first birthday. 
Allison left a picture of Gloria Steinem tacked up, along with 
a couple of feminist bumper stickers. After a few days, 
Maggie realized those things had not belonged to Allison, 
but to whoever had the cube before her, or before her, or 
before her. 
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Instead of an appointment with a psychiatrist, Maggie's 
mother set her up on a date with a young associate from her 
firm. Amal was Indian, her mother warned, but he was not 
religious. “He says his parents won't let him marry a white 
girl,” she explained on the phone. “I told him it’s his life. 
Anyway, his parents live in London, so what can they really 
do? He drinks.” Here she paused. “Not a 
lot but, you know, normal. I was 
thinking you could just say you're 
allergic. Like you say sometimes.” 

Maggie did not say she was allergic. 
Amal was younger than she expected. 
His suit looked new, the jacket cuffs 
hanging too far over his hands, and the 
knot of his tie was very small, pulled 
tight like a shoe lace. She found him in 
the restaurant bar, halfway through his 
second Heineken, and when the hostess 
came to take them to their table, he 
pulled a navy blue backpack from under 
his barstool instead of a briefcase. Maggie’s irritation 
contained itself in a small place between the hemispheres of 
her brain. Seated across from Amal, forehead misted with 
sweat, she felt acute control of her face, each slow blink, each 
fluttering squint of misunderstanding. Amal seemed to have 
minor nerve damage in one half of his face; his mouth sagged 
and one eye was noticeably less active than the other. The 
more he drank, the clearer this became. When the check came 
Maggie thrust her credit card at the waiter before Amal knew 
what was happening. 

“You can’t,” Amal said, and dug his wallet out of his back- 
pack, and lurched up from the table to go after the waiter. His 
white cloth napkin clung to his leg for a few steps, then quietly 
brushed to the floor. 

The next morning, Maggie took her first yoga class. The 
studio was on her walking route to and from the El, and for 
over a year she’d glanced in its windows, memorized its menu 
of prices, more than once took a flier and let it be buried in a 
pocket in the closet when she changed coats for the season. 
Sometimes on the way to the train she found herself walking 
behind one of the students, always a woman about Maggie’s 
own age and build, fashionable orthopedic shoes swelling the 
feet below slender calves and ankles. At Greenlake and Bryn 
Mawr, this woman would veer into the studio. The timing 
worked out so that just as Maggie passed, the door pulled shut, 
leaving her in a sprinkling of wind chimes. 

“Don't look at anyone else,” the teacher said at Maggie’s first 
class. Sabina was her name, a fortyish German woman with 
yellow hair to her waist. She planted her feet on Maggie’s 
rented mat and reached liberally for her thighs, demonstrating 
with both hands where to turn out, where to turn in. All class 
Sabina kept returning to Maggie. Now it was her rib cage the 
German woman took firmly with her large hands, lifting it 
away from her hips, grazing Maggie’s breasts with the indiffer- 
ence of a physician. In the mirror she saw herself elongated, 


standing. 
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Seated across from 
Amal, forehead 
misted with sweat, 
she felt acute control 
of her face, each slow 
blink, each fluttering 
squint of misunder- 


triumphant, a statue on a ship’s prow, with Sabina’s spread 
fingers girding her. 

A new era began. Maggie felt cured. After work now she went 
straight to the studio, declining happy hour, declining her 
mother. Books on meditation, on the Eight Limbs of Yoga, on 
vegetarianism, and Ayurveda replaced her sobriety books, and 
these she left in full view on her shelves. 
Soon her body began to change. She felt 
stronger, lighter, and because of this, 
less fearful. Small things, like replacing 
the water jug on the cooler at work, like 
rearranging the furniture in her apart- 
ment, were easy now. And boredom and 
loneliness could be expelled by coming 
to the center of her newly cleared living 
room, planting her crown on the floor, 
and attempting, muscle by muscle, to 
raise her legs into a headstand. 

“Yoga bothers me,’ Colin said the 
first time Maggie went out to tea with 
him. “It’s the new Orientalism.” 

But this was now three years into her practice and she felt 
unshakable. She smiled her Buddha smile and said, “Everyone 
approaches it differently.” 

Colin looked at her for a long moment. His eyes moved 
systematically, up and down between her forehead and mouth. 
They were fleckless eyes, gray-green and cloudy, almost catarac- 
tous, situated below a high forehead and a side-aimed flap of 
gray-brown hair. “I’m trying to think what you mean,’ he said 
finally. “You mean those who approach it approach it differ- 
ently. Because surely not everyone approaches it.” 

Maggie pushed at her tea bag with the heel of her spoon, 
making it bleed rust brown along the white cup. There was a 
long crease across her forehead and she briefly wondered if 
Colin had noticed it when he studied her face. But not every- 
thing was a test. She let go of the spoon and bowed her head to 
stretch the back of her neck. “It’s not for everyone,” she said. 
“That’s true.” 

She had met him at the Laundromat, the week before her 
landlady finally installed a coin-op machine in the basement of 
her building. She’d been reading Walden, a copy lent by a 
married man from the yoga studio. Colin had a lot to say about 
Walden. So much in fact, that Maggie had stuffed the book 
back in her purse, her peace destroyed. Shortly afterward she 
saw him on the train platform at Bryn Mawr. He waved, and 
she waved back, and then she turned to look down the tracks to 
see if the train was coming. It was only a matter of time before 
they met again, this time at the big gardening store on Clark 
and Hollywood, and made a date. 

He was handsome, and he didn’t drink either, an AA veteran 
who'd tapered off meetings because he couldn’t stand the reli- 
gious stuff. Even the rational groups, he said, with their 
euphemisms like “universe.” At the time, Maggie was troubled 
by her friendliness with the married man at yoga, so she tried 
to be open to Colin. 
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“Good,” her mother said on the phone. Maggie now limited 
their meetings to once a month. “You need to get out more.” 

“Fresh air,” Maggie said. “That’s why I’m seeing him.” 

“Tm just saying it’s nice to have dinner with someone. It 
doesn’t have to be the love of your life.” 

“There’s no such thing as the love of your life.” 

“Well, this is a pleasant conversation.” 

Maggie started to like Colin. He was serious, but he had a 
heart. And a year passed quickly. 


On Valentine’s Day, her boss handed around chocolate bars 
filled with vodka. 

“If you eat it here, wait till the end of the day,” Patricia said 
wryly. She had a red gauze scarf knotted at her throat but was 
otherwise in black. Maggie thanked her and tucked the bar into 
the pocket of her coat. She waited until she got home to throw 
it in the trash. 

She skipped yoga that night to meet Colin at an Italian 
restaurant down on Taylor Street. He’d been forced to take an 
early reservation, so he drove straight from work and she took 
the red line train to the Halsted bus. She had put on makeup, 
something she rarely did anymore, and was a little excited by it, 
checking her face in the train window, fluffing her short hair 
with her fingers. 

Colin wasn’t at the restaurant when she arrived, so she waited 
just inside the door. It was an old-fashioned place, white table 
cloths and candles, walls hung with still lifes of bread, bottles, 
and flowers, in large gilded frames. Along the low ceiling ran 
shelves lined with casks, dark glass cased in straw. Almost every 
table was full, and those that weren’t were set for two, burgundy 
napkins blooming from claret glasses. Soft accordion music, the 
theme from some movie, played over the loud murmur of the 
crowd and the clatter of ice from aluminum pitchers. 

“One?” the hostess said. 

Maggie was startled. “Oh, no,” she said. “I’m just early.” 

“What's the name?” 

It took Maggie just a moment to produce Colin’s last name, 
Davis, a name so plain it almost asked to be forgotten. If she 
were Maggie Davis—Margaret Davis—but no, if she ever 
married she would keep her own name. And Colin was not 
going to propose, and if he did, she did not know that she 
would say yes. 

She gave the hostess her coat, then followed her back to the 
table, the very last in a tightly spaced row. Maggie squeezed in, 
her jacket brushing the vinegar cruet on the next table. A 
moment later, the waiter appeared to present her neighbors’ 
bottle of wine. The couple was about her age, maybe a bit 
younger. Maggie watched the man receive the wine, watched 
him nod agreement with the bottle’s label and avert his eyes as 
the waiter removed the cork. When the wine was poured all 
three of them watched, the man, his date, and Maggie, as rich 
red water pooled in the oversized glass. As he tasted it, he 
caught Maggie staring, and she flicked her eyes away. 

Colin arrived only a few minutes late. He wore a sport coat 
and tie, which he never did, and held three roses in green tissue. 
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Before he gave her the flowers he bent over to kiss her cheek. 
Maggie could tell he had just smoked a cigarette. The man at 
the next table glanced over and saw the kiss, and Maggie was 
pleased. Now they were even. Colin sat down and handed her 
the roses. 

“Happy Valentine’s,” he said. 

“Ts it snowing?” she asked. 

“Just barely.” 

“Your hair.” Colin’s head was dappled with wet spots. When 
he’d kissed her, his face had been cold. 

“Thank you for the flowers,” she said. “That’s so romantic.” 

The waiter brought menus. “Which of you likes to pick the 
wine?” he asked jovially, holding up the list. 

“We won't be having any,” Colin said. He said it in the same 
tone he would have said, I will, thank you. He was very good at 
this. Maggie pulled her napkin from her glass and smoothed it 
on her lap. 

“No problem,” the waiter said. “Would you care for Perrier, 
soda, ah, I believe we have orange juice.” 

Maggie imagined Colin ordering them tall glasses of orange 
juice, the two of them sipping it with their salads. She wanted 
to tell him this when the waiter was gone, tell it as a joke. But it 
wasn't that funny. The waiter took away their wine glasses. 

Maggie laid the three roses along the edge of the table. Their 
stems reached more than halfway across, blossoms facing Colin. 
Through the tissue paper, she could see the short tube of water 
attached to each stem. She touched one of the tubes with her 
fingertip. Then she saw that Colin was watching her, smiling. 

“They live longer that way,” he said. 

Maggie pulled her hand into her lap. “I know,” she said. 

Colin opened his menu. “I haven't been here in years,” he 
said. “Do they still have Magdalena’s special?” 

“I don’t see it.” 

“We should get it, in honor,” he said. “Magdalena.” He 
pointed at her to make sure she got it. Then he twitched his 
head to search the other side of the menu. “Maybe they’ve 
stopped doing it.” 

Colin had been married. Years ago, a decade. When he was 
still drinking. Maggie had not asked much about Kristen and 
tried not to let herself imagine anything. Land mines. That was 
how her mother used to describe ex-wives. Maggie tried not to 
listen to her mother anymore, but occasional lessons presented 
themselves. 

If she thought of Colin’s ex-wife, it was in terms of a name, 
of phrases their friends would have said: Colin and Kristen are 
coming over, Colin and Kristen got engaged. The names went 
together well. Or maybe they sounded too similar. Without 
being told, Maggie understood the end of the marriage had 
something to do with Colin’s drinking. Every addiction story 
she’d read followed one of a handful of scripts. She wouldn't 
have guessed that Colin had cheated, like Maggie had done, but 
maybe he had been violent. She watched his long-fingered 
hands tear a piece of bread. His old watch, with the beat-up 
leather band, slid up and down his wrist. Not violent, she didn’t 
think. Not suicidal. More likely catatonic. And then she could 
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see it, Colin in front of a much too loud television, chin 
reaching for his collar. A young man with his same haircut, 
dark-haired and smooth-faced, turning geriatric, failing sexu- 
ally. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

Only half noticing, Maggie had dipped her finger in the 
melted wax around the edge of their candle. The wax dried into 
a smooth, white moon. 

“Taking fingerprints,” she said. She dropped the wax back 
into the candle. “What should we get?” 

With a dramatic burst, the waiter opened their bottle of 
acqua minerale. Colin asked about Magdalena’s special, and 
when the waiter did not recognize it, Colin added that it would 
have been perfect, because of Maggie’s name. 

“Oh, OK,” the waiter said, looking from Maggie to Colin. “I 
can ask the kitchen.” 

“No, no, no,” Maggie said. A familiar embarrassment rose 
inside her. 

They ordered, and then to change the subject she asked Colin 
if he wanted his gift. She prepared herself to receive no gift in 
return—the flowers, of course, were a gift, and all she wanted 
from him. “Here.” She handed over a long white envelope with 
a heart drawn on the front in ballpoint. “It’s stupid.” 

“Yoga,” he said, looking inside. “You're trying to convert me.” 

“T think you'll be surprised,” she said. “It’s five classes. If you 
hate it they'll give the money back. I asked.” 

“T won't hate it,” he said, sliding the certificate back into the 
envelope. But Maggie could already see the envelope resting on 
his hall table, being slowly buried in junk mail. “I got you 
something too,” he said. 

The box surprised her, even scared her for a moment. It was 
small, made of blue velvet, and had a clamshell hinge. Colin 
handed it across the table, smiling with his lips closed, looking 
shy. She wondered what he had done, almost asked. Instead, she 
opened the box. It was a silver locket, delicate and polished 
almost to a mirror. Engraved in the center was the number five. 

“It’s beautiful,” she said, lifting it out of the box. “What’s 
five?” 

“Years,” he said. “Since you quit drinking. This March, right?” 
“Oh,” she said. “That’s right. Good memory.” She bent her 
head forward to clasp the locket behind her neck. “How does it 

look?” 

Colin looked to where the locket fell, at her sternum, over her 
black sweater. “Really good,” he said. 

The man at the next table glanced over again. Later he and 
his date would probably talk in their car about the recovered 
alcoholics at the next table. Maggie turned her head slightly to 
see what the woman looked like, now feeling justified in 
looking. The woman had long hair that shone voluptuously in 
the candlelight. Without thinking, Maggie reached to her neck 
and twisted a piece of her own short hair. 


She was glad when dinner was over. Outside the air was so cold 


it hurt to breathe. Snow clung to the mud where young trees 
were planted between sidewalk squares, frozen now, hard as the 
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black sky. Maggie felt heat rush out of her body, into the 
vacuum of the cold, and the change made her giddy. She 
hunched under Colin’s arm as they hurried to the car. 

They walked past a bar, a dumpy little place with one small 
window high in the brick, too high to see in, opaque from the 
glare of its blue neon beer sign. It was just the kind of place she 
would have gone in her twenties, with Billy, though they both 
had the money to drink in nicer places. Maggie could see 
herself, talking loud and making people laugh. All her books 
told her she only thought she was funny when drunk. It was the 
only thing she did not quite believe these five years. The circle 
of laughing faces, daring her to go up to someone and... The 
bartender chuckling that time she broke her heel and offered it 
in exchange for one last beer. “This is all I have,” she had said, 
holding out the red leather stump. The bartender pulled her a 
lager and said she owed him one. But it wasn’t funny, what she 
did to Billy. The way she used to flirt and... 

Colin opened the car door for her. She rarely rode in his car 
and its cigarette smell gave her a headache. Cold as it was, she 
cracked the window. “Sorry,” he said, “that thing doesn’t help, 
does it?” 

An air freshener shaped like a pine tree dangled from his 
rearview mirror. Maggie giggled. “It’s OK,” she said. 

They went to her apartment. Maggie cleared some work 
papers off the kitchen table while Colin used the bathroom. She 
made tea, which went untouched, and they went to her 
bedroom to make love. Colin kissed her neck, her breasts, and 
as she lay back, the chain of her new locket slithered against her 
skin. When his head was at her belly, she reached to adjust the 
chain so it would not pull at her throat. He slid her underpants 
down and she rested a hand on his head, closing her eyes and 
letting her mind drift to something that would make her come. 
Billy. She could not think of the name of the man Billy had 
caught her cheating with, yes she could, but didn’t want to 
think about it. Shelter from the storm, she thought, and then 
the married man from yoga class, she had never touched him. 
Walden. She thought of Colin. Colin. Her body, here on the 
bed, its beauty. She had never been so lean, so strong. Nothing, 
then, if she could just think of nothing. She arched her back to 
pull him up, moaned as he began to move inside her. When she 
came she made a noise like sobbing. 

Colin usually did not spend the night at her place. She was 
missing too many things, contact lens solution, morning coffee. 
He had trouble sleeping, and she suspected he had a prescrip- 
tion, something he took only occasionally but liked to have on 
hand. What would he do if they ever got married? But she 
didn’t know why that would make any difference. So many 
things were easy to hide. 

Nude in the bed, she watched him dress, and thought of 
asking him to stay but didn’t. He moved slowly, looking up at 
her from his shirt buttons and smiling, perhaps wondering if he 
should offer to stay, perhaps wanting to. She smiled back. He 
cared about her, she knew, It was all right. 

Still naked, she walked him to the door. She hid behind the 
door when she opened it so no one could see her from the 
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hall. Cold air from the hall prickled over her skin. Colin 
stood in front of the wallpaper in his coat, and glancing 
around nervously he poked his head back in to kiss her one 
last time. “Happy Valentine’s,” he said, before she shut the 
door. 

She knew she would not be able to sleep. To relax, she 
unrolled her yoga mat on the floor near the space heater in her 
bedroom and lay on her back, drawing her legs into bound 
angle pose, feet together, knees butterflied. Each breath drew 
her closer to stillness, farther from the hard wood that grazed 
the outsides of her knees, the dust smell down here, the inter- 
mittent clanking inside the old heater. Air touched her body, 
and then her body was the air, and there was no discomfort, 
nor comfort, only this, breath, being. She had forgotten to lock 
the apartment door. The thought nearly slipped away, but then 
she imagined someone coming in. Her here, naked, prostrate. 
Her mother said a single woman was crazy not to have an 
alarm system. It was paranoid, but she couldn't ignore it. She 
had to get up. 

Once up, she no longer wanted to be on the floor. It seemed 
silly. She went to the kitchen and poured out the cold tea, 
flipped open the garbage can, threw the tea bags in. The vodka 
chocolate bar Patricia had given her lay there on top of the 
trash, not quite mingled with it. Out of curiosity, Maggie 
picked it up, wiping a wet spot from the label. She flipped it 
over and read the contents. The alcohol was nothing, practically 


nothing. She unwrapped it and broke it in half. The center was 
wet, thinner than water, and it dripped on the counter. Half 
over before it started, she thought. It smelled like vodka, that 
was true. That clean smell, the smell of nothing. She broke off a 
small piece and put it in her mouth. 

It was a good combination. The alcohol removed the exces- 
sive sweetness of the chocolate. She pressed it between her 
tongue and the roof of her mouth, sucking until it melted. It 
left the spots it had touched slightly numb. She chewed the next 
bite but didn’t like the way it liquefied and clung to her teeth. 
She felt a little high, but this was implausible, probably imagi- 
nary. Still she closed her eyes and swayed her head a little, had 
one more bite and threw the rest away. This time she reached 
into the garbage to bury it. She put the tea bags directly on the 
chocolate then pushed the whole thing down. 

She made her way to bed. When she laid down she realized 
her heart was pounding. She arranged her body in child’s pose: 
face down, knees up to her chest, one cheek on the pillow. Then 
she moved the pillow and rested her cheek flat on the mattress, 
letting her neck release. Again, the new locket tugged. She 
reached up and traced the chain with her fingers until she 
found the pendant. She felt its smoothness and the grooves of 
the engraving, and then she pulled it up to her face. The chain 
was just long enough to reach her lips. She put the locket in her 
mouth and held it there. It should have tasted like something, 
like metal, but it had no taste at all. 














GAYLORD BREWER 


A Small, Gone Moment 


Claudia kneels by the open doors 
of the shed, filling long feeders 
with a scoop, the center 

around which the scene plays. 


A tube of thistle for her goldfinches, 
another oily sunflower 

for cardinals, titmice, whoever arrives. 
Both, of course, for the fat, 


stub-tailed squirrel without respect. 
Have I mentioned yet that Jasper 
lopes around her in circles, 

jerky, arthritic gestures 


but happily in the action nevertheless? 
Claudia wears her old green coat, 

the thick cotton one I love 

and sometimes slip into 
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though the sleeves expose my wrists. 
And yes, I’m there as well, 

in the shadows of the porch 

with a mug, waiting to be recognized 


and waved to. It’s a simple 
moment among thousands, 
lived only by the three of us, 
only for us and the winter sun, 


and I know with absolute certainty 
the instant tumbling through 
my arms, that Pll never be happier, 
never fuller, never again have 


as much of what I want, 
one small, gone moment 
following another, until no more. 
And all that sweet magic finished. 
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KATE FETHERSTON 


After The War 


Nights of my childhood, Daddy, instead 

of painting in your garage studio, you'd 

be sipping a Manhattan studded with two 
cocktail onions, something fancy from before 


the war, when you danced on the Jersey shore 
to Benny Goodman with women whose pearls 
gleamed from moonlit throats. Back then, 
youd have taken the train down from New York 


where you drew stylish ads for magazines while 
bread lines swelled with other men who rode boxcars 
begging for work. Those years, you played 

tennis, sang tenor in a trio—luck and youth 


on your side. On a lark you joined the National 
Guard for the polo ponies but, sent to spy in France, 
abandoned for dead on D-Day, a man you didn't 
recognize woke up in a hospital two years 


later, who, when you could walk again, headed 
west until the money ran out. There you met 
my mother, a raw-boned girl young enough 
to be the daughter you didn’t yet 


have, and angry enough to keep you both 
alive. You spent my childhood hunkered, 
quiet so the nightmares might 

lose your address. Instead of painting 


you twisted leather strips around broken 
huarachas to the sound of Mexican 

ranchero music blaring from a makeshift 
radio. Just a kid, ’'d sneak in behind your 


back and filch onions from your drink, vinegar 
dripping down my chin. You'd blow 

smoke rings from Chesterfield Kings and if 
you weren't in a bad mood, I’d 


hang around memorizing paint cans, brushes, 
gesso lining metal shelves, lingering 

over the color wheel, figuring who knows 
whose coat of arms tacked to drywall, sawdust 
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scattered on cool cement. I hoarded these 
scraps as if attention to detail could 

lure you away from grief, as if in the right 
light you could come back. I kept asking who 


the blonde was in that painting you did years 
before I was born—she swayed on a bent 
nail by the screen door, glowing with color 
and possibility. You never would say, but 


maybe you knew she was how Id look 
thirty years into a future you couldn’t 
bear to see except through my eyes. 


PABLO MIGUEL MARTINEZ 


Yours, Sally Hemings 


All water has a perfect memory and is 
forever trying to get back to where it was. 
—Toni Morrison 


Everything you collect, 
spring bud 
on the dogwood and the butterfly 


that flirts with them, must be 
described precisely— 
named, sir. 


In Paris, after those days 
on a sea stirred by memory, 
I walked the streets of a place 


called Marais, the French name 
things as they are: Marais, something 
not quite water, not yet land. 


Tonight your weight, insistent, 
bears down on me. Your breath 
stale. I stare at the moon, 


our commonwealth, a sharp 


talon ripping the dark velvet 
of this difficult night. 
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Somebody’s Home 


A STORY BY KATHLEENE DONAHOO 














he fades away, never saying goodbye or where she’s 

going. One minute Clara’s there—Nan might be 

speaking to her—and when she turns for an answer, 
Clara is gone. 

Upon her return hours later, Nan catches a whiff of where 
Clara’s been. The smell of Lake Michigan lifts from her hair. 
Because Nan sometimes follows her sister, she knows Clara 
has walked far out on the rock jetties and let the lake spray 
fall on her. Her face, clothes, and shoes were thoroughly 
soaked earlier, but have since dried in the breeze. All that’s 
left is the silty lake smell when she shakes her head in 
response to Nan’s question: What did she do all day? Maybe 
she watched the ducks ride the waves in a straight line. Or sat 
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Carole Fishback 


on the rocks while the sky’s shifts were mirrored in the water, 
from blue to green to gray and back to green again. 

Other days Clara returns with the scent of candles— 
bayberry, jasmine or cinnamon—and Nan knows she’s 
wandered into town, lingered in the stores. The open door of 
the Olde Village Gift Shoppe beckoned to her, and she spent 
a while gazing at the soap and candles. She turned glass 
globes around to make the snow flakes drift. The shopkeepers 
leave her be—they know Clara is harmless. Some almost 
welcome her, sensing a gentle, kindly spirit. 

No point in asking: Where have you been? She looks at 
Nan as though to say, I’m here now, what does it matter? She 
wraps her chapped fingers around the hot mug placed before 
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her and wipes her nose with the tissue handed her, while 
Nan goes on about catching a chill without a coat, what was 
she thinking? It’s all just words—words that clatter like 
marbles down a wooden staircase and roll aimlessly about 
the floor. 


Many words have been used for Clara. 
Special, their mother used to say. We 
must take care. 

Retarded, the kids at school said. A bit 
exasperating, her teachers would some- 
times admit. Hard to reach. 

Without affect, the school psycholo- 
gist typed in her report. Often, it seems 
she’s in a fugue state. 

Neighbors in their small Michigan town knocked on the 
door clutching vitamins and herbal remedies. Without 
mentioning Clara by name, they'd hand over a bottle and say, 
just try the Bs. I myself feel so much better now that I take my 
Bs. Their mother thanked them and took the offerings inside. 
After she died, Nan found them stacked in a cabinet, 
unopened. 


her body. 


She died young, their mother. Fifty-one, four years older than 
Nan is now. Heart failure, a mere six months after Nan’s 
wedding. At the wake cousins rustled in a corner, whispering 
of a different kind of failure. She just gave up. This was her 
only way out... And him dead now too. At least he gave them 
money ... Least he could do, after walking out like that. 

Susan Langston, who lived in the house next door, touched 
Nan’s arm. “I’m so sorry you and Mike had to give up your 
new apartment. If you ever need anything, just yell over the 
hedge.” 

During the funeral Clara gazed around the room vaguely, 
showing no signs of grief. But afterward she was plagued 
with insomnia, and took to roaming the town during the 
night as well as the day. Terrain that Clara negotiated easily in 
the daylight proved hazardous in the dark. Once Nan was 
summoned to the emergency room to find that Clara had 
tripped and fractured her arm. On several occasions Clara 
came home in a police car. Uneasy while her sister was out 
roaming in the night, Nan was unable to sleep herself. 

She finally yielded to Mike’s urging and called in a social 
worker to inquire about putting Clara in a home. The woman 
perched on the edge of their mother’s favorite chair and 
frowned. Thinking had changed on these matters, she told 
Nan. Institutionalization was a last resort. Someone with a 
condition as mild as Clara’s was better off at home. Most 
families would prefer to keep her at home. 

A few months later Mike looked at Nan over his boiled 
eggs and said, “I can’t live this way any more.” 

Nan nodded, too tired to suggest another way. Mike got up 
and packed his things. 

In the weeks that followed, Nan managed to get Clara back 
onto a normal sleep schedule, and she sometimes wondered 
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She slipped back into 
the yews, through the 
spot that seemed to 
have been carved for 


what would have happened if Mike had stayed a bit longer. 
She found herself stringing words together in her mind— 
what she’d say to convince him to come back and try again. 
Nan unfolded the crumpled paper with his new number, then 
folded it back. Should she call him? 

Nan went into the backyard and found a spot in the yew 
hedge which afforded a clear view of 
Susan’s clothes line and kitchen 
window. Susan opened her back door 
and smiled. Nan had always seen their 
neighbor from a distance, as her 
mother’s friend, her mother’s age, but 
she now saw that Susan was only 
about ten years older than herself. 

Susan nodded when Nan told her 
about getting Clara to stay inside and sleep nights. “Your 
mother told me she did better with Clara, after your father 
left.” Nan stood still for a moment while Susan’s words 
settled, heavy inside her. She slipped back into the yews, 
through the spot that seemed to have been carved for her 
body. 

So now it’s just the two sisters, as it’s been for nearly 
twenty-five years. 


“Storm’s coming,” Clara says Saturday morning from the 
open doorway. 

Nan looks up from the newspaper, startled as always when 
Clara speaks. “The weather man says it’s supposed to be clear 
all day. But I expect you know better,” Nan says, watching 
Clara’s nostrils quiver as she scans the blue sky. 

Since the tumultuous period following their mother’s 
death, Clara has never been caught out in hazardous weather. 
Untroubled by rain or snow, she is always home when there 
is lightning or heavy winds. Good survival instincts, the 
doctor told Nan when they discussed Clara’s wanderlust. Nan 
was told not to worry overmuch when Clara was out during 
the day. It seemed she could take care of herself. 

Within an hour, the sky darkens and thunder rumbles in 
the distance. Clara stands at the door and watches hailstones 
bounce off the walk. 

The storm passes and is followed by several other outbursts 
during the course of the afternoon. Confined to the house, 
Clara grows restless. After dinner she stands at the window. 
She’s no longer watching lightning rend the sky, but instead 
stares directly at the house of the new people across the 
street. 

Following her gaze, Nan looks into the brightly lit living 
room. Bob Culvert sits watching an oversized TV; Peggy 
stands just behind him rubbing her distended belly. Their 
two blonde children chase each other around the room. 
Madison and Monroe, Susan told Nan over the hedge the 
other day. They'd had a good chuckle speculating about a 
name for the next Culvert. Adams? Van Buren? Fillmore? 

Suddenly Peggy Culvert looks toward Clara. She stalks over 
to the window and jerks the curtain closed. 
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Nan sighs and leads her sister away from the window. 
“Clara, I’ve told you, people don’t like you doing that.” 


The next morning Nan sees Bob Culvert loading his car with 
tennis balls and rackets. She walks over to introduce herself 
and explain about her sister. 

“I kinda figured,” Bob says. “I’ve tried talking to her, and 
she just stares at me.” 

“She has trouble making conversation, even with me,” Nan 
says. If she felt comfortable with Bob, she’d tell him that 
conversation with Clara is like tennis. Clara will suddenly 
volley a ball over the net. Before Nan can send the ball back, 
Clara’s already put down her racket and walked away. But 
Bob is rattling his car keys, so Nan simply tells him that Clara 
limits herself to brief factual remarks. 

“Yeah, I get it,” Bob says, tapping his forehead. “Nobody’s 
home.” 


Other neighbors, the old-timers who knew their mother, have 
told Nan that she has the patience of a saint. A heart of gold to 
care for her sister, Susan has said many times over the years. 

But Nan knows otherwise. She knows there was a night 
when her parents yelled and screamed at each other, unaware 
of their four-year-old daughter watching in the doorway. Her 
mother, who had been snipping coupons before the argu- 
ment started, flung her scissors in fury and they bounced off 
the kitchen wall. Nan picked them up and went upstairs. 

She never knew whether her mother had aimed the scissors 
at her father. But when Nan stood over Clara’s crib and held 
the scissors point-down, she knew she was aiming for a 
precise spot on the white forehead. Voices rose and fell down- 
stairs, a tide of anger that eddied around Nan’s feet. No 
matter that it was marbles Nan had left on the floor that had 
sent her father sprawling and cursing. Nan knew that Clara 
was the ultimate source of all the turmoil and unhappiness in 
the house. Clara, who slept peacefully, oblivious to everything 
around her. Nan let the scissors fall. 

Her memory of what happened afterward is muddled. Once, 
a year or two year later, she asked her mother, “That time I 
hurt Clara with the scissors, what happened? How bad was it?” 

Her mother looked at her, wide-eyed. “Oh no, Nan dear, 

_ you've never hurt Clara. Why would you? We all love Clara.” 

Nan thought things over for a minute. “But Daddy didn’t 
love Clara. She made him go away.” 

“Now that’s just not true,” her mother said. “Your father 
loves both of you very much. Divorce is a fact of life, Nan. 
Just look at our street—the Patersons, the Fitzgeralds, Patty’s 
parents. It just happens. It has nothing to do with Clara.” 

But all these years later, Nan can feel a small gouge when 
she runs her fingers along the kitchen wall. And when they’re 
outside, and Clara tilts her head just so, Nan sees a tiny white 
mark on her forehead that glistens in the sunlight. 


Which of us mellowed first? Nan wonders on Sunday evening 
as she takes her sister’s hand in her own. She studies the 
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ragged nails under the kitchen lamp. Time was Clara would 
yank her hand away. She hated to be touched. The weekly 
struggle over Clara’s nails was one of the things Mike had 
objected to. Why bother? Let her do it herself, or not. 

Nan yielded on other things. Clara hated hair cuts, cringing 
at the feel of the metal against her neck, so Nan trimmed the 
ends of her hair every few months as it approached her waist. 
Clara’s hair was lovely, Nan thought: a variegated blend of 
blonde, red and light brown, now with a few strands of gray. 
Why not let it swing long and loose, if Clara wanted? 

But fingers were a different matter. Nan kept her own nails 
neatly trimmed and polished for work. Although she sensed 
that bank customers seldom looked directly at her—a plain 
woman in tailored business clothes—they’d be certain to 
notice her fingers when she pointed to an interest rate, or slid 
papers across her desk for a signature. Nan recoiled at the 
sight of Clara’s nails, dirty and jagged as if she’d dug in the 
earth with her bare hands. 

Nan knew that on her sister’s forays into town she wandered 
into stores and touched the merchandise. Clara ran her hand 
along the faux fur trim on coats, squeezed loaves of French 
bread, rubbed burnished brass door knockers, and opened 
books to sniff the newness inside. The shopkeepers were toler- 
ant because she was gentle and never damaged anything. But 
with such dirty hands! For years Nan struggled with her, some- 
times only cutting a nail or two before Clara would slip away. 

Now Clara sits calmly while Nan trims each nail, eases out 
the dirt, and rubs lotion into the torn cuticles. Next Nan 
begins on her own nails, a far more elaborate procedure. 
Clara, usually too fidgety to sit for long, will linger for this. 
She lifts the bottles from Nan’s plastic caddy and studies their 
colors while Nan removes last week’s polish. Clara holds a 
bottle up to the light, and passes it over. 

“No, Clara, that red is for winter. Pick something lighter.” 
And she does. Not exactly what Nan would have selected 
herself, but she accepts Clara’s offering and opens the bottle. 
Nan savors this moment, their two heads bent together under 

the kitchen lamp. 


From her desk in the bank lobby, Nan watches as the bakery 
across the street is dismantled. The sign is lowered, the 
equipment loaded into a small truck. The owner shakes 
hands with his former assistants, and drives off. 

Their office may be next, the branch president told Nan 
this morning. Ted is trying to convince Nan to accept a 
strategic planning position at the Chicago headquarters. 
Word has come that the upper echelons are tired of brash 
young MBAs. They want someone tried and true, with a long 
history of sound judgment in the field—they want Nan. 

For years Nan has turned down promotions and transfers, 
clinging to this desk in the lobby where the police and neigh- 
bors can find her quickly. But this time she might find herself 
without a desk to cling to, if Ted is to be believed. 

“Here’s the plan for branch closings,” Ted says, lowering a 
sheaf of papers onto her desk. An impending merger will 
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eliminate her job and the entire office within the year, he’s 
told her. 

“Okay, Pll look at it,” Nan says. “But I’ve told you, I really 
don’t want to move.” 

“Think it over carefully, Nan,” Ted says. “A job like this 
won't come around again.” 


The lawn has been mowed, mostly, Nan sees as she pulls into 
the driveway after work. There are a few patches of tall grass 
that Clara missed with the push-mower. Still, Nan is pleased. 
Often Clara forgets altogether. 

Another good sign: today’s mail is stacked on the kitchen 
table. Nan sits and sorts, placing the bills to one side and 
everything else in the trash can at her feet. She hesitates over 
a letter from the Trollope Society inviting its members to a 
dinner meeting in London. Nan joined the organization 
several years ago. She’d tired of the library’s collection of 
sandy, water-stained bestsellers favored by the summer resi- 
dents. When the librarian bristled at her suggestion that he 
acquire one or two of Anthony Trollope’s novels, Nan made 
her own arrangements. Twice a year a box of books published 
by the Society is delivered to her door. 

Nan looks up for a moment, then reads the letter again. 
The meeting would probably be dull. She’d be seated next to 
some pompous bore who'd run on and on about fox hunting 
and rotten boroughs. But still. London. 

She’d never been out of Michigan, Nan confided to Susan 
one day, some ten years ago. Susan said, “Oh Nan, you should 
take a vacation. I’ll spell you with Clara for a bit.” 

But she’s never gone, and now Susan is nursing her 
husband through emphysema. Nan let Susan’s offer slip 
through her fingers, like so much else. 

Nan looks up as Clara enters the room. Uprooting her 
sister to Chicago might be impossible, but surely they could 
take a four-day trip. “Clara, would you like to go to London?” 

Clara flinches, and raises grass-stained fingers to her 
cheeks. “No. Do not send me to London.” 

“T wouldn't send you, Clara. We'd go together.” But even as 
she speaks, the idea is fading. Clara, cooped up for eight 
hours on a plane? She’d walk up and down the aisles, trying 
to find a way out. 

Nan lets the dinner invitation fall into the trash. 


“You'd never want to go that far,” Nan’s mother had said. She 
would not look at the color brochure Nan held out, refused 
to touch the letter from Boston College offering admission 
and financial aid. “Besides, you said yourself you don’t know 
what you want to study.” That was true enough—Nan had 
been so captivated by pictures of the cozy dorm rooms and 
bustling dining halls, the stone buildings etched against the 
city skyline, that she’d paid scant attention to the academic 
offerings. 

In the end Nan commuted to Ferris State and studied 
accounting at her desk at home. She immersed herself in 
figures, in neat columns of credit and debit. Under her 
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gooseneck tension lamp, Nan traced amortization curves, 
marking with care the exact point where debt is extinguished. 


They’re lying, Nan tells herself as the couple at her desk fills in 
the home equity loan application. Bathroom remodels, they've 
said. The husband describes the Italian tile and fixtures they’ve 
selected. “Lovely,” Nan murmurs. 

Although they don’t recognize Nan, she knows them. They 
live a block away from her, and according to Susan’s sources, 
they’ve already remodeled the baths and everything else in the 
past two years. Now the quarter-acre lot is simply too small for 
their ambitions, and they've found something grander. The 
catch—according to Susan—is that they'll have to buy the new 
house right away, and until they sell the other, they'll be in a bit 
of a pinch. Why pay an extra ten percentage points for a bridge 
loan, if they can bluff their way through an equity application? 
As soon as Nan cuts them a check, a For Sale sign will sprout on 
their lawn. 

But what does it matter? They'll pay it back; the bank’s money 
is safe. They are one of those upwardly mobile couples that pass 
through the neighborhood, risk-takers who always seem to land 
on their feet. As Susan has pointed out, they have their good side: 
all their fussing and fixing has boosted everyone’s property values. 

Behind the couple Nan glimpses Ted in his office doorway. 
He’s on the phone again, and the angle of his head tells her he’s 
talking to headquarters, possibly about his conversation with her 
this morning. Under renewed pressure to get Nan to accept the 
Chicago job, he’s shortened his estimate for the branch’s demise. 
Three to six months, he’s now saying. Termination is almost 
certain if she declines. 

In a softer tone Ted said he knew that her sister’s “problem” is 
the source of Nan’s professional inertia. Completely understand- 
able that Nan never mentioned it over the years as she declined 
one opportunity after another. But she should know that senior 
management is aware; they’re offering resources to help transi- 
tion Clara to Chicago. Help finding new doctors, counseling, 
anything she needs. 

If Ted knew me better, Nan thinks wryly, he’d also mention 
Chicago bookstores, full panoplies of Trollope volumes at my 
fingertips. Probably a reading group as well. She initials the final 
document, and caps her pen. 

Nan slides the document over to the couple, and turns to the 
window just in time to see Clara’s head pass. Serene, almost 
stately she looks with her hair flowing behind her, like the 
figurehead of a ship. She doesn’t even glance at the bank; it is 
not a place she frequents. As Nan watches, a car stops and its 
driver smiles and waves her sister across. Clara in Chicago 
suddenly seems impossible, the city across the lake as faraway 
and out of reach as London. 

Nan turns back to the couple. “We'll call you tomorrow 
morning,’ she says, taking their paperwork and shaking their 
hands. “I have what I need here.” 


“Help me clear the table,” Nan says. “Bring over the juice 
glasses and the butter knife.” Clara does, and goes back for 
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the dirty plates. While Nan is washing the scrambled egg pan, 
she looks over and Clara is gone. It’s a bright Saturday 
morning—the sunshine must have beckoned. 

Nan turns back to the sink just as Clara glides by the 
kitchen window, biking in the direction of town. The surface 
of the pan is worn, and egg tends to stick there. Nan is 
worrying it when she hears a sudden clunk, a thud, a muted 
scream. 

A blonde head on the sidewalk is the first thing Nan sees 
when she runs outside. Madison Culvert lies wailing. At some 
distance, Clara sits on the grass, looking dazed. Her bike is 
upended, its tires askew. 

“She ran into me. On purpose! She tried to knock me 
down!” Madison shrieks. 

Peggy Culvert lumbers over. “That woman should be kept 
off the streets. She attacked my child!” 

Before Nan can reach Clara, Susan is at her side, uttering 
soothing noises. So Nan walks over to the Culverts. She bends 
down to see Madison’s scraped knees and sore head, and 
attempts to make peace. 


“Best if she keeps a low profile for now,’ the social 
worker says later that day. The Culverts had 
summoned the police, who in turn contacted 
social services. “Keep her in for a bit.” 

“But I’ve just told you she wasn’t trying to hurt 
the child. Susan Langston saw Madison run into 
Clara’s path, taunting her.” 

“Yes, I’ve taken all that down. But the Culverts 
have another story. And right now, feelings are 
running high. They could make things difficult 
for you.” She looks at Nan. “If you decided, you 
and her doctor, that Clara has become a danger to 
herself or others, a home might be an option.” 

“An option,” Nan says faintly. All the years she’d 
imagined this: Clara under the care of others. “But 
Clara couldn't stand being cooped up. She needs 
her freedom.” 

“Freedom has its costs, as we’ve seen today. 
Maple Crossing has a good reputation.” The 
woman hands a brochure to Nan and gets to her 

- feet. “It’s your call.” 


Monday is a slow day at work. In between 
inquiries about CD rates and loan approvals, Nan 
checks Chicago real estate sites and taps numbers 
into her calculator. With the higher salary and the 
sale of her house, she can easily afford to settle 
Clara at Maple Crossing and purchase a one- 
bedroom place for herself a few blocks from the 
bank headquarters. Driving time from Chicago to 
Maple Crossing would be two hours and forty 
minutes, her computer informs her. 

Next Nan studies the Maple Crossing brochure 








water or any trees that resemble maples. One of Thursday’s 
entrees is macaroni and cheese, a favorite of Clara’s since 
childhood. Clara will hate Arts & Crafts, however, and will 
refuse to participate in Yoga. Nan scans the physical layout. 
There are grounds for walking, enclosed of course, and small. 
Clara could cover them in five minutes. 

Several times during the day Nan reaches for the phone, 
then pulls her hand back. She can’t shake the image of Clara 
pacing the length of Maple Crossing’s fence. 

Midweek a call comes from Jim Stewart, the elderly 
attorney who'd handled their mother’s affairs. “The Culverts’ 
lawyer says they don’t want money. They want a commitment 
from you that you'll keep Clara off the street.” 

“But that’s impossible,” Nan says. 

“Think about what would be possible, and we'll counter. 
They say Madison is having nightmares about the incident. 
We'll have to respond, if we want to prevent things from 
getting ugly.” 

The moment she gets home Nan goes out back, and is 
dismayed to smell Susan’s dryer. On fine days like this, Susan 
always hangs her wash outside. Larry must be having trouble 
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Evolution 


The seaman took the boat out, roared 

so far beyond the dock the water wasn’t grey anymore 
but the translucent blue of unsettled ice. 

They dropped their nets into the water, 

pulled out starfish to collect on the deck. 

Once the deck was so full the planks disappeared, 

the seamen gathered them in their hands, one at a time 
and tore the starfish into smaller pieces. 

After separating each limb they tossed the fragments 
overboard, grabbed another and began again. 

They didn’t stop until the planks were clean 

though wet and slick like their hands. 

They did this to be rid of them, to save their oyster crop. 
The men called it—control. At first they didn’t know, 

if torn from their center, leaving a remnant of core still 
attached to its limb, a starfish can remake itself. 

But they learned when they returned after two summers 
to find thousands of stars in the water. 








and web site. There’s no evidence of a body of 
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breathing, requiring her constant attention. Nan waits for a 
while, but Susan doesn’t appear. 


“Yes, he’s worse,” Susan says when she emerges the next 
morning, looking haggard. “The end isn’t far off.” She raises a 
hand to brush off Nan’s protests. “Sitting with Larry day and 
night, I’ve been thinking about all the years we’ve had. It 
made me think of other things.” 

Susan pauses, and pushes a strand of hair out of her face. 
“I should have never let you stay here, in your mother’s place. 
You should have gone with Mike.” 

“But Susan, that, that was never . . .” Nan says. “Anyway, it 
was so long ago.” 

“The social worker is right, Nan. Take Clara to Maple 
Crossing and go after that new job. Yes, it was Madison’s 
fault: she ran into Clara’s path. But Clara didn’t swerve 
quickly enough. She’s deteriorated, she’s much less focused 
than she used to be.” 

“Deteriorated? What do you mean?” Nan says. 

“You wouldn't have noticed, being with her every day. 
Besides, you look for the best in her, just like your mother 
did. That’s Larry calling me. I'll stop over later.” 


“You've read that book before,” Clara says from the living 
room doorway Friday evening. 

Nan lowers Barchester Towers to her lap. “Yes, I have. Many 
times over the years. It’s like an old friend. There’s a comfort 
in it—something I can come back to. And each time, it’s a 
little different.” 

“Yes,” Clara says, and leaves the room. 

Nan sits, looking at the space where her sister had been. 


Everyday when Clara goes outside, things are a little different. 


The sky, the air, the foliage, the scurry of small animals in the 
brush. Clara has walked by Lake Michigan thousands of 
times, but it’s never the same. 

Nan snaps the book shut. The Culverts will make them- 
selves a nuisance for a while, but with the new baby, they'll 
soon be thinking about a larger house. As for her job, there’s 
still a chance that Ted’s dire predictions will be proven 
wrong. Maybe she and Clara will be lucky, maybe they can 
simply wait out these storms. 


It’s Saturday again—a full week since the collision with 
Madison. After breakfast Nan hears children’s voices from the 
open window and turns to her sister. “Clara, when you go 
out, head the other way, toward the lake. You can cut back 
over on Center if you want to go into town.” 

Clara looks at Nan for a long moment, and then lets her 
eyes trail slowly around the room. The fruit bowl and 
chipped enamel canisters, the flowered curtains, their 
mother’s rooster clock above the sink. 

“Did you hear me, Clara?” Nan asks impatiently. She has 
things to do today, but first she must make sure Clara is out 
of harm’s way. “You have to stay away from those kids.” 

“Yes, I hear,” Clara says, and walks out of the room. 
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From the window Nan sees Clara pause on the sidewalk to 
look back at the house, then slowly turn away. Unease rises in 
Nan’s throat—there’s something different about Clara. Not 
the deterioration Susan mentioned, but something. Perhaps 
she should follow? No, it’s just her own nerves, worn raw by 
the past week, Nan tells herself as she picks up her keys. Clara 
is the same. 


Twelve hours later Nan calls the police to report her sister 
missing. Not since the period after their mother’s death has 
Clara stayed out into the night. Lengthy explanations are 
unnecessary: the police are familiar with Clara’s habits. 

The first day or two is critical, the sergeant tells Nan. But his 
men are out already; he’s certain they'll bring Clara safely 
home. 

Nan sits through the night, waiting for Clara to be 
returned in a police car. I’ve done this before, I can do it again, 
she tells herself. 

At dawn Nan, Ted, and several co-workers begin to comb 
the town, the parks, the beach. No one they question has seen 
Clara. Nan returns home periodically, hoping to find her 
sleeping peacefully in her bed, or eating in the kitchen. 

During the period following their mother’s death, Clara 
was never out for more than twenty-four hours. As dusk falls 
on Sunday, Nan realizes they’re on new, uncharted terrain. 

It was the mention of London, Nan decides, pulling maca- 
roni and cheese from the oven. She should have made clear 
that if she and Clara went to London together, they'd return 
together. Clara needs everything spelled out. Nan sets the 
steaming dish by the open window, so that its rich aroma will 
waft out into the night. 

It is dark by the time Nan sits down at the table, but she 
doesn’t lower the blinds. She puts the pasta in her mouth, 
pretends to eat. No, it wasn’t London, but Chicago. The care 
Nan took not to speak of the new job around her sister was 
unnecessary—Clara would have simply sensed a change in 
the weather, a shift in the wind over the hedge. 

Those last moments in the kitchen were Clara’s leave- 
taking. She’d been trying to imprint Nan’s face and house- 
hold objects on her memory. So unlike Clara—that last, 
lingering look. And if she’d had any doubts, Nan’s impatience 
would have erased them. Begone! was what she'd spelled out 
for Clara, Nan realizes. 

After clearing her dishes Nan takes out the manicure kit, as 
she would on an ordinary Sunday evening. In front of the 
open window, she sets out her clippers, nail caddy, and 
Clara’s cuticle lotion. The lights are blazing, the blinds open. 
Anyone can see her. 

If the Culverts look over from across the street, they’ll 
decide that Nan is as loony as her sister. To someone driving 
by, she’ll look lonely. But these people are of no consequence. 
There is only one person who can read her signal. Nan sifts 
through the polish in her caddy until she finds a shimmery 
hue that makes her think of frothy lake waves, flecked with 
sun. She holds the bottle up to the light. oO 
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PETER MAKUCK 


Spinners 


I had wanted to stay inside. Monarchs 
had migrated. Cicadas littered the walkway. 
Greentail shrimp had fled to deep water. 


It was time to haul the boat, winterize, 
let it hibernate. Though sunny, a cold wind 
from the north made the sound waves white. 


Still, we loaded our gear and headed out. 
A mile off the beach, leeward of the island, 
out of the wind, we took off our jackets, 


used planers to take our lures down deep. 
As usual we followed arrowing terns 
and crash-diving pelicans to the schools. 


Right off boated a blue, and later lost 
a heavy fighter twenty feet from the transom, 
an albacore, that left me sadly unexcited. 


Toward afternoon’s end, our fishbox held 
enough dinner for a dozen. That’s when 
splashes appeared to the south, geysers. 


Then leaping bodies agleam in the sun. 
I throttled back and eased ahead. Dolphin, 
we thought, but up close they were sharks, 


spinner sharks, rocketing up through 
a huge pod of menhaden. Fin tips black, 
undersides white, backs a blaze of bronze 


as if from tanning all summer long. 
Spectacular leaps, eight feet at least, rotating 
two or three times in midair. Never 


had I gotten this close. No telling 
how long we stood in the cockpit watching 
and wordless. All around us they were, 


then suddenly gone. Nothing but the soft 
slap of water against the hull, rising 
and falling into deep swells. The sunset 


had maybe ten minutes to go, the inlet 
dangerous in the dark. Dave, never one 
to profess, made a sweep with his arm: 
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This ts the church that really matters. 
Not a preacher can beat it. | remembered 
it was Sunday, remembered I had wanted 


to stay inside, in favor of what? Another 
afternoon of back-to-back ball games? 
I remembered finally to get us on plane 


toward the inlet, where we turned west 
onto a silver path of unearthly glitter, 
cold wind burning on my cheeks like shame. 


CHARLES HARPER WEBB 


Please Notice | Don’t 
Want You to Notice Me 


At any lecture, concert, reading—any gathering 
where rapt attention is the rule—some fool 

is sure to tiptoe from the room, roaring 

in body language, “DON’T MIND ME!” 


These Incarnations of Apology never stroll 
away like hit men, pistols slhpping 

from gloved hands, their casualness 

shielding them from view. They take the stance 


of Cartoon Cat sneaking up on Cartoon Mouse: 
high on tiptoes, shoulders hunched 

to occupy less space, hands drawn up 

like a squirrel to eat a walnut, a parson to pray. 


“Please know Id stay if my heart attack 

and death throes wouldn't interrupt your show,” 
their movements say. “If my family weren't 
burning alive. If I didn’t have to stop 


an asteroid freighted with earth’s doom.” 
“The bowels again?” I want to boom. 
But why reward the pride that made me, 
as a child, assume all eyes were on my 


stumbling tennis shoes, uncool lunch box 
and clothes, the zit that blazed like a search- 
light on the tip of my impossibly protuberant 
nose. 
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Metamorphosis in Detroit 


ONE SUMMER MORNING, A RAGGEDY 
shadow darted out from under the old 
black-and-white television set on my 
kitchen table, plopped to the floor and 
disappeared. A maverick beetle in from 
the garden, I reasoned, or maybe a 
mutant ant. The next day, my six-year- 
old son Nicholas trapped something in 
a pickle jar. Grinning up at me from 
beneath his Detroit Tigers baseball cap, 
he announced he was taking it to show- 
and-tell. I stared through the glass at 
the flat yellowish-brownish creature: six 
hairy legs, long flickering antennae, two 
big wraparound eyes, the bulging brow 
of a philosopher. It was grooming itself, 
one leg up, like a cat. 

“Take it outside,” I told my son, “and 
don’t talk about it.” 

Skittering continued behind the TV 
for a week before my reluctant atten- 
tion was drawn to a well-dressed 
matron peering out from the screen, 
her eyebrows raised in an expression 
that mirrored my own confusion and 
horror. 

“T won't tolerate them in my house 
she wailed. 

“We'll get rid of the cockroaches,” 
came the reassuring voice of the Orkin 
Man, easing the burden onto his 
own broad shoulders. It sounded so 
simple. 

But I am a pacifist, a vegetarian, an 
ecofeminist. I cradle moths in my 
hands and carry them outside. I share 
the planet humbly with all creatures 
great and small, though I'd had no real 
dealings with cockroaches. I knew 
them only indirectly, as the ultimate 
underdogs of literature. In Don 
Marquis’ 1927 Archy and Mehitabel, 
Archy the cockroach has the transmi- 
grated soul of a poet and writes free 
verse from the underside of a world 
full of giant mop buckets and evil-eyed 
exterminators. Diving furiously at the 
keys of an old typewriter, too small to 
work the shift key for the capital 


(pe? 
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letters, he declares that “expression is 
the need of my soul” and announces 

his intention to convey the cockroach 
point of view: 


of all 

the massacres and slaughter 
of persecuted insects 

at the hands of cruel humans 


My views were formed, as well, in 
solidarity with Kafka’s Gregor Samsa, a 
humble clerk metamorphosed into a 
giant bug among human predators. 
Poor Gregor is content to creep up and 
down the wall or to dream in a corner 
as his sister plays the violin. But even 
this faithful sister eventually disowns 
him, declaring: “This disgusting 
animal”—tellingly, readers assume it’s 
a cockroach—“obviously wants to 
occupy the whole apartment and force 
us to sleep in the gutter.” 

Pd always sided with the bug. Given 
humanity’s sordid history, I was even 
inclined to agree with the English 
professor in Jane Smiley’s 1995 novel, 
Moo, that “[bJeing turned into a bug is 
a step up” for Gregor. So, theoretically, 
I was all for the cockroaches and 
against their human oppressors. But 
now my roaches marched from kitchen 
table to refrigerator to bathroom sink 
with the authority of doom, testing my 
principles and calling up some nastier 
characters from the cockroach canon: a 
decades-long parade of cinematic 
frankenbugs, roboroaches, goo-drip- 
ping cooties from outer space—and 
“The Cockroach That Ate Cincinnati.” 

So, it was with trembling fingers that 
I leafed through the Detroit phone 
book and found eleven yellow pages 
devoted to pest control. Competition 
was fierce. Six listings came before I 
even got to Aardvark Exterminators 
(“We use unmarked cars”). Appeals 
ranged from the euphemistic 
(“Pestorest”) to the metaphorical 


(“Call Dr. Jess. All his patients die . . .”) 
to the literal (“We Kill”). 

To dignify their trade, some compa- 
nies had chosen names like Christian 
Exterminators and Phoenix 
Environmental Systems, names hinting 
cryptically at resurrection. An outfit 
called Atlas boasted, “All work super- 
vised by university graduate.” 

As I set down the phone book to 
make breakfast, I could hear my two 
sons, Nick and eleven-year-old 
Alexander, keeping score in the bath- 
room: 
“Over here, crawling in the bathtub!” 

“Hey look, a bunch of ’em under the 
sink!” 

I shushed them and told them to get 
dressed for school. As I poured their 
orange Juice, the toast popped up, and 
a cockroach zipped out from under the 
toaster, apparently un-singed. I picked 
up the butter dish and beheld a 
squashed specimen, wings spread in 
the figure of a crucifixion. 

During the first troubled week of my 
cockroach invasion, I'd confided my 
secret to trusted friends who whispered 
back tales of their own roach-ridden 
lives. One depended on Mr. Roach of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. Another swore by 
the crew at Men in Black. A third 
friend had a monthly arrangement 
with Slug-a-Bug. But each told a tale of 
ubiquitous chemical dust, of heavy 
expenditure, of route men who never 
appeared twice. 

I wanted to retreat from the 
problem—like a Southern Belle of my 
acquaintance. Her husband tells of how 
he first set eyes on her, standing in the 
shadow of a six-foot-long plastic roach 
revolving on a pole above the Terminix 
office in Austin. Wracking his brain for 
a pickup line, he’d pointed up at the 
megaroach, done up in fluorescent 
purple and green paint, and asked his 
future wife if they got many cock- 
roaches in Texas. 
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“Oh, we don’t have roaches here,” 
she’d drawled, “just lil ole palmetto 
bugs.” 

I lack my friend’s cool Southern 
assurance, but when I noticed an ad for 
Pied Piper Pest Control, an acceptable _ 
strategy sprang to mind. While chemical 
warfare is not in my nature, I have 
nothing against reasoned argument, 
even gentle coercion. Why not lure the 
roaches out? This would require research 
into their passions and preferences— 
acquiring their language, so to speak. I 
resolved to track down the essentials at 
the Detroit Public Library the following 
Monday morning, after I dropped the 
kids off at their elementary school. 


IT WAS POURING RAIN AS I DROVE MY 
rust-pocked Ford Escort down 
Woodward Avenue through a land- 
scape of human dereliction that 
dwarfed the effects of my cockroach 
invasion: the abandoned White Castle, 
the crumbling hulks of Victorian 
mansions, the Stone Adult XXX 
Theater. I pulled up to the school, 
nestled between a boarded-up Chinese 
restaurant and a homeless shelter on 
Detroit’s drug-infested Cass Corridor. 
Why did I stay in the city, when 
families from my neighborhood—an 
enclave of neat brick flats and bunga- 
lows—were taking off for the suburbs 
in droves? P'd convinced myself that it 
wasn't merely necessity. True, I was a 
single-mother survivalist without 
many options. But there was also a 
principle behind my staying. Like my 
children’s teachers, soldiering on at 
their posts in the troubled city, I didn’t 
want to be someone who bailed. I had 
always sided with the underdog. I 
would stubbornly hold to my princi- 
ples. Yes, even about cockroaches. 

_ I drove back down Woodward to the 
library and parked illegally in the 
circular drive by the entrance. 
Covering the top of my head with a 
newspaper, I dashed into the rain, 
through the revolving door and up the 
white marble steps to the science 
section. Consulting a library computer, 
I gathered a tower of books—including 
some entomology tomes that hadn't 
left the building in decades—and 
learned the rudiments of cockroach 
history. 

Cockroaches adopted their way of 
life during the Carboniferous Period, 
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one so rich in cockroaches—perhaps 
eight hundred different kinds—that 
paleontologists have labeled it “The 
Age of Cockroaches.” The first speci- 
mens twitched onto the scene some 
fifty-five million years before the first 
dinosaurs. They saw Tyrannosaurus rex 
come and go. Among all insects known 
from that epoch, cockroaches alone 
have endured through fire and ice for 
at least three hundred million years, 
essentially unchanged. Darwin referred 
to them as “living fossils.” Indeed the 
venerable cockroach you admire, 
frozen in amber in the natural history 
museums display case, closely resem- 
bles the intruder you stomped flat that 
morning on the kitchen floor. 

The high cost of downtown parking 
fines slipped my mind as I sat hunched 
over my books at a polished oak table 
all morning, moving deeper and 
deeper into the cockroach condition. 
There were yellowing pictures of 
specimens with distinguished names 
worthy of their ancient lineage—like 
Blaberus craniifer, largest of American 
roaches; Cryptocercus punctulatus, the 
wood roach, and Gromphadorhina 
portentosa, the giant Madagascar 
hissing cockroach, which, according to 
entomologists, can live for seven years 
and grow to three inches, hisses loud 
enough to scare a dog, and is highly 
recommended as a hardy and docile 
pet, good for beginners. Currently at 
least four thousand kinds of cock- 
roaches are recognized, with countless 
more, presumably, lurking undiscov- 
ered in the planet’s cracks and corners. 
A team of international scientists had 
recently spotted a monster cockroach, 
four inches long, in the mountain 
caves of Indonesia and, no doubt to 
the dismay of local householders, 
launched a campaign to protect it 
(BBC). 

With a touch of disappointment, I 
identified my cockroaches as the most 
common household variety—Blattella 
germanica, the German roach. He 
apparently originated in Africa, not 
Germany, but cockroaches tend to get 
named for whomever you'd like to 
crush under your foot at a given 
historical moment. “During its spread 
across Europe,” writes former Harvard 
Insect Curator Howard Evans, “the 
German roach was called the Prussian 
roach by the Russians, the Russian 


roach by the Prussians, thus paralleling 
the history of syphilis, which was 
known as the ‘French disease’ 
throughout much of Europe, but the 
‘Italian disease’ by the French.” 

Political, ethnic, and interest groups 
have, similarly, demonized outsiders by 
nicknaming them after the local pest. 
“Las Cucurachas” was a disparaging 
term for female camp followers of 
Pancho Villa’s army during the 
Mexican Revolution (1910-1920). 
These women were memorialized in 
the folk song, “La Cucuracha,” with its 
baffling chorus about a stoned cock- 
roach: 


La cucuracha, la cucuracha, 

ya no puede caminar 

porque no tiene, porque le falta 
marijuana que fumar 


The cockroach, the cockroach, 

is unable to walk 

because she has none, because 
she lacks 


marijuana to smoke 


The song apparently evolved, not 
only from legends surrounding Pancho 
Villa, but also from multiple threads of 
oral tradition—into a patchwork of 
political satire, romance, and drug 
imagery. Perhaps this jumbling of 
sources and themes had spawned the 
association of drugs and cockroaches 
that eventually led to the marijuana 
cigarettes butt “roach”; the “coke bugs” 
and stoned “belly dancing roaches” in 
the novels of William S. Burroughs, 
who once worked as an exterminator; 
and such reggae classics as “Weedy 
Weedy” and “Mi Brethren Roach” by 
Jamaican singer Eek-a-Mouse. 

Further examples of roach exploita- 
tion and slander? In the eighties, Rafael 
Eitan, an Israeli chief of staff known 
for his blunt language, referred to the 
Palestinians as “roaches in a jar.” And 
at his 1992 extortion trial, New York 
mob boss John Gotti, lapsing into 
underworld dialect, denounced the 
“miserable cockroach” who ratted him 
out and could expect to be squashed 
forat 


IN WHAT IS SURELY HISTORY'S MOST 
egregious cockroach appropriation, 
Hutu power fanatics in Rwanda labeled 
the Tutsi people inyenzi, cockroaches, 
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and promoted the language of disgust 
associated with an infestation in order 
to convince an entire population to 
take up machetes in 1994 and slaughter 
a million of their neighbors. Echoing 
the logic of anti-Semitic Nazi propa- 
ganda, the extremists argued that 
Tutsis represented an incorrigible evil. 
Leave just a few inyenzi and the plague 
will return, because, “A cockroach 
cannot give birth to a butterfly.” 

Given the roach’s evil reputation, 
his association with narcotics, his 
exploitation as a symbol of disgust and 
a rationale for genocide, I welcomed 
the occasional happier affiliation. 
Long before Kafka’s Gregor Samsa, it 
seemed, the cockroaches of literature 
and lore had spoken for the outcast 
and the downtrodden. In the Classical 
Greek play, Peace, Aristophanes had his 
peasant Trygaeus—besieged by the 
miseries of the Peloponnesian War— 
ascend to Mount Olympus on a man- 
size cockroach to plead for divine 
intervention on behalf of his wretched 
compatriots. Cockroaches figured as 
tricksters in African folktales and 
reemerged to match wits with their 
tormentors in Caribbean folktales and 
African-American slave narratives. 
Identification with the canny underdog 
also led a number of contemporary 
Latino writers to embrace cockroach 
pariahdom. Oscar Acosta’s 1973 
autobiographical novel, Revolt of the 
Cockroach People, pits East Los Angeles 
Chicanos against the Anglo legal 
establishment, and in Martin Espada’s 
1993 Cockroaches of Liberation, Latino 
activists multiply, strike, and disappear 
in the dark, “too quick for stomping 
boots.” It remained only for the roach 
to be sainted and, indeed, Philip José 
Farmer—writing under the pen name 
Kilgore Trout in the 1975 satirical 
novel, Venus on the Half-Shell—has 
his hero learn the secrets of the 
universe from a cockroach sage named 
Bingo. 

My research also uncovered some 
pleasant surprises of a more scientific 
nature. A cockroach won't bite you, but 
if there’s absolutely nothing else 
around, he may nibble a bit at your 
eyelashes or fingernails. He keeps 
himself clean and his back continually 
polished, though he lives off human 
filth and spreads it around in the 
process. Although he has been linked 
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to polio, hepatitis, asthma, salmonella, 
leprosy, and the bubonic plague, the 
cockroach actually considers you the 
hygiene problem. After exploring your 
hand or your sleep-quiet eyelids, he'll 
lick his antennae, hooking them with a 
front leg and pulling them through his 
mouth to remove your skin’s oily 
residue. That explained the fastidious 
and distinctly feline ritual P'd 
witnessed last week in my son’s pickle 
jar. 

I was surprised to learn that cock- 
roaches have been the lab animal of 
choice in a gruesome variety of scien- 
tific experiments worldwide, particu- 
larly in the US where they are exempt 
from Animal Welfare Act protection 
because of “insufficient evidence that 
they are capable of feeling pain.” A 
team of international researchers at 
Tokyo University had surgically 
implanted cockroaches with micro- 
robotic backpacks weighing one-tenth 
of an ounce, about twice the weight of 
the roaches themselves. With hand- 
held devices, the scientists delighted in 
steering the bugs around the lab like 
remote-controlled go-karts. Their 
enthusiasm did not, however, extend to 
the toiling roaches. “They are not very 
nice insects,” one commented. “They 
are a little bit smelly, and there’s some- 
thing about the way they move their 
antennae. But they look nicer when 
you put a little circuit on their backs 
and remove their wings.” 

I found a number of references to 
the high intelligence of roaches, as 
demonstrated by their ability to master 
complicated mazes. Once trained, they 
can even be convinced to run them 
headless, a popular diversion of sadists 
and science fair enthusiasts, apparently, 
since I found half a dozen references to 
the headless, maze-running roach. 
Beheading doesn’t rob the roach of his 
memory, apparently, because he has an 
extra brain in his tail—a mere ganglion 
actually—that not only remembers the 
path through a maze, but also coordi- 
nates an efficient escape reflex. This 
enables the cockroach, with or without 
head, to hurtle away at the first sign of 
danger and worry about the head 
problem later. 

One source even included practical 
tips on how to decapitate the hapless 
subject (slow strangulation by dental 
floss) and how to verify a successful 


nonlethal beheading (tickle with a 
feather or toothpick). “The subject 
should be dispatched after the experi- 
ment,” another source instructed. 
“How do you kill something without a 
head?” I thought as I glanced up at the 
clock and noted that it was nearly three 
in the afternoon. The kids would be 
getting out of school soon. 

I struggled to the checkout desk 
with an armload of books and scien- 
tific journals. Ducking back into the 
rain beneath my newspaper umbrella, 
I lugged my books to the car and 
dumped them into the trunk. Pausing 
to snatch a soggy parking ticket from 
the Escort’s windshield, I drove back 
to school and picked up the kids, then 
headed home, amidst gusts of wind 
from a duct-taped window. Back on 
my street, I passed houses with 
window boxes trailing licorice and 
scarlet geraniums, and porches lined 
with clay pots of multicolored impa- 
tiens—bright flags raised against the 
city’s blight and sprawl. What if these 
neighbors got wind of my roaches? 
Four white ducks were displayed on 
one of the manicured lawns. I felt 
their disapproving plastic eyes upon 
me. 

That evening as I was boiling 
spaghetti for dinner, I opened a 
cupboard and pulled out the colander. 
Gazing forlornly at its speckling of tell- 
tale brown dots, I knew Id left the 
innocent and hypothetical roach in the 
sparkling white sanctuary of the 
library. For, despite his adaptability, his 
persecuted and maligned status, his 
headless martyrdom, his heroic feats of 
endurance, you cannot love a roach. At 
the slightest failure of the human will, 
he’s there, determined to stay. I tossed 
the colander into the sink and slumped 
into a chair at the kitchen table. 
During the following days, I would 
sink into paralysis as my sons called 
out more sightings and the roaches 
advanced. At night I would flick on the 
light and catch the roaches momen- 
tarily stunned in the midst of maneu- 
vers, then watch them take off like 
halfbacks breaking into open field. 
They made great leaps from table to 
floor, buoyed by rumble-seat wings. 
Roaches are the fastest runners among 
insects. 

But survivalists live Spartan lives, I 
knew, and the cockroaches among us 
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are no exception. A touch of warmth 
from the motor of your refrigerator or 
my TV, a little garbage or wallpaper 
paste to munch on. That’s as close as 
they get to nirvana. 

My research had, however, turned ~ 
up one compensation for being born 
one of the wretched of the Earth: the 
male roach is the sexiest thing on six 
legs. The X-rated scenes in progress 
behind every crack in my kitchen wall 
were documented admiringly in my 
library books in line after polysyllabic 
line. The male comes on like a Swiss 
Army Knife, equipped with an arsenal 
of prongs and serrated projections 
that he fastens onto the female so that 
she’s utterly hooked. Their marathon 
sessions may last several hours and, in 
some species, all day long. Still, it’s sex 
without love. Post coitum, the male 
loses interest in the partner he’s barely 
seen, since they mated posterior to 
posterior. Once fertilized, the female 
goes on bearing forty young a month 
for life, while the cad of a male moves 
from virgin to virgin. 

A pheromone dubbed “seducin” 
starts things off, and scientists appear 
determined to get their hands on it. 
If it could be manufactured syntheti- 
cally, the pheromone might be used 
to bait lethal roach traps. Thus, the 
errant male would—with a certain 
poetic justice—find himself trapped 
in a matchbox motel between 
two overwhelming urges: sex and 
survival. 

Back in the early seventies, the 
US Defense Department apparently 
got wind of this research and cooked 
up a scheme to use synthetic roach 
pheromones as a secret weapon in 
the Vietnam War. Though never 
implemented, the plan was to 
sprinkle the roach attractant around 
known guerrilla hideouts. The scent 
would remain on the guerrillas and 
give them away when villagers 
under suspicion were marched past 
a box containing a platoon of 
six-legged conscripts. When the 
roaches got excited, police would 
close in. 

I turned on the kitchen faucet full 
force and rinsed out the colander, then 
left it soaking in a sink full of soapy 
water. Meanwhile, my older son, 
Alexander, stood at the kitchen counter 
in his Star Wars T-shirt smearing 
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Mr. Blues 


for Wynonie Harris 


Such a shame you do not know 
this brown-eyed handsome man, 
the one they called “Mr. Blues,” 
king of race records, though his blues 
is a raunchy, dirty, nasty holler 
of squealing sax and big band brass, 
jump blues churning its way into R&B 
and rock & roll, Wynonie belting 
out the bawdry and bloodshot truth, 
the liquor-laced juke joint swagger 
of a man who never knew his father, 
Omaha dropout to Apollo headliner, 
Savoy Ballroom to Club Alabam, 
all the while singing sex and whiskey, 
women and hangovers, illicit behavior 
greasy as the pomade on his slick hair, 
all the danger any woman could want 
in one lean package, a lovin’ machine 
in segregated America. How could anyone 
resist his cocksure swing, his tail-chasing 
delight and all-night boogie blast? 
Wasn't that good, Wynonie croons, 
raspy and salacious, a man who knows 
how to rock, knows rock means groove 
and groove means sex, nighttime action 
to get you hauled before the judge 
the next morning. When Wynonie sings 
“Good Morning Judge,” the whole 
justice system better watch out— 
before the judge can render any verdict, 
this slick shouter from Omaha 
will have the whole courtroom dancing, 
no sitting on it when Mr. Blues comes 
to town, raucous and sleazy and oh-so-ready, 
that whole building shaking 
like the planet’s biggest juke joint, 
moonshine in the jury boxes, 
whiskey in the broom closets. 





Le 





peanut butter on crackers, a before- 
dinner snack. 

“Don't leave the peanut butter on 
the counter,” I warned him. “Put the 
crackers, peanut butter—everything in 
the refrigerator, not the cupboard.” I 


into the sink. 


Alexander explained. 
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rinsed out the colander, wiped it dry, 
and shook out the dishrag. A roach fell 


“Why?” asked six-year-old Nick. 
“We got all these cockroaches,” 


Nick sat munching his cracker, a 
thoughtful look on his face. “Mom said 
they’re a special kind of ants,” he told 
his brother. 

“Actually, no, they’re cockroaches,” I 
interrupted, ashamed of my feeble 
attempt to contain the family secret. I 
reached into the spice drawer for the 
oregano and noticed some movement 
in an uncapped dill weed shaker. 

“They’re kinda interesting though,” 
I added, slamming the spice drawer 
shut. “I'll tell you some stuff I learned 
at the library today.” I preferred the 
abstract roach, and besides, I'd always 
encouraged intellectual curiosity in my 
sons. 

As we ate the spaghetti, I recounted 
the major selling points of roach 
design: his ability to adapt to climate 
change, to withstand killer radiation 
and gravitational force, to survive 
without water for several weeks by 
reabsorbing moisture from his own 
droppings. I described a Cold War-era 
experiment in which scientists had 
observed roaches whizzing around 
unfazed by ten times the gravitational 
force that would flatten a human, and 
another study that established the 
cockroach’s ability to withstand radia- 


tion at six times the lethal human dose. 


With the occasional visual aid skit- 
tering across the wall, my lecture held 
the boys’ attention. 

After dinner, while Nick built a fort 
out of cardboard boxes in the living 
room and Alexander lay on the rug in 
his pajamas doing homework, I was on 
my hands and knees in the kitchen, 
scrubbing brown flecks off of the 
yellow linoleum that peeled at the 
corners near the walls, in effect, 
forming little roach entrances and 
exits. They were pretty well dug in, I 
could see. I thought of a poster that 
used to hang in my friend’s college 
dorm room with the caption: 


A NUCLEAR WAR WILL NOT BE WON 
BY THE AMERICANS, THE RUSSIANS, 
OR THE CHINESE. THE WINNER OF 
WORLD WAR THREE WILL BE THE 
COCKROACH. 


I'd become so immersed in the cock- 
roach condition at the library that 
morning, that I’d neglected my search 
for his Achilles’ heel, but now it hit 
me: a roach will eat almost anything— 
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cigarettes, soap, ink, or the insulation 
poking out of my kitchen ceiling. 
They’re especially fond of bat guano, 
leather, corks, cigars, and their own 
shed skin. But they have a special 
passion for beer. Especially—according 


A cockroach won't bite 
you... but he may 
nibble a bit at your 
eyelashes or fingernails. 


to a soberly worded study conducted at 
the University of Oklahoma—for Pabst 
Blue Ribbon. A roach will die for a 
beer. 

That night before going to bed, I set 
a pan in front of the infested TV and 
filled it with beer. My roaches would 
gorge all night in front of the tube, fall 
into a pleasant stupor, and drown. No 
mess. No dangerous chemicals. No 
direct assault. The next morning, as I 
was sending the kids off to school, I 
noticed a few adventurous lightweights 
floating in the pan, but when I emptied 
it into the sink, every one of them 
revived and darted into the wall. 

I considered acquiring a predator for 
my kitchen. Then I recalled that, as 
part of his campaign for immortality, a 
cockroach tastes terrible. Only a few 
predators will bite into raw roach: 
tarantulas, hedgehogs, certain lizards, 
and blindfolded fraternity pledges. 

A lizard sounded best. I remembered 
spotting a doomed roach or two the 
last time I'd taken the kids to the 
Detroit Zoo’s reptile house, and we 
were watching the snakes and lizards 
revolve under plastic bubbles like cafe- 
teria salads. I called the reptile curator, 
who told me diplomatically, “Our 
lizards probably do get an occasional 
cockroach, but not because we provide 
them.” The zoo once considered 
releasing some lizards behind the 
exhibits to forage for themselves. 
Geckos, like roaches, are crevice 
dwellers and a good bet to keep 
intruders in check. “But,” the curator 
conceded, “How would we keep them 
back there?” The zoo-going public 
wasn’t ready for free-running 
geckos. 

But I was. Especially when I learned 
that a gecko is small, clean, quiet, 


nearly invisible, and hides himself all 
day—coming out only at night to clean 
out my cockroaches. Estimating two 
thousand freeloaders in my kitchen, 
half females, producing forty offspring 
a month, I did some quick arithmetic 
and concluded I would need at least 
four hundred geckos, each consuming 
three to five roaches per night, just to 
stay even. Nevertheless, I decided, one 
pair would start me off nicely. Lizard 
sales are illegal in the city of Detroit 
since they can carry salmonella, so I 
called Pets R Us, located in a nearby 
suburb. “We got in a bunch of geckos 
last week,” answered a female voice, 
“but they sold like hotcakes. I don’t 
know why.” 

As I hung up, a cockroach darted 
across the phone cradle. I cornered it 
with a cupped hand, eyed it through 
two fingers, and froze. In just such a 
moment of truth, George Orwell writes 
in his essay, “Shooting an Elephant,” 
he too had found himself stuck 
between principles and experience. 
On one hand was his hatred of the 
oppressive British Empire he served as 
a policeman in Burma; on the other 
was his palpable, even murderous, 
rage against the Burmese, those “evil- 
spirited little beasts” who baited 
him, spat on him, tripped him up, 
laughed at him, and made his life 
impossible. 

The roach crept out, stunned, from 
between my cracked fingers, but I 
nabbed it and eyeballed it again. The 
scales tipped. 

I lobbed the roach against the wall. 
As it skittered away, I grabbed a can of 
Raid—purchased in a moment of 
doubt—from its dark and secret shelf 
and blasted the TV. Roaches spurted 
out like water from a split hose— 
zooming, leaping, stumbling. I found 
one upside down in a reeking pool, 
legs waving in the air, and crushed it 
between my two fingers, then went for 
another one. 

All night long I was flicking on the 
lights in the kitchen and living room 
and crunching as many as | could 
underfoot before they regained their 
senses and zigzagged away. I batted at 
them with a fly swatter. I sucked them 
up by the dozens into a foul-smelling 
vacuum cleaner. 

The exterminator arrived the 
following Monday morning at ten—a 
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moonlighting Orkin Man with an 
acne-scarred face, a chronic cough, and 
a briefcase display of roach samples 
encased in plastic. Dressed in navy blue 
coveralls with “Ray” embroidered in 
red on the breast pocket, he sagged 
into a chair and sipped coffee from a 
Styrofoam cup as I emptied my closets 
and cupboards, piling dishes, canned 
tomatoes, boxes of Kraft Macaroni & 
Cheese, winter jackets, books, and 
stuffed animals on sheets spread over 
the lawn. 

To demonstrate a newfound solidarity 
with my exterminatotr’s trade, I thumbed 
a small roach flat onto the table. 

“How can you do that?” he said, 
shuddering. 

“Isn’t that your job?” 

“T kill em. I don’t thumb ’em,” he 
said. “When I started, I was working in 
Bloomfield Hills. Rich people. It’s 
mostly ants there. Ants are okay. 
Roaches give me the creeps.” 

“Do you get jobs worse than mine?” 
I asked, smiling weakly. 

“Are you kidding?” He leaned back, 
resting his feet on the kitchen table. 
His sad blue eyes met mine. “Last week 
I opened a door in Pontiac and roaches 
came streaming out by the thousands. 
It was like a horror movie. The lady 
told me they hadn’t gotten that bad till 
a week before. I just nodded and tried 
not to smile. There were a million 
roaches in that house.” 

“How bad are mine?” 

“It’s not your fault,” he replied, 
ducking the question. “They can 
come in from anywhere. All the 
grocery stores have them. I don’t mind 
a job like this. It’s the phobics I can’t 
stand.” 

“The phobics?” 

“People who don’t really have bugs 
and think they do,” he explained. “One 
morning I was going into a house just 
as the furnace man was coming out. He 
just shook his head and said ‘good 
luck’ The lady said she had bedbugs. 
She was scratching all over and telling 
me about bees in the wall and giant 
roaches under the bed. There weren't 
any, but she insisted, so I gassed the 
house. What I sold her was basically 
peace of mind.” 

As my exterminator went about his 
work, ferreting bugs out of the electric 
clock, the water pipes, the picture 
frames, the gap between the wall and 
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the bathtub, coughing all the while, he 
regaled me with secrets of his cutthroat 
trade. “I go through the trash cans of 
my competitors regularly. I have lists of 
their customers with addresses, phone 
numbers, appointment dates and 
charges. When business slows down, 
Pll blitz °em with calls and underbid 
for the jobs.” He confided his horror of 
poisons, especially of a mysterious rat 
killer called Cyanogas. “If you have an 
accident with that in your car, you 
don’t walk away,” he said, shaking his 
head. 

It was the roaches, however, that 
had defeated him. “They develop 
immunities to poisons,” he said. 
“They even pass the immunities on to 
their offspring.” One waddling preg- 
nant survivor, it seems, can repopu- 
late a decimated pantry and negate all 
his efforts. “I want to go back to 
college,” he confessed, “and study 
computers.” 

A few weeks later, my roaches 
came staggering back, but by then I 
had lost my taste for extermination. 

I abandoned the old TV by the curb, 
and I sat staring at a crack in the 
wall. “I know they’re in there,” I 
thought. “Or am I becoming a 
phobic?” 

Finally, my ideals did not stand 
the test. Pacifism is easy from a 
distance, but up close a roach is a 
roach. The virtues of this six-legged 
survival machine—speed, endurance, 
intelligence, adaptability, fecundity— 
become his sins when he sets up 
his Spartan camp in your cupboard. 

Still, ve gained a kind of resigned 
respect for the cockroach. He skitters 
along the maze of life with no hard 
feelings—even without his head— 
and wreaks his devastation without 
malice. It’s only fair to note, as 
well, that we invaded his pantry 
long before he invaded ours. As 
Archy the cockroach poet reminds 
us: 


insects were insects 
when man was only 
a burbling whatsit 


The cockroach existed for three 
hundred million years before the 
flicker of human history and is likely, 
with some justice, to inherit the 
Earth. oO 
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Akin to One's Skin 


Where Did You Sleep Last Night?: A 
Personal History by Danzy Senna, 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2009, 224p, 
$23.00 cloth. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO “BE KNOWN,” 
to be recognized? Does this sentiment 
have a purely existential dimension? Or 
is this quest for recognition and identity 
also grounded in social construction? 
These questions and overarching 
suppositions about the formation of a 
racialized identity, particularly the repre- 
sentation of a biracial identity, provide 
the tour-de-force issues that Danzy 
Senna grapples with in her memotr, 
Where Did You Sleep Last Night?: A 
Personal History. In fact, the underpin- 
ning theme of this memoir, the elusive- 
ness of identity, is introduced in one bold 
stroke by her father—the protagonist of 
her memoir—when he asks her repeat- 
edly: “Don’t you know who I am?” 
What she does know is this: in 1968 
her mother, Fanny Howe—a Stanford 
dropout, a Civil Rights activist, and a 
descendent of eminent Bostonian fami- 
lies, the Quincys and De Wolfe Howes— 
exchanged wedding vows with her father, 
Carl Francisco José Senna, a promising 
writer, a son of the Deep South, and the 
son of a single black mother and an 
absentee Mexican father. Her parents’ 
interracial marriage was a symbol of 
both the hope and the promise of racial 
equality, conveying their idealistic con- 
viction that the established fault lines of 
race in America could be disrupted by 
racial integration. This utopianism and 
the optimism of the 1960s civil rights era 
manifests itself in their marriage, placing 
an unbearable burden on their tenuous 
union, a marriage resistant to yet mired 
in the United States’ racialized history. 
Senna, confounded by this promise 
and the subsequent disintegration of her 
parents’ marriage, confides that her own 
memories of her parents’ troubled, 
volatile marriage do not remotely 
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resemble the romanticized reportage of a 
1969 Boston Sunday Globe profile of her 
mother. In recognition of her mother’s 
first published novel, Forty Whacks, the 
Globe published “A Dropout Rejoins the 
Family of Writers.’ Looking from the 
vantage point of historical posterity, 
Senna rejects the Globe reporter’s glow- 
ing assessment of her parent’s creative 
conjugal coexistence. According to the 
article: “She [Fanny Howe] is concerned, 
but not overwhelmed by the problems of 
bringing up children of their mixed 
racial marriage.’ Senna, dismayed by the 
mythologizing of her parents’ marriage, 
retorts some forty years later: “[t]hese are 
glittery, hopeful people—an interracial 
couple out of a dream. They are not the 
same people I met when I came into the 
world one year later.” 

Rather than dwell on her own misgiv- 
ings about her parents’ marriage and the 
privilege of her mother’s pedigreed fami- 
ly, the “long-tailed Bostonians,” these 
narratives remain peripheral, a foil to the 
unfolding of Where Did You Sleep Last 
Night?: A Personal History. In her direct 
and credible first-person narration, 
Senna states that this memoir will focus 
on restoring and reclaiming her father’s 
family, the Franklins, and in particular 
her late grandmother Anna Franklin. As 
she tells readers, “.. . it was the absent 
story that I hungered to find—that is, my 
father’s family story, and through it to 
find my father himself, he who seemed to 
have had no tail, or tale, at all.” With 
these words, Senna’s purpose becomes 
clear. She plans to reconstruct history, to 
make visible the shadowed story of her 
father’s family—a family that through 
her memoir will move from margin to 
center and in turn, help to explain the 
breakup of her parents’ marriage. 

The Franklins’ story unravels slowly, 
sporadically, in jagged fragments—pieces 
of mismatched jigsaw puzzles. The 
unfolding and serpentine narrative pro- 
vides clues to the mystery of Carl Senna. 


Her father, although absent from her 
childhood, is nonetheless a larger-than- 
life, near-mythological figure. There is no 
pretense of objectivity in her assessment 
of her father, no exoneration of his 
behavior as she writes that he is “a 
walking, talking contradiction.” To 
illuminate these inconsistencies, she 
creates a list of descriptors: “Intellectual, 
Alcoholic, Wanderer. Race-man. Con 
artist. Member, briefly of the Communist 
Party. Capitalist. Exile. Chameleon.” 

Senna, seeking biological and genetic 
reassurances, peruses the genealogical 
records at her disposal. What she finds 
are discrepancies, clues into the frag- 
mented truths, myths perpetuated by her 
grandmother. According to her father’s 
baptismal certificate, his father is listed as 
Carl Francis Franklyn, not Carl Francisco 
José Senna. The priest who resided over 
the baptisms of all three of Anna 
Franklin’s children was Father Francis E. 
Ryan. And this isn’t the only discrepancy 
that Senna finds. Anna, who Senna affec- 
tionately calls Nana, was “the source of 
color—the otherness—that would be 
watered down with each subsequent gen- 
eration.” Racial markers, or lack thereof, 
were a source of anxiety amongst Anna’s 
children. Their racial identity was 
circumspect. As Senna shares, questions 
ensued: “How to explain the color differ- 
ence? She was a deep dark brown verging 
on black—yet her children were the light 
copper of pennies,” with Anna’s explana- 
tion being that their father was “white 
Mexican.” Or was it that their father was 
white, an Irish-American priest? 

Senna’s father, in one of his alcoholic 
hazes years earlier, had confided in her. 
He insisted that his mother had had an 
affair with an Irish-American priest 
when he was a child. For her part, Senna 
admits her skepticism, protective of her 
grandmother’s reputation, resistant to 
her father’s frayed recollections: “I 
thought of it as marginalia, something 
scribbled at the edge of a page—the 
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As always in February, we celebrate Black 
History Month by reviewing collections 
written by three African American poets. 


Red Summer by Amaud Jamaul Johnson, 
Tupelo Press, 2006, 54p, $16.95 paper * In 
Red Summer, Amaud Jamaul Johnson is 
limner of the liminal, narrator of the in- 
between: “somewhere between gravity 
and god”; “[s]ome lesson I'd forgotten or 
hadn't learned”; adolescents “trapped 
somewhere between / moondust and the 
bottom of a fish bow]”; in “Prayer for a 
Practical God,” the speaker says, “I need 
somethin to move // This earth inside me / 
Or someone to seed my soul.” The overall 
feeling of the book is of waiting, of 
speakers about to act but frozen in the 
moment before action. And in that 
moment is beauty, unspoken yet actual, 
brought to terrible fruition by speaking 
in/of the poem: “flaccid bodies, like gold- 
en calves, / were tossed hand to hand 
above / a sea of flame-lit grinning faces.” 
Or “Night soup of fireflies, / dancing 
among the azaleas.” And “grown men / 
big, black as jack johnson / with pink & 
green rollers / ablaze like neon lights.” 
Beauty and paralysis conjoined. Amen. 


Eye of Water by Amber Flora Thomas, 
Pittsburgh, 2005, 74p, $14.00 paper ° 
Amber Flora Thomas is simply amazing. 
She captures the natural with incredible 
vision and clarity, vivacity and almost 
clairvoyance. Especially a profusion of 
creatures that fly: a bat that “beats its 
shadow at the bright sky”; birds (“Blue 
jays,” “heron,” “nighthawk,” “scrub jay”); 
insects (“black beetles,” “bumblebees,” 
“ladybugs . .. known as “‘God’s beetles, 
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part you skip past while reading the 
main text.” 

Yet it is this story in the margins that 
leads Senna to speculate that it is her 
father’s misgivings about his paternity, 
the abandonment by his black mother, 
and the absence of an authentic 
experience of “blackness” that incites 
his obsession with race: “He constructed 
himself—and imposed on us—a 
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Synecdoche 


BRIEF POETRY REVIEWS 


VINCE GOTERA 








‘Our Lady’s birds, ” “light-marbled drag- 
onfly”); images of wings (“September 
[as] an encumbrance of wings,” “Rooster 
feathers,” “Behind me . . . winged spaces,” 
“eclipse of wings, “the iridescent wings 
of the crow,” a dead moth’s “gray wings / 
molded to sand”; even “A Bird in Hand” 
as a “fat pearl with wings” a speaker kills. 
Flying and the instruments of flight— 
wings—become in Eyes of Water 
emblematic of the ineffable, that which 
cannot be expressed, that which can be 
observed minutely and described faith- 
fully but which only offers, as one poem 


says, “transitory proof” of our unsayable 
interaction with all things. “We are 
invented / by what we let pass through 
us.” Or, in the last poem of the book, 
“My memory”—all of our memories and 
thoughts—”a divined shore whose lost 
line / forms new each day, a watery edge 
meeting sand.” In this book, that “lost 
line” is the slippery knowledge Thomas 
pursues in each of these brilliant 
poems. 


Blood Dazzler by Patricia Smith, Coffee 
House Press, 2008, 78p, $16.00 paper ° 
blood Dazzler is definitely a tour de force 
among tours de force. And Patricia Smith 
is most def a poet’s poet. Not just the 
poetry slam poet many know her as... 
but a literary poet, street poet, poet of the 
vernacular, colloquial, the everyday .. . 
poet with a capital P. Check out her pro- 
logue poem on the city of New Orleans: 
“needles, / the brash, boozed warbling of 
bums with neon crowns, / necklaces rain- 
ing. ... her brick hips, the thick swerve 
she elicits, / the way she kisses you, her 
lies wide open. .. . She grins with glint 
tooth, // wiping your mind blind of the 
wife, the children, / the numb ritual of 
job and garden plot.” Hmm-hm. Many 
voices speak: a dog chained to a tree when 
the storm makes landfall; Michael Brown 
(head of FEMA); President Bush over- 
flying; the dead; the refugees; even the 
Superdome; Katrina (“I hefted / a whip 
rain, a swirling sheet of grit”); 1965’s 
Hurricane Betty (“The idea was not / to 
stomp it flat, trina”); and more. Blood 
Dazzler is a contemporary masterpiece 
and Smith’s rep will endure. I guarantee. 
(Note: see her poem on p. 9 in this issue.) n 








blackness that was intellectual and 
defensive, abstract and negatively 
defined (always in relation to whiteness).” 
This was her father’s tragedy and tragic 
flaw; no amount of social mobility and 
racial transgression could salve the 
wounds of his conflicted identity. 

By the end of the memoir, Senna has 
eloquently shown that it is our failures, in 
both marriages and revolutions, where we 
forge our core identities, where we resist 
the conventions of socially constructed 


racial identities. She reaches the hard- 
earned understanding that the 1960s 
idealism of miscegenation as a strategy 
for overcoming the problems of race in 
America failed to grasp the deeper com- 
plexities, and the much more formidable 
obstacles, that stood in the way of true 
racial integration. In this intimate and pro- 
foundly personal memoir, Danzy Senna 
reveals that when it comes to the question 
of race we must always be mindful of the 
perils and trappings of history. n 
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In celebration of Black History Month 
(February in the US) we present reviews 
of two African American—themed films. 


The Defiant Ones (1958), MGM, 2007, 96 
mins, $19.99 + Separated by 29 feet of 
iron chain, Joker Jackson (Tony Curtis) 
and Noah Cullen (Sidney Poitier), 
escaped chain-gang convicts, struggle 
through clay pits, swollen rivers, and tur- 
pentine towns to find their freedom. The 
problem: one’s white, the other black, 
and they may just kill each other first. 
Joker denies Noah’s humanity, calling 
him “boy” and “nigger,” and wiping the 
end of a shared cigarette before smoking 
from it. “You can call me honky if you 
want, I don’t mind,” he says. But Noah 
tells him the two terms aren't equal: “You 
ever hear tell of catch a bohunk by the 
toe?” When Poitier delivers these words, 
we feel that his breathy pain and dignity 
resonates with over 200 years of injustice. 
Their journey becomes a metaphor for 
racial understanding. Each man saves the 
other twice and ultimately discovers a 
shared connectedness. Inspiring. 
“Bowling Green—Sewing machine!” 


Brainstorm (1965), Warner Bros., 2009, 
105 mins, $19.99 + At the center of this 
potboiler is an unreliable character. 
Moody scientist Jim Grayam (Jeff 
Hunter) finds himself in the middle of a 
love triangle. He wants to rescue Lorrie 
(the vivacious Anne Francis) from her 
cruel and controlling husband Cort 
(Dana Andrews). Together they plan a 
perfect murder, and then Jim feigns (?) 
madness to avoid prison. He convinces a 
judge, a jury, and a psychiatrist (Viveca 
Lindfors) that he’s insane and gets insti- 
tutionalized. The twist? Once in the asy- 
lum, he can’t get out. His performance 
was too convincing. Maybe he never was 
pretending, maybe he was insane all 
along. Several prior scenes, including a 
meltdown in front of the psychiatrist 
and one of her young charges, certainly 
suggest the possibility. Character-actor- 
turned-director, William Conrad, uses 
the widescreen format to great advan- 
tage, serving up off-balanced composi- 
tions that give the film an edgy, intense 
mood. Desperate and brutal. 
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Before the Devil Knows You're Dead 
(2007), Image, 2009, 121 mins, $29.99 - 
With an intenstiy that would make coffee 
nervous, this complexly nuanced gem, 
courtesy of legendary director Sidney 
Lumet and writer Kelly Masterson, tells a 
woe of dysfunction. Back stories are full 
of double deals, infidelities, and crippled 
emotions involving brothers and their 
father. Hank and Andy Hanson (Ethan 
Hawke and Philip Seymour Hoffman) 
deperately need money and decide to 
knock off a Mom and Pop jewelry store 
in Westchester, New York. The catch? 
The store is owned by their mother and 
father. Everything unravels. Mom 
(Olympia Dukakis) is fatally shot and 
the boys are drawn into a complicated 
vortex. An audit at work has Andy seek- 
ing flight; a blackmailer leans on Hank 
for $10,000; and Andy’s wife, Gina 
Harrison (Marisa Tomei), pressures a 
return to Rio where she was able to find 
her libido. Masterson’s brilliant script is 
nonlinear, moving back and forth to 
expand and revise previous scenes. 
Shocking surprises and revelations 
mount as the film drives to its brightly lit 
and resonant ending. 


The Friends of Eddie Coyle (1973), 
Criterion, 2009, 102 mins, $29.95 + 
World-weary Robert Mitchum turns in a 
somber, heartfelt performance in Peter 
Yates’s muscular adaptation of George V. 
Higgins’s classic crime novel. Mitchum 
(Eddie “Fingers” Coyle) is a minor hood 
who can’t do any more jail time. He 
wants be with his wife and family so he 
trades information to the feds, giving up 
a small-time gun runner. Yates’s film is 
quiet and unassuming. Scenes in Irish 
pubs and restaurants develop slowy, por- 
traying a gray, drizzled world sinking 
with ennui and unhappiness. Mitchum 
ambles through the despair, a Boston 
underworld peopled with assorted 
“friends” that don’t have his best interests 
at heart. Richard Jordan, as the hard- 
nosed detective Dave Foley, is the most 
ambiguous of the lot, luring Mitchum 
into naming names but not delivering on 
his end. Higgins’s dialogue, lifted directly 
from his novel, cuts like hard diamonds. 
One of the best films of the ’70s. 


The Secret Life of Bees (2008), Genius, 
2009, 110 mins, $29.99 + Writer-director 
Gina Prince-Bythewood serves up an 
enchanting elixir in this heart-warming 
adaptation of Sue Monk Kidd’s great 
novel. Set on the cusp of Civil Rights 
change, 1964 South Carolina, Prince- 
Bythewood fills her film with warm golds 
and earthen colors, as a young girl comes 
of age. Dakota Fanning shines as Lily 
Owens, a fourteen-year-old seeker who 
desires to be loved and to understand why 
Mom abadoned her. Fanning’s actorly 
choices are honest and authentic. Her 
journey is aided by a matriarchy of 
African-American women: Jennifer 
Hudson (Rosaleen) resonates dignity and 
courage; Queen Latifah (August 
Boatwright) exudes leadership, compas- 
sion, and understanding; Alicia Keys 
(June Boatwright) simmers with anger 
and strength; and Sophie Okonedo (May 
Boatwright) carries sadness and the 
world’s injustices. From the pain inside 
Sophie’s wailing wall to August’s “mini- 
essays” that connect bee keeping with 
life’s lessons, every detail works. An awe- 
some companion piece to Harper Lee’s To 
Kill a Mockingbird. 
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JOANNA BARNUM’s illustrations will be 
included in The Big Book of Contem- 
porary Illustration from Anova Books in 
fall of 2009. She attended the Maryland 
Institute College of Art and resides in 
Baltimore. 


GAYLORD BREWER teaches at Middle 
Tennessee State University, where he 
edits Poems e& Plays, and in the low- 
residency Masters of Fine Arts program 
at Murray State University. His most 
recent books are The Martini Diet and 
Octavius the Ist. 


KATHLEENE DONAHOO received her 
doctorate from Yale University and was 
a senior economist for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Her fiction 
has appeared in The Bellevue Literary 
Review and is forthcoming in 
Connecticut Review. 


KATE FETHERSTON has published poems 
and essays in numerous journals and 
co-edited an anthology, Manthology and 
Open Books, a book of craft essays. She 
is a psychotherapist in Montpelier, 
Vermont. 


CAROLE FISHBACK is a professional 
photographer and portrait artist (char- 
coal and watercolor). She has exhibited 
her art at various venues, including the 
Iowa State Fair. Her website is <carole- 
fishback.com>. 


AARON GILBREATH has written essays for 
The Mississippi Review, Fugue, Passages 
North, Gargoyle, Hunger Mountain, 
Alligator Juniper, Bayou, Saranac Review 
and Alimentum. He enjoys barbecue, 
hiking, reverb and twang, and tolerates 
his bald spot. 


KAREN GLENN’s poems have appeared in 
Poetry Northwest, Cream City Review, 
Seattle Review, and others. The NAR 
nominated her for a Pushcart Prize. She 
has read on National Public Radio’s All 
Things Considered. 
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Marty GOTERA was raised in the San 
Francisco Bay Area with a hand in art at 
an early age. He found graphic design 
while attending college. He changed his 
path and is now a working designer. 


CORRINE HOLKE-FARNAM is a poet who 
teaches writing. When not writing or 
teaching, this Midwest supermama finds 
pleasure in craft brewing, bicycling, and 
golfing. 


ALLISON JOSEPH directs the Master of 
Fine Arts Program in Creative Writing 
at Southern Illinois University in 
Carbondale. She edits Crab Orchard 
Review and directs the Young Writers 
Workshop at her university. 


CAROLYN Kraus has written nonfiction 
essays for Partisan Review, The Antioch 
Review, Threepenny Review, Alaska 
Quarterly Review, The New Yorker, The 
New York Times, and others. 


RICHARD M. LANGE’s stories have 
appeared in The Mississippi Review, 
Portland Review, Ping Pong, Georgetown 
Review, Cimarron Review, Eclipse, Green 
Mountains Review, and elsewhere. He 
lives in Santa Cruz, California. 


PETER MAKUCK is a previous contributor 
to the NAR. His poem “Spinners” (on p. 
37) will appear in his forthcoming book 
Long Lens: New & Selected Poems (BOA 
Editions, 2010). 


PABLO MIGUEL MARTINEZ’s poetry has 
appeared in literary journals, magazines, 
and newspapers. He was awarded the 
Chicano/Latino Literary Prize in 2005. 
Martinez teaches at Our Lady of the 
Lake University. 


TERESA MILBRODT received her Master of 
Fine Arts in Creative Writing from 
Bowling Green State University. Her 
stories have appeared widely in literary 
magazines, and she has been nominated 
for a Pushcart Prize. 


COLLEEN O’BRIEN holds a Master of 
Fine Arts from the University of 
Washington. She lives in Chicago 
and teaches creative writing at the 
University of Chicago Graham 
School. 


ALICE PERO is a poet and musician. 
Her book, Thawed Stars, was hailed 
by Kenneth Koch as having “clarity 
and surprises.” She runs the reading 
series Moonday in Pacific Palisades, 
California. 


Kory M. SHRUM is nearing completion 
of his Master of Fine Arts in poetry at 
Western Michigan University where he 
serves as layout editor for New Issues 
Press. 


PATRICIA SMITH’s poetry collection Blood 
Dazzler, a 2008 National Book Award 
finalist, is one of National Public 

Radio’s Top Five Books of 2008 and one 
of Library Journal’s Best Poetry Books of 
2008. 


CLAIRE STIGLIANI, a graduate student at 
the University of Wisconsin, incorpo- 
rates diverse landscapes and cultures 
into her dreamlike images. 


CAROLINE SUTTON, formerly an editor at 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, teaches English 
at The Masters School and lives in 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. Her writing has 
been in The Literary Review, Iconoclast, 
The Rambler, and Open Spaces. 


CHARLES HARPER WEBB’s latest book is 
Shadow Ball: New e Selected Poems 
(Pittsuburgh, 2009.) Webb directs 
Creative Writing at California State 
University, Long Beach. 


JESSICA WHEAT earned her BA in Studio 
Art with a concentration in Biology 
from Rollins College, where she was 

on the varsity sailing team for four years. 
Her MS in Biomedical Visualization is 
from the University of Illinois at Chicago. 
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"The Story of a Helpful Queen” 
Carmen Sylva (The Queen of Roumania) 


Once upon a time there lived a good 
Queen. She would fain have assuaged 
all the suffering she saw on earth. 
But the more good she did, the more 
distress seemed to increase. ... 

One day she entered a church and 
prayed to God with an intensity the 
full strength of which she was unable 
to realize at the time. ... “Oh Lord! 
Let me be able to bring happiness to 
those that suffer, even if | must take 
their burden upon myself.” .. . 

And so it was. Henceforth she suf- 
fered from one illness after the other; 
she became blind, deaf, mute, and fell 
into high fever . . .. Nobody ever 
heard her utter a word of complaint. 
... [P]leople thronged around her and 
besought her to alleviate their suffer- 
ings, without having an idea of the 
sacrifice it involved for her. It was only 
rumored that the Queen exposed her- 
self to all kinds of infection and would 
take no precautions against them, 
particularly where children were 
concerned. Her poverty soon became 
equal to her other trials. 

She was ingenious in procuring 
work for others, but she herself had 
long since had nothing left to give. ... 
And although her devoted husband 
often assisted her from his own, yet 
she fell at last into the same plight as 
Saint Elizabeth of old—she had 
scarcely a gown left to cover her.... 

But what was harder to bear than 
all were the dark hours of misconcep- 
tion, when she had been the means of 
fostering peace and was only requited 
by the slander of evil tongues in her 
own home. This almost made her for- 
get that it was all part and parcel of 
the blessings which her miraculous gift 
had vouchsafed her. 


From the North American Review, 
November 1899, Volume 169, Issue 516, 
pp. 707-12. 


PAST PERFECT 


Exile in Guyville 


CORRINE HOLKE-FARNAM 


“AMERICA IS NOW GIVEN OVER TO A DAMNED 
mob of scribbling women,” complained 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in 1854. The 
notion that sentimentality dominated the 
artistic contributions of women seemed 
prevalent even into the twentieth century. 
Critics argued that sentimental literature, 
centering on domesticity and female 
experience, was unworthy of literary 
praise. 

Women are criticized for what they 
wear, what they say, and how they say it— 
yet this criticism doesn’t silence them. 
From whisper to scream they tell their 
stories. Ideas and actions of high-profile 
women are everywhere—from musicians 
like Liz Phair to politicians such as Hillary 
Clinton or Sarah Palin. In this age of new 
media, public factors do constitute 
personal circumstances; the personal is 
political. No matter which century, we all 
make sense of our world through sharing 
our experiences. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, 
Pauline Elisabeth Ottilie Luise auf Wied, 
Queen Consort of King Carol I of 
Romania, published writings under the 
pseudonym Carmen Sylva. In “The Story 
of a Helpful Queen,” Sylva uses religious 
allegory to symbolize the realities of the 
pressures a prominent female public 
figure faces when trying to be helpful. 
The queen becomes a superhero who 
heals all she encounters but eventually 
realizes she cannot fix sufferings without 
losing herself. 

Events in “A Helpful Queen” parallel 
Pauline Elisabeth Ottilie Luise auf Wied’s 
life experiences as a woman, mother, 
and queen; perhaps for Sylva, the world 
was hellish. Her only daughter, Maria, 
died in 1874 at age three. In the wake 
of Maria’s death, Sylva went on to 
serve as a “Florence Nightingale” in the 


Russo-Turkish war of 1877-1888. Despite 
establishing the Order of Elizabeth to 
reward distinguished service for caring for 
the wounded, promoting the arts through 
example, and promoting women’s educa- 
tion, Sylva was treated like a social martyr, 
ostracized and eventually exiled for 
encouraging an inappropriate romance. 

Like Sylva, strong women in the public 
eye continue to face scrutiny and 
criticism. Recently Clinton and Palin 
became the feminist margins in the 
American struggle to reconcile the 
images, realities, and superhuman expec- 
tations placed upon women in the media 
today. Obviously, Clinton is more than a 
pantsuit-loving health-care advocate who 
did not divorce her husband after the 
Lewinsky affair, as Palin is more than a 
lipstick-loving hockey mom who waves 
to Russia from her window. My discus- 
sions with superwomen everywhere, from 
golf outings to coffee houses, reveal that 
regardless of political affiliations or 
personal choices, women are united in 
belief that women face unique scrutiny. 
Rarely is a male leader’s wardrobe choice, 
parenting ability, or lipstick color 
questioned on the campaign trail. 

Sylva’s “Helpful Queen” is a cautionary 
tale that one cannot save the world by 
taking on burdens and destroying oneself. 
Today’s superwoman heeds Sylva’s 
lessons: one alone cannot save the world; 
personal attacks can be endured; and 
balance is imperative to strength. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s infamous 
comments about scribbling women never 
anticipated women’s role in American life 
just a century and a half later. The fact is 
Hawthorne, like the public of our media’s 
“Guyville,” struggled to understand how to 
value women’s contributions to society, 
whether literary, political, or otherwise. (1 





PAST PERFECT showcases today’s experts on notable items from the NAR’s almost 200 years of back pages. The item excerpted at left 
may be read in full at Cornell University’s Making of America web site at <http://cdl.library.cornell.edu/moa/moa_browse.htmI>. 
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Submission Guidelines 


The North American Review is the oldest literary magazine in America 
(founded in 1815) and one of the most respected. We are interested in 
high-quality poetry, fiction, and nonfiction on any subject; however, we are 
especially interested in work that addresses contemporary North American 
concerns and issues, particularly with the environment, race, ethnicity, gender, 
sexual orientation, and class. 

We like stories that start quickly and have a strong narrative arc. Poems that 
are passionate about subject, language, and image are welcome, whether they 
are traditional or experimental, whether in formal or free verse (closed or 
open form). Nonfiction should combine art and fact with the finest writing. 

Please address poetry to Poetry Editor, fiction to Fiction Editor, and 
nonfiction to Nonfiction Editor at: 


North American Review 
University of Northern Iowa 
1222 West 27th Street 

Cedar Falls, lowa 50614-0516 
USA 


Submit only three to six poems, one short story, up to two short-short 
stories, or one article or essay. Don’t send multiple submissions of the same 
genre; also wait to hear our decision on one submission before sending 
another. We read poetry, fiction, and nonfiction year-round. E-mail 
submissions are no longer accepted. 

Please do not submit book reviews; send a query instead. Do not submit 
entire novels, collections of poems or stories, or nonfiction books. 

We do not accept simultaneous submissions; these will be returned unread. 
We also do not consider previously published material or work currently in 
press elsewhere. 

Submissions sent to us must be accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope (SASE). If you wish to decrease your postage cost, we can send back 
the first page with our decision and recycle the rest. If you are outside the US, 
please clip an International Reply Coupon to your submission for return 
postage on your SASE. 

We try to report on submissions within three months, but we have a very 
small staff to read several thousand pieces annually. If you haven't heard in 
three months, feel free to inquire with an SASE. 

We ask for first North American serial rights only. Copyright reverts to the 
author upon publication. The NAR pays $1 per line for poems or $5 per 350 
words of prose (minimum payment for either genre is $20, maximum $100). 

Please do not send disks; if we accept the work, we'll ask for a disk at that 
time or arrange for you to send the text to us electronically. 

Be sure to keep a copy of work you send us. And do send us work you're 


proud of. 


We hope youre already a reader. If you aren't, we invite you to subscribe at the 
special author’s rate of $18 for one year, or send us $5.00 for a sample issue of 


the NAR. 









Upcoming in the NAR... 
Fiction: Kevin Allardice * Catherine Zobal Dent * Rachel MacFarland 


Nonfiction: Donald Anderson ° Brandon Lingle * Nicole Walker 
Poetry: Claire Millikin * Travis Mossotti * Konrad Stump 
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FROM THE EDITORS 





James Hearst was sitting on his tractor, so they say, when Dr. H. W. Reninger, 
of Iowa State Teachers College (now the University of Northern Iowa), drove 
into his field at Maplehearst Farm and said, “Come and teach poetry for me.” 
That was the beginning of an era. Since 2000, we have honored this consum- 
mate farmer poet with a poetry prize. Every March—April issue we celebrate 
National Poetry Month by publishing the winners, honorable mentions, and 
finalists of the Hearst prize. We hope you enjoy those poems in this issue. 

Also, as we have done for almost ten years, our omnibus-review departments 
—Crosscuts and Synecdoche—celebrate Women’s History Month in each 
March-April issue by highlighting films and books on women’s issues. 

For the first time, we are showcasing a single artist creating all the artwork in 
the issue: cover art as well as story illustrations. This time that single artist is 
Gary Kelley, NAR Art Editor. We'd love to hear from you about this experiment. 

One of our stories this month has the dynamics of poetry: Catherine Zobal 
Dent’s “Drunk,” a triptych of rich visual language indebted to surrealism and 
the influence of poet Galway Kinnell. Also, check out Michael Kriesel’s double 
abecedarian, 26 lines starting with the letter A on down through Z and ending 
with Z through A (using both the letters and their individual sounds). 

Elvis Costello once said “tear off your own head.” Go write poems! 
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TRAVIS MOSSOTTI 


The Dead Cause 


On the porch, a grasshopper waved 
its serrated foreleg at me while I juggled 


groceries for keys; it was the kind 
of friendly wave I might expect 


from a loved one, recently dead, 
reincarnated into this green husk. 


The whole ordeal triggered an alarm 
of distant thunder, stuffing my head 


with dark seeds; so after waving back, 
I ducked inside, fearful 


of inadvertently giving the dead cause 
to haunt me—the last thing 


I needed. Regina was off doing research 
in Glen Rose again, otherwise 


she would ’ve identified the grasshopper 
using the scientific precision that always 
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fussed my mouth with cobwebs. 
As it was, I dialed her number 


just to make sure she was okay, 
that she wasn’t yet a grasshopper. 


Probably nothing more than a locust—Melanoplus 
spretus, she said. It could’ve been Buddha, maybe, 


I should’ve invited it in for tea, I said before saying 
goodbye. Raindrops the size of doorknobs 


began chasing a garbage truck past 
the kitchen window. I set the kettle 


on the stove to boil, and with curtains 
curled back slightly, watched a procession 


of locusts lope out from the tall grass, 
apparently no longer waiting for an invitation. 
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KONRAD STUMP 


Thirteen 


I. 
The banana spiders showed up that summer: legs 
like black plastic beads strung 
along yellow thread, longer 
than the spiders that crept out of the cracks 
in our patio roofing. I peeked through 
the trees of our back woods and saw 
them descend upon dragonflies, caterpillars, closing 
around their silk-spun bodies—webbing 
like fishnets floating on water, 
the center bobbing in the wind. 
LG 
Blackberry jelly clung to my fingers as I ran 
a damp cloth though empty mason jars. My brother 
sat carving a stick. I never saw 
the logistics of what he did with it, 
but in those Spanish-moss woods, he took 
the mason jars and managed to get the spiders 
into them. How 


intently we watched over them. 
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Ill. 
Wed flip toads belly up, examine 
their breaths creep their stomach upward. 
While my brother (silently) unscrewed the lid, I took one toad 
and dropped it in. In that thin lattice 
of thread-work, the spider clicked its fangs 
into the mud-bubble back of the toad 


(not the way they'd spin silk around dragonflies, 
but one just huddling over the other). 


How the skin shrunk inward: 
eyes not closing, just slightly widening, then settling 
back into place—that quick 
flicker, almost unnoticeable if 
we weren't looking for it. 
IV. 
My brother sparked 
matches along his shoe-sole and slipped 
them through a hole in each lid. How quickly it all went under— 
legs screeching as they curled inward, the bodies 
convulsing like gripped fish lures. We couldn’t 
let them go, not knowing 


if they'd run away from or toward us. 
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CLAIRE MILLIKIN 


In the Kitchen 


In great aunt’s abandoned house, mother 
unearthed honey from the cupboard and spooned it out, 


ladling to each of us children a taste 
we took, unquestioning, craving sweetness always. 


The honey had waited, remnant, for years, the brand 
decades defunct, but mother turned and told us 


of honey discovered in Pharaohs’ tombs 
still fresh, scientists swallowing it 


millennia later, taking food for the dead— 
liquid, golden obolus—into their own flesh. 


Into that kitchen, a sharp sky 
swelled through unclean windows 


as mother pressed to each of her girls 
one spoonful of honey, her hand steady 


to our open lips. The circular sweetness 
entered us—honey, tasting like weather 


from years back, like desire 
that’s over, the scar of the bee. 


Light filled my voice, then, and I could not speak: 
honey-tongued, golden, I fell silent 


and have kept silence ever since. 
Think of those hungry dead, following 


the arc of the afterlife, Osiris-haunted, 
seeking their looted honey. 


Consider even my great aunt 
who died deaf in Georgia in a house 


whose last germinate sweetness 
we came to clean out. 
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ELINOR BENEDICT 


The Boys 


Neighbors call them “boys,” 

but they are men of a certain age 
who have lived in the mango house 
together for years. Each Sunday 
Max mows the lawn and tends 
nasturtiums, while Raymond 
lounges on the patio and offers 
horticultural advice as he sips 
fresh-squeezed orange juice 

and reads the New York Times. 
When we drive by on our way 


to church, where they don’t go, 

they wave and we wave back. 

By afternoon they’ve greeted 

the whole neighborhood, coming 

to the curb to discuss taxes, the latest 
real estate deals, or where to buy 

the juiciest shrimp. At four o’clock 
they bike the lanes, go swimming 

in the Gulf at five, and at six 

they watch the red sunset. Once 


they gave a party for our block, 

filling their dining room with daisies, 
trays of cheese, meat and fruit, 

a spread that could grace a wedding 
like Chagall’s blue dream, which dances 
above their mahogany buffet. Durer’s 
engraved hands pray on notecards 

next to a fountain pen on the foyer’s 
antique cherry desk, where marble 
bookends press together Kierkegaard, 


Bible and Zen. Men of the world, 
makers of home. Who could wish 
those two benign boys ill? This Sunday 
someone from another neighborhood 
splashed Raymond’s vintage Cadillac 
with egg, fingered on the trunk “fags” 
with a cross. All we manage on our way 
to church is a wave from our clean 

car as they wash theirs together. 


GAYE MCKENNEY 


Demolition 


I want these walls to flinch, 

the doorjambs splinter. I need 

to hear mullions crack, windows shatter. 
Let these rooms collapse; 

allow me to crumple in the rubble. 


Set the kindness of casseroles 

to congeal in the fridge— 

the Bundt cakes, the beige profiles of pies. 
Leave me alone. Have somber-faced friends 
believe I’m as okay as I say Iam. 


I want to lie on our bed, curl into 
yesterday, fill one last small space 
with you, let your death crash 

over me completely with its massive, 
numbing weight. 
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MICHAEL SPENCE 


The Unbroken Code 


i 


The Plant demanded silence. Something thorned 
And tangled as the blackberries, which waved 
Behind our house. Tentacles reaching 

For me—this is what I saw when Mother 

Said: While Father’s at the Plant, he’s not allowed 
To talk; he’s building secret things. 


My comic books explained the Code of Silence— 
I could see the ritual to get your job. 

Tied to a chair as someone hissed questions, 

You clamped your jaws tighter than the vise 
Numbing your hand, and wouldn't even utter 
Your name. You were the perfect man to draw 


Blueprints of missiles and anti-missile 

Missiles whose letters never spelled a word. 
The rockets you designed flew astronauts 

Two hundred fifty thousand miles away— 

To a place beyond sound. For you, these heroes 
Signed a giant photo of the moon. 


ne 


I thought for years all fathers held their tongues. 
Your children nearly grown, the family ringed 
The Christmas tree; to catch our banter, Mom 
Set out a tape recorder. When it played back, 
Your voice was missing: as if you weren’t there. 


Near middle age, I crossed the ocean with you 
To Australia. We swam through water hiding 
The Great Barrier Reef. Jellyfish trailed 

Tentacles in the vast cold your sub had patrolled, 
Where the slightest word could be your death. 


I asked about torpedoes. Short as a fuse 

Or the rapid taps of Morse you'd sent 

As a radar man, you quoted your father— 
Useless talk is so much crow-squawking. 

I wondered why you’d been born with a mouth. 


Il. 


Now you are gone. Attempting to construct 
The puzzle of your past from these fragments, 
A meager handful, I’m forced to cut my own. 


I learned your father left his family nothing— 
No money, food, or word when he’d return— 
The times he’d disappear for weeks in the swamp 


To hunt. His girlfriends were a secret, too; 
One the whole town whispered. What promise 
Made you keep those other secrets? Did you blame 


Yourself for the way your mother died? 
That day, Grandfather leaves once more to hunt 
“Two-legged deer.” Your mother sends you out 


To play, then sets the house on fire. Lifting 
His shotgun, she ends her darkness with a shout 
Of light. You never spoke of this: thorns 


Had wrapped your throat, cinching off the words. 
I didn’t see—your flesh sealed over the barbs. 
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ROY BENTLEY 


Eternity Hotel 


So far, the afterlife is damned annoying. 
A giddy riffraff in best rags argues 

as it devours the continental breakfast. 
They’re all lying about a legacy of good 
and sneaking in a surreptitious swift kick 
at a house dog who begs and says hello. 


Everyone is talking at once in a crowd 
that seems to await news of something. 
House staff and maids are former models. 
Aloof and uniformed in Moroccan blue, 
they glide by like a memory of eating and 
being fabulously filled. You rub shoulders 


with a saint with a used-up look that says 
it’s never enough, this rising above one’s 
animal nature. He nods as if redemption 
were mostly a matter of being recognized 
and he had no more substance than air. 

As if the soul were used to rented rooms. 
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PHILIP DACEY 


Leaves of Lucre 


Walt, I have been thinking about money. 
Forgive me. 


I laid myself down in the drawer of a cash register 
as if it were a manger of swaddling bills. 


I held the dollar sign above my mouth 
and squeezed it 
to live on its juice. 


I thought I saw the open road 
in a column of numbers. 


Nowhere in a landscape of zeroes 
could I find your white beard. 


Not once did the butterflies Lorca saw circling your head 
alight on the coins I had polished and polished 
like someone masturbating. 


This offer came to me: 
Trade the sunlight 

for a stash of gold. 
And I was ready to. 


I would make my life an abstraction 
inside a scaffold of decimal points. 


I stored my blood deep in a bank vault 
and hoped it would accrue interest. 


I thought if I hung large enough numbers around my neck, 
I would fly. 


For every plus sign, 
a barbaric yawp! 


But a nightmare has always recurred: 
a minus sign lengthens till it loops 
around my neck and pulls tight. 


Walt, I confess 
I took a green-faced man 
in an oval frame 


as my camerado. 
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RICH HANSON 


What if Wile E. Coyote 


had Caught the Road Runner 
REBECCA FOUST 

He seemingly was able to stretch 
The Cormora nt oe himself with a sudden lunge 


To grab that smart-aleck bird’s throat. 
Its terrified eyes bulged outward 


The four-chambered heart and wings As he twisted its neck. 
somehow transcend his reptilian brain 
and come with dusty black feathers Snap 
that fray the frock coat of this dour, And it was over. 
penurious parson. An oddly dense No more would he ever have to listen to 
puddle of shadow inking the float, That annoying “beep-beep, beep-beep.” 
he does not deign even one glance He strutted proudly home 
in our direction. We dog-paddle close, With the carcass slung over his shoulder, 
but he waits until we touch wood Flopping it onto the kitchen counter 
For his wife to pluck and prepare. 
to unfold awkward, creaking wing, The dinner was a disappointment, 
splash down on water, upend, dive The meat tendon and muscle, 
and sleek as a snake disappear, Tough as the pads of feet 
That have run on asphalt all their life. 
no ripple or wake. We climb up, cold Yip and Yap, their two pups, 
and late. The sun in decline has turned Complained so loudly 
the lake red; it’s already starting to burn. That his wife made a phone call 


To have a pepperoni pizza delivered. 


That evening his old lady gave him “that look.” 
He glanced up as if he could sense 

An anvil coming down toward his head. 

“That look,” was always a preamble to her 
Next suggestion. “Let’s sit down and talk.” 
Such talks always presaged some serious matter 
Such as another pregnancy 

Or bills that were past due. 


“T’ve been patient while you pursued your goal,” 

She began. “I’ve worked full-time, 

Basically raised the pups by myself 

While you were out somewhere doing your own thing, 
Wasting your life chasing that damn bird. 

Don’t you think it’s time you took a job that pays, 
That puts better meat on our table 
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Than that gristly carcass you dragged home today. 
You know, I have my own dreams too. 

Oprah says that a woman shouldn’t let marriage 
And family obligations 

Stand in her way of realizing them.” 


“Here,” she said, handing him a folded newspaper. 
He got that sinking feeling in the pit of his stomach, 
A feeling similar to when he’d just run off the edge 
Of a cliff, his momentum still keeping him aloft 
For an instant until gravity pulled him down. 

She’d circled an ad in the HELP WANTED section. 
“Look” she pointed. “Acme is hiring. 

Third shift, but the job pays well. 

You've had a lot of experience 

Working with Acme products.” 


He’s been with Acme for seven years now. 
“Lucky seven,” he muses sardonically. 

He started on the loading dock. 

He’s worked his way up to lead man 

On the line that cranks out 

Acme’s boxing glove in a jack-in-the-box. 

A couple of years ago management called him in 
And told him, politely but firmly, 

That he’d related his stories 

About his pursuit of the Road Runner 

Far too often, and that nobody cared anymore. 
His wife gave junior college a try, 

But she couldn’t handle the course load. 

She’s back working at the Stop & Sniff again. 


His life has become a coyote-ugly existence 

That he can’t escape by gnawing his leg off. 

Now, when he steps out onto the loading dock 

For a smoke, and to gaze wistfully up at the moon 
That he used to sit on a hill and how! at, 

He again hears that faint echo of a “beep-beep.” 
Feelings of despair suddenly overwhelm him. 

He knows now that it’s happiness that’s eluded him, 
And he'll never get another chance to pursue it. 





SHARON HASHIMOTO 


A Matter of Loyalty: 
Question #28, A Nisei’s Response 


Will you swear unqualified allegiance to the United 
States of America and faithfully defend the United States 
from any and all attack by foreign or domestic forces, and 
forswear any form of allegiance to the Japanese Emperor 
or any other foreign government, power, or organization? 


What I knew of Japan 
was in my parents’ faces: 
okasan, ojisan—the baby sounds 
I sometimes used for mother, father. 
And the food I was fed: tea 
was ocha, rice was gohan. 
But all words became translations. 
One family’s sons were Monroe, 
Lincoln, Taft. A girl I knew 
was named America. Everyday use 
made her Mary. 

For grade school, 
I faced the flag unfurled above 
the teacher’s desk. Allegiance was 
to classmates in a circle clasping hands, 
to rivers and mountains on a map 
beginning outside the door. 


As I grew, I pomaded my hair 

into a pompadour. My feet tapped time 
to swing. How could I not be 

American, farming berries, driving a Ford? 


It’s hard to faithfully defend a nation 
that brought me to camp. My grandfather’s sword 
and records, the family hid away. 
Two suitcases hold onto what’s left. 
Behind barbed wire, we made the best 
of nothing—shikata ga nai— 

with rock gardens and wildflowers 
from desert land. How do I forswear 
the Emperor in whose land 

I never lived? Even sunset 

on sagebrush could be beautiful. 
Japanese kanji in a haiku 

describe lightning, a crow’s 

harsh cry. What part of myself 

do I forswear? 
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MICHAEL HUDSON 


Failure of Imagination in 
the Prairie Grove Cemetery 


Here lies an infant girl, dead after a single long-ago week 
in 1932. Did she die a sinner? Is she 
devil-whipt and blistered, stewing forever in asphalt? Or 


Heaven? What of Heaven? It’s blue. A kind of sky-blue 
and pink, like it’s a girl and 


it’s a boy. Or is she crawling the grassy, boring twilight 


lawns of Limbo? She and a couple hundred million other 
unbaptized babies, flocks of sheep 


that never shit and Aristotle. Yeah, I see babies and perfect 


sheep and Aristotle with a few dozen 
other sad classical pagans, stiff in their togas and beards 


MICHAEL KRIESEL 


Over the Rainbow 


Aeons of apes get stomach aches because 
black-and-white sight can’t see ripeness. The sky 
changes gradually. Primate eyes coax 

dull gray into light blue. First to see how 
Eden’s apples blushed like flesh, ape-girl Eve 
fed all of us from God’s green grove. Can you 
guess who saw the first pale rainbow? A rust- 
honey monkey named Dorothy. Ancients, 

in their mosaics, lacked purple. They were 
just unable to see it. An opaque 

kaleidoscope with gaps, our vision’s map 

lags behind birds, bees, fish, rats. Half the zoo 
moves through an ultraviolet realm un- 
known except by UV lens or a storm 

on the way: lime clouds, blood grass, gray hail. Hell 
posing for its pink-lit portrait. A crack 
quivers in the window. A dazed bluejay 
reverts to gray. Colors bleed from my eyes, 
stick to my cheeks like rainbow syrup. Bosch 
triptych landscape minus sinners. A gong 
undulates. Stars shift across a red gulf. 
Evolution revokes rainbows from some 
white males, 8% of them color blind. 
Xanthic, now, the Golden Age. Myopic, 
yawning, I water the lawn, the rhubarb. 

Oz fades. My hose’s rainbow dims, goes gray. 


mumbling in Greek about triangles and their hypotenuses . . . 
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DEVI SEN LASKAR 


How to Cackle like a 
Wicked Stepmother 


First you'll need the accessories, 
dazzling with mischief and ill 

intent: poisoned apples, floor-length 
mirrors that talk back in iambic 
meter; sinuous black evening 
gowns, eye-shadow the color 

of a bruise, lips too crimson to be 
kissed, a castle with a working 
dungeon; stone stairs always in need 
of mopping, henchmen, preferably 
hunchbacked, a charcoal forest whose 
trees disappear into the abyss 

of moonless nights, a thunderstorm 
thick with jagged rain; oh, and a man 
with a charmed life standing before 
you, confessing his abiding 

love for your sister, or best friend 
since the second grade. The rest 

is easy, look into the glass, bite 
through to the core, delicious, 
forbidden down to the guttural, 

and feel the crows’ wings fluttering 
in your belly finally rise. 





SHAWN PITTARD 


Fall Creek 


There’s a door in the bottom of the freestone stream 
at the bend below the railroad grade. 

On my birthday, I dared to open it, figuring 
Id lost most of what I had to lose by fifty. 
Under the door, the water was drinkable, 

Like it was when I was a boy scout. 

Crayfish still crawled everywhere. 

A speckled trout swam by 

with my lost hook in its mouth. 

My front tooth sparkled in the gravel bed 
near the piece of my right knee 

the orthopedist removed. 

My dog’s front leg was down there, too, lost 
when chasing horses into traffic on Las Flores. 
I found the years my brother lost to heroin 
entangled with my parents’ savings 

and the confidence my sister locked 

outside the gates to her community. 

The Navajo girl I wanted to lose my virginity with 
was lovely as the last time I saw her— 

sitting politely with her host family in church. 
The luster of her black hair 

more mysterious underwater. 

I found my fear of dying 

and someone I assumed was God tried to catch my eye. 
I feigned fascination with the pocketknife 

my father-in-law gave me one Christmas. 

It had rusted considerably. 

Later that day, fishing downstream 

in the moonrise, I wished I'd said something 
to the twin sister 

all boys are told to bury at their birth. 
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SHARI ROBINSON MILLS 


You talk of forgiveness 


You talk of forgiveness while the truth lies heavy on the back of your tongue, 
bouncing against the hard roof of your mouth, hitting against clenched teeth, 
leaking out in an ooze between the cracks of your lips— 


one syllable at a time. 


I try to catch the fragments of the letters and the sounds and piece them together into a 


jigsaw puzzle of truth. 


The pieces don’t fit. 
Truth is broken. 


You pray for redemption, but your prayers bounce like echoes inside a hollow hole, 
ricocheting across the darkness and becoming disoriented in the corners of your brain, 


stuck solid in the corners of your brain— 


cold and congealed. 


I cannot see the prayers, cannot feel the detached echoes that reverberate across the room 


before they dissipate and disappear. 


Iam not God. 
I cannot forgive. 


Not while the truth lies heavy on the back of your tongue. 








1088 poems submitted by 250 poets 
JUDGE: Robert Pinsky 
ADMINISTRATOR: Jeremiah Bodner 


PRELIMINARY READERS: Sam Blum « April Cook * Shelly Criswell 
Emily J. Franklin * James Frazier * Adam Gonzales * Gabe Gooding 

Vince Gotera * Todd Hazen * Pam Klein * Charley Knoll + Jeramiah Kouba 
Kaitlyn Miller + Larry Quigley * Rachel Riesberg « J. D. Schraffenberger 
Laura Shiley + Abigail Stonner * Theodore Terpstra * Caleb White 


A renowned “farmer poet,” JAMES HEARST was an NAR contributing 


editor and poetry professor at the University of Northern Iowa. He 
published many poems, stories, articles, and books before his death in 
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1983. His twelve poetry collections include Country Men (1937), The Sun 
at Noon (1943), Man and His Field (1951), Limited View (1962), Snake in 
the Strawberries (1979), and the posthumously published Selected Poems 
(1994). Hearst’s definitive collection, The Complete Poetry of James Hearst, 
was published by the University of Iowa Press in 2001. 


ROBERT PINSKY was Poet Laureate of the US from 1997 to 2000, during 
which he founded the Favorite Poem Project. He is the author of several 
collections of poetry, including The Figured Wheel: New and Collected 
Poems 1966-1996, which received the Lenore Marshall Poetry Prize. He is 
also the author of several prose titles, including The Sounds of Poetry, a 
National Book Critics Circle Award finalist. He has won the PEN/Voelcker 
Award for Poetry, the William Carlos Williams Award, the Poetry Society 
of America’s Shelley Memorial prize, a Guggenheim Foundation fellow- 
ship, and an American Academy of Arts and Letters award. 
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Drunk 


A STORY BY CATHERINE ZOBAL DENT 





The Baby 


’m holding Kerri’s foot in my palm. Our best lovemaking is 
on Sundays. We start in the morning, spooning eggs into 
her mouth, licking jam off fingers, holding her in the kitchen, 
my body on hers turning on from inside. She gives off heat, 
this smile, and for the rest of the day she is unpredictable in 

her limbs, angelic but clumsy like a creature that will fly, or 
run, or swim away within hours. We've been trying to make a 
baby for several years. I’ve been tested, and so has she. Our 
doctors say there’s no reason we can’t, but we've had no luck 
or maybe there’s something doctors can’t diagnose, I don’t 
know. But on Sundays like this, I give up worrying. It’s like a 
stream, a tide, an understated song, punctuated by all the 
small accidents my lovely but clumsy wife will cause. 

This day in mid-June was hotter than most. We decided to 
drive up from Easton to Bellevue and take the ferry over to 
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Gary Kelley 


Oxford to watch sailboats. I had to write an article for an 
approaching deadline, something on contemporary love 
poetry for a special the Star-Republican is running on summer 
beach reading. Kerri, a nurse at Dorchester General, works 
nights, and this morning I thought I could write later. She 
drove, and I was touching her leg, painting from knee to 
thigh. Every time I’d get up there, close to the center or the 
starting point or in my case the well and source of it all, she’d 
sigh. I'd lean and kiss her neck. I wanted to talk about poetry, 
the cat and last gods of Galway Kinnell. I pulled out my book. 
Green fields lined the road on both sides. I read ten sonnets 
and then reached the eleventh, “Lips blowsy from kissing,” 
when Kerri absent-mindedly drove off the edge of the road. A 
sea of soybean leaves surrounded our car. “Don’t worry about 
it,” I said, and she said, “Oh Kevin, I hope you'll always be able 
to say that.” She backed out of the field. 

We missed the exit and drove all the way to St. Michael’s. 
My wife turned the car around, found the turnoff to Bellevue 
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and entered a lot down by the ferry. She knocked into a 
polished white Jag as she parked. The cars bumped only 
lightly but it was enough to trigger the Jag’s alarm. 

This is our life’s pattern. Soft and slow, harmony between 
us, and then a car alarm. What can I do? I cup my wife’s 
chin until she starts to smile. I say, “Don’t worry about rte 
and I laugh, and then she laughs, and 
we disappear into the sound. 


On the ferry dock we watched the Tred 
Avon sparkle in the sun. The morning 
had broken into a hundred desires, 
small pieces I picked up like cards. 
love to watch Kerri’s face when she’s in 
this state. Her eyes glitter like fish 
jumping out of the water. We ferried 
across and ate crab cakes at the Robert Morris Inn. Then I 
drove to the Oxford marina. I parked on the edge of 
someone’s lawn. I walked over to open the passenger-side 
door, but my wife beat me to it, jumping out of the car. She 
flung her purse over her shoulder and accidentally released 
the straps. Her purse slung backwards onto the sidewalk, 
seeming to explode once in the air and a second time on the 
concrete. A little boy flying by on a bicycle squealed his 
brakes in surprise. 

The boy stopped and watched us and then helped gather 
things up, all the contents of a wife’s purse. Lipstick, keys, 
wallet, powder, coins, hard candies, yellow ear plugs, torn 
pocket calendar, and a blue and white flat plastic container I 
had never seen before. “What’s that?” I asked. 

Kerri looked vaguely at the boy. She thanked him, smiling 
in a not-so-real way she has. 

I said again, “What’s that plastic thing?” 

My wife handed the boy a dollar and a wrapped-up 
butterscotch candy. “Oh that,” she said. “Well, pills, Kevin, 
you know, pills.” 

When you know someone like we do, eight years running, 
the last few full of trying and hoping and waiting, well, each 
person’s face says things, wordless things, things deeper than 
understanding. Kerri waited for me to say like always, 
“Don’t worry about it,” but I turned away. This time I 
blamed her, this time was unshared. She had to shoulder 
her purse and follow and make do. 

At the marina, I stared at the murky water and the 
pleasure boats. My wife is not good at making do, does not 
do grudges or feeling bad. My wife was made to commit 
small accidents, to laugh, to be carefree and self-contained. 
Not a container for new life, no, I should have suspected 
after all this waiting. Eight years together, but I’ve lived a 
long time alone, hoping for a child. Instead, I have a wife 
who laughs and wants to make love especially on Sundays. 

Kerri followed me back and forth on docks, bulwarks, 
back on the streets past a boatyard, a town shop, a mural of 
men dredging oysters. We walked to the other side of town, 
the Tred Avon River nudging the park shore, washing over 


maybe fire. 
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It would fly forth into 
the black pitch of glass 
and headlights and 
noise and blood and 


submerged rocks. Gradually I cooled. I took my wife’s hand 
and held it up to my mouth. Out on the river the wind 
filled boats’ sails. Not looking at my wife’s face, I nibbled 
her fingers. Gulls laughed over the breeze. A little bit, a little 
bite like a fish on bait. She began to smile, then laugh, and 
then we both laughed. I said, “I don’t think I'll be able to 
write this article anytime soon.” 

We drove back to our condo in 
Easton. Now we lay on the sofa before 
Kerri goes to work. Dinner sits before 
us on the coffee table, take-out 
coconut rice noodles and duck 
braised in plum. Kerri’s foot is small 
in my palm. My wine glass is empty 
and hers is half full. ’'m reading her 
more poetry, but my heart isn’t in it. 
When she, shifting to get comfortable, accidentally kicks 
over her wine glass, it tipples slowly, then empties its belly. 
Red soaks our napkins, wraps the stem of my glass, and 
streams to the white rug. I kiss Kerri’s toes and say, “Don’t 
worry about it,” and she sighs like a sad child. 


The Rorschach Test 


G rapes, sieve, feather boa. 

At eleven o’clock in a hotel room in New York, New 
York, I, Mindy Wright, brunch on trout and poached eggs 
and French wine. It is a crazy Sunday, one more in a line, 
and I realize I might have drunk too much when, walking 
to the bathroom, I’m like a seesaw with an adult perched 
on one upturned end. I must pick up each foot and put it 
down with care. That’s how I used to walk when I went to 
North Cambridge parties when I'd just discovered drunk- 
enness, speed and bump, like a seesaw, how to push lightly 
until the down goes up, nudging through laughter and 
music until you reach the hallway where girls stand to wait 
for the bathroom lacking toilet paper, and you fall into 
line. 

Feather boa, breasts, basket. 

But it’s not the wine, exactly. My head tilted and blurred 
before the drinking, and the world seems more manageable 
up here in the hotel room. | feel larger and more powerful. 
After college, dropping into this blank of a real world, Iam 
glad to know something, finally. Solitude is the answer to 
life. I lean back on the bed until my head touches the wall 
and drink more expensive wine. 

Basket, eyelashes, sea. 

Ever since my graduation from Salisbury University 
(forever disappointing Mom and Dad who, though 
divorced, jointly planned on the Ivy Leagues), I’ve been 
traveling around the country. I stay for free wherever I find 
friends, and otherwise check into hostels or discount hotel: 
My favorite English professor at Salisbury, Tim Rhodes, 
gave me a book of poetry, Kinnell’s When One Has Lived a 
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Long Time Alone, and this is the book I carry. I love 
Kinnell’s sonnets, the berry, the swallow, the great maternal 
pine. I think I’ve been hoping to escape, maybe into these 
forms. 

Sea, man’s hand, drum. 

This week I'd hit the jackpot. I was hanging out in Boston 
with some old high school friends when my mother called 
to tell me that my uncle, an economics professor at 
Stanford, was attending a convention in New York City. I 
could stay for free at Uncle Dick’s hotel. Mom had stopped 
sending me money in March when I turned twenty-two, so 
when my uncle told me to call him Richard instead of Uncle 
Dick (so his colleagues wouldn’t ask questions), well, a free 
room on Times Square is a free room. 

Drum, lace, pumping heart. 

My uncle is a very smart man. His request to call him 
Richard had come the first day of the convention. He’d 
picked me up at Penn Station in his rental car, a red 
convertible. Tracy Chapman sang on the radio, and I was 
thinking nothing. He put his hand on mine and yelled, “Hey 
Mindy,” over the music, “Why don’t you call me Richard.” 
“Okay, Uncle Dick,” I yelled back, laughing, turning my 
head to look at oncoming cars. He kept his hand on mine as 
he drove. 

Pumping heart, cat, eggs. 

He squeezed my hand, and I hoped we’d veer into traffic. 
A city bus head-on, smash, economist and me and all. Had 
Uncle Dick forgotten that I was his niece? It took some 
careful observation for me to convince myself it wasn’t lust 
but loneliness at being away from my aunt. That night, he 
took me to a restaurant overlooking the Hudson and we ate 
lobster. On Friday, he took me to MOMA, lecturing me on 
the economics of art, and that night, at a Broadway play 
with two of his colleagues, I called him Richard. Saturday, 
he went to the convention all day. I walked around Central 
Park, and we met for dinner in Soho. He said, “Why don’t 
you stay in tomorrow morning and order room service 
while I go to my last meeting?” He’ll be back this afternoon 
at two. 

Eggs, tinsel, tongue. 

My complementary wine glass matches the two from last 
night’s champagne in the hotel, when he pushed our beds 
close while I was taking a bath. I don’t really like the eggs 
and trout. Most of the morning, I’ve been watching shapes 
on the wall. Outside the window, the sun shines brightly 
over the city, and the light pushing through the thin curtain 
makes a shadow show for me to watch. 

Tongue, single wing, grapes. 

Thoughts can fill immensity. Waiting for Richard to 
return, I, Mindy Wright, get drunk and spill a glass of wine 
all over the carpet under the window. The big red blotch on 
beige looks like blood. I try not to worry about it. Filling 
my glass again, I keep singing a little tune that has come to 
mind, with these words: it’s the patterns that matter, the 
patterns that matter, not content, not content but form. 
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The Cave 


he moment it happened, Brian looked up into her eyes. 

Now his best parishioner stood before him, Mrs. 
Thornton, raw and soft, bland as potato flesh, one of St. 
Andrew’s prize parishioners. Imagine a girl’s cottony skin 
splashed and the strange, hot shame. A bit closer to your 
priest now? Say it to her, Father Matthews, a bloody bit closer, 
now that she might imagine what he’d once done to a girl’s 
sheets. 

Just as he had felt then, embarrassed, the redness on the 
white ocean of sheets and Michelle McCready’s body an 
expanse of softness, then bloodied, opened and bleeding on 
the sheets. The vision was like driving, he remembered it well, 
that year of the Beatles playing in his father’s car late at night, 
headed to Michelle McCready’s place when her parents were 
away, having left for their vacation in the mountains for one 
blessed week. Knowing that Michelle McCready would 
welcome him and treat him badly both at the same time. Tease 
him about being a prude and devout and still a virgin at late 
eighteen, both of them getting out of Cambridge, heading to 
college in the fall. Him on the edge of something greater than 
himself, and her much greater than him. Knowing that if only 
he would jerk the wheel in a fit that would be yes, uncon- 
trolled, uncontrollable and desired, the car would at seventy 
miles per hour speed so powerfully into the trees lining the 
road that all of his body would hurl forward. It would fly forth 
into the black pitch of glass and headlights and noise and 
blood and maybe fire, and Brian trembled and his hands 
shook. He regained control, slowly, like an erection that stayed 
anchored, bobbing there like a temptation but not a sin. 

The white bed of altar cloth was set and adorned. Mrs. 
Thornton, newly retired from North Cambridge High, 
wavered at its side. There were the two candles, lit, the pres- 
ence of Christ. The book opened to the Eucharistic prayers. 
The golden plate piled with small communion disks and on 
top, one large unbroken wafer. Two cruets holding wine and 
water to mix. The silver chalice. Charlie Connolly, the altar 
boy, both elfish and cherubic wobbling over in sneakers under 
his white tunic, only ten. Charlie had poured a tiny splash of 
water, innocent as a spigot. Had proffered the pure white 
towel and his arm to take it back. 

“Lord, cleanse me of my iniquity, wash me from my sin.” 
Father Matthew turned back from Charlie to the altar. His 
voice had risen like a bell. “Brothers and sisters, pray the Lord 
accept our sacrifice.” 

And Mrs. Thornton, Eucharistic minister at St. Andrew’s, 
had swayed by the altar. She had never been anything but 
sweet and had known Father Brian Matthews since he was 
Charlie’s age, accepting every flaw and glory, just bumps in 
the road. Her eyes watered, blue lined with pink and white, 
swollen like clouds, serene, staring mildly. Not splashed 
with blood or wine or a bit of guilt. The inner sanctum, the 
vibration, the repetition, the same miracle always in the 
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vault of the church—mystery had flooded Brian’s body, 
holy, holy, holy, the enormous song rising like dense fog, 
lifting up that night that he’d driven out to the house of 
Michelle McCready. Ritual words, dancing with an unseen 
partner, following the dead, thousands of years of circling, 
then a stumble. 

The partner stumbled, or he stumbled? 

This is the body and blood, he should have been saying to 
Mrs. Thornton, waiting for the kiss of afterlife peacefully close 
to her lips. As the old woman had approached for her tongued 
body, her sip of blood, had he tripped on his alb? Taken a 
misstep on his chasuble? Why this morning should the 
universe hiccup and he stumble? Mrs. Thornton did not want 
to see him stumble, to be herself thrown by this slip like an 
old mare going to its knees on a rabbit hole. Think fast now, 
Father Matthews. Think control. Grab the wheel. Don’t laugh, 
don’t cry, stay on the road. Look at Charlie, he’s only ten, 





CARRIE SHIPERS 


Craftsmanship 


My mother can’t make sense of this: 
duct tape cut, not torn, the precise angles 


of PVC from exhaust pipe to truck window, 
a man she’d known for years inhaling poison 


while his wife waited at home. He’d never 
stayed gone longer than a day, missed work 


without calling, qualities my mother admires 
that make his death even harder to understand. 


In the photographs she saw—chin pressed 
to chest, thermos and jacket on the seat— 


he could be sleeping after too much beer or work. 
She understands accidents, bad luck leading 


to disaster, but not surrender, the decision 
not to survive. Before he started the engine, 


he put away his tools—knife, tape, hacksaw 
used to cut the pipe—and closed the toolbox lid. 
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smart kid. Tell him to hurry to the sacristy, to grab a white 
towel, three or four or seven, even. Go Charlie. Who does, 
sneakers twisting on the altar carpet. Shh, you're okay? You 
have your period? Lord help me. I’m stained. She is a pool, 
deep, deep and soft, and I am a boy no wiser than Charlie, 
pink cheeked, unbearded. 
Meteors crashed into planets, Copernicus routed Ptolemy, a 
baseball once shattered Mrs. Thornton’s window leading to 
Brian’s first lie, and Michelle McCready bled like death his 
first and last time. Mrs. Thornton, hold this corner of the cloth, 
still white, not wet here. Hold it so blood doesn’t spill on the 
floor. Please, God, let her stop bleeding, forgive me for my 
sins, oh Mrs. Thornton, when you go. He felt the shame—the 
redness everywhere on the altar, the white table, spilling over 
onto the plate of consecrated host. Say it, Brian Matthews, 
come back in time now, May this sacrifice bring us to ever- 
lasting life. 

















NEIL SHEPARD 


Pleasant Weather in Cornwall 


Sticky sea and sand on my hands— 
better than blood on them—implicate 
me on a leisurely day in 2003 

doing nothing for world peace— 

on the other bloodless hand, 

doing nothing against it, either— 
doing nothing but enjoying the bare-ass 
babies unembarrassed about peeing 

in sea green pools, bikini-thin 
mothers lathering sun block on their 
muscled sons perhaps for the last time 
before girlfriends or war take over, 


before they enter the cold Cornwall seaA— 
swimmers, surfers, snorkelers, cloaked 

in black and red wetsuits like coats 

of arms bobbing on an empire 

of waves—at the moment 

all leisurely and peaceful 

in a country awash with blood, I’m afraid, 
blood on the front page and back page, 
and all the pages in between, on the hands 
of today’s news and tomorrow’s— 

and, yes, yesterday’s too—damn 

bloody, bloody news not even the sea 

can wash off on a fine day— 
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ERINN BATYKEFER 


The Crazed Surface of a Dish 


I. 


All day I push clay into new shapes, aware 

that I am living through another war. 

I lean over the wheel and press my weight 

into red, wet earth. I know I am listening 

to the sound of someone’s blood soaking into sand. 


Il. 


I used to make beautiful plates in white porcelain— 
perfectly weighted, thin as glass. In the end, 

the fire found weakness in every one, 

and I opened the kiln to a ruined city of clay. 


It took me years to learn to humble myself and make peace, 
to offer the jealous fire my flaws, my flawed. 


Ill. 


I am the kind of woman who protests 

when stray cats battle over scraps in the street. 

I rush to the alley in my smock when the hissing starts 
and shoo the skirmishers apart. 


I have begun to leave leftovers on the stoop 

in my favorite cobalt bowl—the one with the wobbly base 
that I could never sell. I leave it like an offering 

on a tiny altar, and hope there is enough. 


IV 


[ve learned to stay meek in the studio, 
to assume nothing from my truce with the kiln. 


I shy away from symmetry and glaze my survivors 
with a crackle that will fan tiny, disorganized fractures 
over their surfaces in the second burning. 


[’ve come to wish for flaws in everything I love, 


down to the soft asymmetry of hip to hip, 
hand to waist, lips to tongue. 


Rae wek. Awmvwvsl DNNG 


Na 


I am counting days, hopeful, divided. 
I wish for a myopic child with one short leg, 
or lungs that don’t pull in air as well as mine. 


I wish for little disfigurements— 

just enough to make my son worthless 
when the next war comes, when those men 
with red cheeks, white teeth, and blue eyes 
swoop down like stealth bombers, 


when they carry our most perfect sons across the ocean 
to kill the most perfect sons of another mother. 


CHARLES HARPER WEBB 


FUBAR 


It’s Army for “Save CPR for those who still have hearts 
and lungs.” It’s Adult for “I want Mommy. I want home.” 
It’s Ironic for “Bring a pot; we've got a gumbo here.” 


Try telling this spilled slop of brains, “Ask not what 
your country can do . ..” See if rhetorical inversions help 
a liver blown out onto a dirt street. Try telling its parents 


they’ve traded twenty years of home-cooked meals, 
Little League, and help with math they hated too, for a cold 
handshake and a folded flag. What’s the chance this shred 


of foreskin will cure cancer inside some grand cathedral— 
that this man’s sobbing sister will gather all his parts 
and rebuild, not a Private First Class, a God who'll be reborn 


each Spring, and later, inspire Christianity—that this world 


weve crowded into like kids at a country fair, 
won't soon be FUBAR: Fucked Up Beyond All Repair. 
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Rosebud 


A STORY BY KEVIN ALLARDICE 





Dear Steven Splelbera, 


("mM writing to you because | couldn't get a hold of 
you ow the phone. You're a busy man. I’m not. And, 
besides, putting this all into writing will Let me 
explain better. | often get nervous when | speak § mess 
things up. | hope you can read my handwriting. 

This ts about Rosebud, which you're probably 
looking up @ right now. | read iw aw interview that 
you have it mounted ow the wall above your desk. Is 
that true? My father kept his Rosebud hanging from 
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Gary Kelley 


strings tw the garage. He hung a Lot of things from 
strings. He had a martonette collection, but | Atdw’t 
get those whew he died. My half-sister § her mother in 
Minneapolis got those. Which is fine w/ me. They 
always frightened me (the marionettes, wot the rela- 
tives: | wever met the relatives). 

Anyway. So, yes, | have a Rosebud too. Ha-ha, 
rumor had it Welles wamed it Rosebud because that 
was Hearst’s nickname for Marion Davies’ ebtteres 
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clitoris. ts that true? Do you Rnow? But how would you, 
how would anyone really know that? we're all just 
fools for Welles’s trickery, right? Still just the hapless 
radto audtence who thought his war of the Worlds 
broadcast was real § ran for our Lives. 

ULL get ahead of myself here and mention that m 
father was 10 years old @ the time of that broadcast § 
was the only one who wasw't tricked, the only one to 
say, No, there are no aliens coming, it’s just a radto 
show! 

So, yes, | have a Rosebud too. | have a clitoris! No, 
no, just joking (I’m a man). My Rosebual is of the sled 
sort. My father was a magician, and along w/ his 
magic equipment, he Left Rosebud to me iw his will. 
Mine ts 34 inches Long, § it’s made of balsa wood so 
it’s Light, a prop sled, not meant for real riding. (If this 
description sounds @ all sexual, it is unintentional— 
perhaps my mind is tainted from my recent trip to the 
Atcttonary to Look up the proper spelling of clitoris. 
There was au illustration.) My sled is painted a scabby 
rea, § from production stills I’ve seen from Citizen 
Kane, | caw tell this ts artificial weathering, courtes 
of the RKO prop department—which ts to say, the sled 
is Lw mint condition. 

Is Yours? 

| should back up. So, here ts what | Rnow. RKO’s 
prop department made 3 identical Rosebud sleds iw 
early 1940, just as Citizen Kane began filming. One 
was used itn the final scene—S§ by “used,” | mean 
burned. So, wow we're down to 2 sleds, which were both 
used tw the childhood scenes w/ Little Charles Foster 
Kane. One is wow in the possession of Tom méwhkeer 
Mankiewitz (sp?), sow of Herman, who obtained the 
slea shortly after filming (circumstances unknown). 
That Leaves us w/ only 1 genuine sled. And there caw 
be only 1! 

Caw you feel the tension? Ha-ha, just kidding, 
we'll settle this amicably. But seriously, we have 2 
sleds here—yours § mine—and one of them must be a 
fake. So, pay attention § let’s solve this thing. 

That final sled: After he completed the film § was 
waiting for RKO to get off their duffs § release it, 
Welles directed a stage production of Richard wright’s 
Native Sow, which opened off Broadway. And welles, 
bromer Lntertextualist that he was, twcluded the sled as 
an idle prop in Bigger’s bedroom set. Just sitting there 
among other bedroom things, ow the aresser. | have a 
1944 Playbill that features a photog raph of this 
bedroom set, a photocopy of which I’ve enclosed. Caw 
you see the sled? There, next to the Lamp ow the dresser, 
caw you see it? And how, might you ask, do | have a 
Playbill from a 1944 productiow of Native Son? eBay? 
No, guess again. Would it surprise you to Rnow that 
my father, @ age 14, attended that play? 

By this point, my father was a huge faw of Orsow 
welles—before it was hip. Under FDR's WPA, my father 
worked as a stagehand iw Welles’s all-black production 
of Macbeth, which my grandfather refused to see. He 


also worked ow The Cradle Will Rock, § he was one of 


the few stagehands who stayed to help that production 
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after the National Guard closed it down for being a 
Red play. But my father wasw’t just a fan, no, he was 
there to learn stagecraft in preparation for a career as 
aw illusionist, § welles’s reputation as a prestidigi- 
tator was already spreading (see, anachronistically: E 
ls For Fake, 1974). So, my father wasw’t a stagehana 
for Native Sow, because by then he was alread 
spending his evenings in the Bronx, apprenticing w/ 
The Great Balatnt, who was not actually bala but 
shaved his head wightLy. the Great Baldini was one of 
the ancients of modern magic who cut his teeth in 
vaudeville § told many speertpe apocryphal stories, 
which my father then passed on to me, but | won't pass 
ow to you for reasons of decorum & Libel, stories about 
bedding Sarah Berwharat backstage @ Radio City. My 
father, tw his role as apprentice magician, took the 
stage wame Orsino, which was, he would Later admit, 
aw homage to his tdol, although back tn 1944 he 
claimed it was an allusion to Duke Orsino from 
Twelfth Night. “tf music be the food of Love,” he’A woo 
his audience, “play ow.” That was my dad: as 
Brylereemed as a dipstick, w/ a penctled-ow Vincent 
Price mustache. He was, after all, 14 § had just been— 
Lf You will excuse the purple phrase, which is wot mw 
own, but borrowed from my father’s version of the 
story—ejaculated from puberty’s priapic cannon, § he 
was trying his damnedest to be a Lothario (again, his 
wora). 

So, yes, Orsino (née, my father) attended a 
matinee performance of Native Sow w/ The Great 
Baldini (née, Harold Robinskt), although, since no 
one had seewe seen Citizen Kane yet, still S months 
shy of its release, he (my father) had wo tdea what it 
(Rosebua) really was, yet. That is, he saw lt there, 
owstage, wext to the Lamp, § of course he Rnew it was a 
sled: a signifier of sledding, snow, winter, Christmas, 
coldness, death. Technically speaking, he could wot 
have had any real wottow of its filmic significance. 
Awd yet, many years Later, as he told this story to me, 
he said that he had been transfixed by the sled during 
its brief appearance onstage. 

No owe Rwows what happened to this thira § final 
sled after Native Sow's fiwal curtain in May of 1942. 
It Atdw't resurface for another year. And that year, Mr. 
Spett Spielberg, is the crux of our mystery. What 
happened to the sled during that year? Likewise, how 
did _jesus spend his adolescence? And, what was 
Shakespeare up to between 1582 § 1592? And, what 
happened ow those 18 minutes that Nixon erased from 
his Oval Office tapes? The universe's mysteries all exist 
tw blackouts. 

By the time Rosebud disappeared, Citizen Kane 
had already opened, § though it was a box of fice 
disaster—turning Welles, for the remainder of his 
career, into Hollywood's panhandler, always begging 
for money to finish his Latest project—it did receive 
amazing reviews. Even Jorge Borges praised it as a 
metaphysical detective story of allegorical signifi- 
cance. And so, when a security guara (name 
unknown) @ RKO studios finds the third § final sled 
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the following year tw a pile of props to be discarded, he 
naturally keeps tt for himself. A souventr. But ts this 
the real sled? we are led to assume it is. But Lf anyone 
caw whip up a fake sleda—responding, surely, to 
Borges’s praise, to his Aleph-like analysts of the sleA— 
it would be the prop department @ RKO, since they were 
the ones who had made the original 3. And it was right 
outside the prop department where our security guard, 
whose name ts wow Lost tn one of history’s blackouts, 
found his souvenir. was this sled one of the original 3? 
Would Welles, who Rvew more than anyone the 
symbolic weight of the sled, who was wow Aesperate 

for money § likely to hold on to anything that 

might accrue tw value, who placed the sled, ever so 
slyly, tw the set of a seemingly unrelated stage — 
production of Native Sow, would he simply throw tt out 
w/ the trash? Or, Ata someone tw the prop department 
dectole to whip up another sled as a souvent, owly to 
discard it for unknown reasons? Which story sounds 
more plausible to you? I'LL Let you think it over. Either 
way, history records the security guard's sled as the 
genuine article. He quickly sold it to an RKO 
archivist wamed John Hall (price unknown). Fade out 
on John, w/ his newly acquired sled, walking into the 
shadows of the archive. 

Intermission. 

Fade in. It’s 40 years Later. 1982 § I’m 10 years 
old, living w/ my father iw a 2-bedroom apartment in 
Chatsworth, CA. | have aw older sister, but she lives in 
Minneapolis w/ her mother (wot mine), a former magi- 
claw’s assistant, who had spent time w/ the clrcus 


swallowing swords, whteh—byy-the-ttiet-ene_aroveet; 
foestbont her My father moved to L.A. in 1955 after 


an appearance ow The George Gobel Show got him a 
Hollywood agent. By the 1980s, though, the public was 


owly interested in stage illusion as kitsch § my father 
was wot tw on thelr joke, so his career dissolved twto 
obscurity. He did, however, play a regular Monday- 
night gig @ the Shantytown, aw old (also unwit- 
tingly kitsch) nightclub ow La Brea that had bsw 
photos covering its walls showing the cast § crew of 
Columbo. 3 different episodes of the show were shot 
there a decade before, and the producers would have shot 
more episodes there, but they had to stop when the 
owner began hanging those production stills ow the 
walls § refused to take them down even when the 
cameras showed up: he couldn't understand why Lt. 
Columbo couldn't go to a wightclub § see pictures of 
Peter Falk hanging on the wall, couldn't understand 
the kind of vertiginous mirror-to-mirror existential 
crisis that tt would throw Lt. Columbo into. 

My father also supplemented his income b 
playing occasional birthday shows § the like. Mostly, 
what | remember from this time, iw a blurry montage 
of childhood, are coims appearing from behind my ears, 
my gills a veritable ATM, aces levitating out of shuf- 
fled decks, glasses levitating off the kitchen table, § 
(once) my father himself levitating off the floor a good 
6 inches. Things disappeared, § when they reappeared, | 
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always checked to see if they retained some sort of ecto- 
plasm from that tw—betweew world. 

My father never showed me the secrets to any of 
his tricks. He had an aging assistant wamed Lucille, a 
mentholated actress (see: Dragnet, season 6, episode 2, 
1956) who gave me Virginia Slims § plenty of 
maternal advice t t , and 
she’s the one who got all his secrets. | once asked him 
how his magic safe worked. How could he lock Lucille 
into the 4x4 safe, Rabob it w/ swords, & thew open it to 
reveal her disappearance? ALL he told me was that, just 
as a tesseract was a 4-dimensional analogue of a 3- 
dimensional cube, the safe is a 3-Aimensional analogue 
of a 4-dimensional box, § so it contains hidden dimen— 
stons. Magic, he said. | was so frustrated with this 
answer, | kicked the safe and sprained my ankle. 

When my father got depressed, he would wear his 
cape, the one The Great Baldint left him, § the neigh- 
borhood kids would call him Batman. 

But 1982. what's tmportant about 1982, as I'm 
sure You already know, ts that it’s the year John Hall 
retires and, having had his pension cut, decides to 
auction off Rosebud. He takes it to New York where it is 
appraised, but somehow it appears simultaneously ow 
the other side of the country, in L.A., Locked iw a glass 
case. And this, Mr. Spielberg, ts not magic. Because 
there caw be only one. We all Rnow that you ended up 
buying john Hall's sled @ the auction for $55,000. But 
the year before his death, Welles did claim that—l’m 
sure you remember—your sled was a fake. Granted, 
Welles wever tired of toying w/ the world, but that 
hardly proves his statement was false. So, what to 
believe? | propose that we get both of our sleds together § 
have them authenticated. Lab tests. I’ve seen enough 
Tv: | Rwow they caw do it. we must figure out who has 
the real sled, you or I. 

But Um getting ahead of myself. Back to 1982, 
back to my father. What the 10-year-old me Atdn't 
Ruow @ the time was that my father had been leading 
something of a double Life. Well, the closest thing to a 
double Life he coula manage. He had a day job, whitch 
he kept secret. When | was @ school, he was pushing a 
mop § bucket around the University of Southern 
Califormia. He was a janitor. He razor-bladed dried 
gum from beneath desks, neutralized pools of vomit w/ 
sawdust, § hung his head low, always afraid that 
someone might recognize him from his wow-30-year- 
old appearance ow The George Gobel Show § ask him 
how he ended up there, doing that. But don’t feel too 
bad for my father @ this Little dip iw his fortunes, no, 
for someone is coming. Caw You guess? Caw You read 
the wame on that flyer crumpled up beneath the USC 
totlet? My father leans down § picks tt up § begins to 
unorinkle it. Caw you make out the wame? Caw you 
recognize the man tw the photocopied picture, his regal 
polse § Falstaffiaw physical presence (see: Chimes @ 
Midnight, 1965)? 

It’s almost tw focus now. Yes! Coming to USC, to 


introduce a screening of his film £ is for Fake, is 


Orsow Welles. 
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the day of the screening, t, because of a stom- 
achache (which | had willed upon myself because of an 
unrelated schoolyard incident that | caw wow safely 
chalk up to poor socialization), stayed home from 
school. My father told me he had a gig up in 
Bakersfield, § since Lucille wasw’t able to babysit 
because of an audition, | was home alone for the very 
first time. 

My father pushed his cart of distwfectants § paper 
towel rolls through USC's campus, toward the theater 
where the film was to be screened, § people were already 
clotting the hallway. He used his maintenance pass to 
get backstage, but it was just as crowded as the 
hallway had been. Whew Peter Bogdanovich went 
onstage to introduce Welles—using the phrase “my 
friend” & times in his 6 minute itntro—someone, a 
man who Looked of ficial enough to Listen to, told my 
father that he would have to leave § clean the bathrooms 
Later. My father took a quick look around the back- 
stage area, but, with all the people there, he couldn't see 
Welles. He pushed his cleaning cart back out into the 
hallway, which coiled around the theater, and stood out 
there alone, listening to Peter Bogdanovich talking too 
close to the microphone, each plosive thudding loud § 
blunt in the hallway speakers. “Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” Bogdanovich said, “please welcome my 
friend”—wmake that_9 times—“Orsonw Welles.” 

Meanwhile, | was @ home, wandering into my 
father’s bedroom to paw through the magic equipment 
he forgot to take w/ him to Bakersfield: his top hat, his 
cape, his various decks of cards, the 4x4 safe w/ its 
asterisk of swords sticking out. 

“Cadtes and Gentlemen,” Welles said to his auat- 
ence in that Lazily royal, old-vinyl-record-sounding 
voice, “I must confess, | am not really a charlatan.” 

(nw the hallway, my father wandered over to the 
glass display case featuring an original 1941 poster of 
Citizen Kane, various production stills, and what 
appeared to be the Rosebud sled, trapped behind glass 
Like a pinned butterfly. 

[picked up my father’s top hat, tried it ow, § whew 
| pulled it off, my aie discovered the subtle seam 
that circled the crown, the hat’s trapdoor. 

“This film ULL be screening for you here today,” 
Welles sata, “Ets for Fake, it ts a documentary Ln the 
way that Kane ts a biography of Hearst, or War of the 
Worlds was a wews broadcast—that is to say, tt ts not a 
documentary at all. Think of it as a personal essay. 

pu'Ll see me in this film telling you various stories of 
frauds awd cheats, some true and some wot. | perform 
some sleight of hand, and | claim to be a charlatan.” 

The glass case was locked, § mY father, w/ hts 
warden-like jangle of keys that Let him tnto every 
office § classroom ow campus, did wot have the key to 
this, but there was no one around, wo audience, wo one 
to see, & he just wanted to get a closer peek @ Rosebud, 
that genuine something, that real fake sled. 

| put the top hat down § began rifling through the 
various decks of cards. Some were all aces, some 
seemed to be ordered by suit § value, while one was wot 
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a deck @ all: the cards had been glued together § 
hollowed out § contained a cigarette § a quarter. 

“Now, some critics have had a bit of a go at me for 
that, but it is all part of the trick, you see. Iw a film all 
about fakes, |, as the host, had to be the truest fake of 
them all, by which | mean, the fake truth-barer. So 
when they called me a charlatan, | must adwit: | was 
amazed they believed me.” 

My father raw his fingers along the edge of the 
glass, studted the seams of that case, the blind smiley 
face of the lock, § then he retrieved a tarp from a 
nearby utility closet, § w/a flatr of showmanship, he 
draped the tarp over the glass case. 

(was finding holes § trapadoors tw everything: 
even the safe had a trapdoor in the bottom, an escape 
hatch, § | Lifted it up to see where it Led, to see the 
hidden dimension my father claimed it had. 

“It’s all a trick, ladies and gentlemen, and it’s 
dependent ow your faith—your faith wot iw the tllu- 
Slow, but tw the tllustontst.” 

My father pulled the tarp off the glass case, 

w/ the eich of a bullfighter, revealing to his 
nonexistent audience: an empty case, while | crawled 
through the trapdoor @ the bottom of his magic safe, § 
disappeared. 


| saw one of your movies ow Tv Last night, 
Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade, which is my 
favorite iw the series. I’ve always Loved that part @ the 
end, when (nadie spots the real Holy Grail out of all 
those counterfeits, thew saves his father with it. Beet 
1 pe ; : \ 
7 oe : ae SOE SE ee eo ; 


‘- 


If you agree to get our sleds authenticated, § mine 
turns out to be the real Rosebud, | will wot auction it 
off for profit. My motives are not monetary, though | 
am wot a wealthy man. | breed dogs for a living, but 
wot well. { Live tw a one-bedroom apartment. | dow't 
drive. My father left me a trunk full of magic equip- 
ment § this sled. He never taught me magic, but | 
know the tricks wow, | Rnow what’s magic § what 
isw’t. | just need something real. 


Sincerely, 
Oo. 
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Kitchen 


Julienne one pepper, 
green onions, 
a shallot, 


then dice. 

Mix in a bowl, 

and let her smell them. 

Let her smell them on you. 


Move slowly. 
Create a heat between you. 
What she remembers 


will come from your pores— 
bitter sweat, 

garlic, 

you reaching for her again 
minutes later. 


Warm the bread 
spread open down the center 
with rosemary and butter. 


Shrimp steaming, 

wine sweating in glasses, 

a breeze from the balcony, 

a brushing against each other 
where the kitchen is cramped. 


Slide off her sandals, 
one, 
then the other. 


She will rise, 
lower her lips to yours. 


You will know 
by the long lines of her legs 
what she will say in her moving 


and how to please her. 
What she will mean 

lying close to you at night— 
I am careful. 

What she will think 
shuddering to a stop— 

Iam alone. 
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And, 

like waking, 

she will remember you 

wrapped around her, 

the blue light coming in from the window, 
the kitchen 

dark 

and cooling 


and empty. 


ANGELA ARMSTRONG 


Stripper Names 


If my name was really Scandal, Vd find it 
easier to meet your gaze, to sit with you in a cloud 


of tissue paper at a shoe store as we try on 
high-heeled boots. From the neon martini sign 
across the street, glints of pink and green 


sparkle in the eyelets on the pair you lace tightly 
and admire in the mirror. I found a name for you, too. 
It’s Rain, surprisingly soft and rightly containing 


the cold, the invigoration, the strange sound of applause 
that follows you everywhere. Lately, I find myself 


staring too long at the weather page 
and its forecast of storms, dark gray clouds 


that rub off on my fingers and everything else 
that I touch. Last night, I saw your face 
in drops of condensation streaming down 


a midnight glass of water by the bed. On the window, 
a crack in the shape of a bowl held the moon 


as delicately as I hold my breath tonight, transfixed 


by a single drop of water shivering on the doorknob 
in the moment before it knows which way to fall. 
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Cigarettes and Anklebones 


A STORY BY RACHEL MacFARLAND 





creaks when my dad steps to pull the string that turns 

on the light, and I sneeze. This is where broken 
instruments are forgotten. Splintered guitars, trumpets 
without mouthpieces, battered tubas, wooden rings that 
were once tambourines. They’re all piled up like dead 
bodies, but without the flies. I said so to my dad, and he 
told me to stop looking at whatever I was looking at that 
would make me compare instruments to bodies. I don’t 
know where the flies came from, but the curves of the saxo- 
phones jumbled in the pile do look like elbows, or skinny 


T« room smells just like my grandma’s attic. The floor 


knees. 
Along the other side of the wall are the cases, all sizes. 


My dad brought a clarinet case home for me a few years ago. 


I loved running my fingers over the velvety shallows where 
the pieces fit. He removed that part though, hollowed it 
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out, and I use it as a lunchbox. Every time I reach for my 
turkey sandwich, I kind of wish I would find a clarinet 
instead. 

Dad only brought me up here once before, up to the fourth 
floor. He doesn’t own the store, doesn’t even work here. He 
just teaches lessons (fiddle) a few nights a week. That’s why he 
has a set of keys, why he can bring me here sometimes. I 
usually hang out downstairs and play Whitney Houston songs 
on the piano. Not because I like Whitney Houston. I don’t 
think I do anyway. 

“How’s this one?” Dad holds up a brown clarinet case. 

“T hate brown.” 

“It’s not for you.” 

“She won't like it. She'll think it’s weird.” 

“Ts it weird?” 

“How would I know? I’m weird.” 
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“True, and I’m hoping we can convert her too.” He shoves 
over some bigger cases and pulls out another clarinet case, a 
dark green one, and holds it up. “Eh... ?” 

“Wow, I didn’t know they made green.” 

“They all used to be green.” 

“They did not.” 

He just winks and uses the corner of 
his shirt to wipe away the dust. 


“What am I supposed to do with this?” 
Bina holds the clarinet case out, 
dangling it from her middle finger and 
making me wonder if my middle fingers 
are that strong. I’m kind of bony and 
pointy—so is Bina, but you wouldn't know it if all you saw of 
her was that middle finger. 

“Put sandwiches in it.” 

“Are you serious?” At first I think she is chiding me (Dad 
gives me words of the week—last week was chide, this week is 
vociferous), but she drops to the floor and clicks open the case 
and takes some time examining the inside. “And you take your 
lunch to school in here?” 

“Mostly. Except on Mexican Straw Hat day.” 

“What the fuck is that?” 

“Chips and meat and cheese and don’t say ‘fuck. And salsa.” 

“Fuck and salsa.” 

“Okay then.” 

Bina walks out of the room and takes the stairs two at a 
time up to my room. Our room. Our room because Bina is 
going to live with us, does live with us, because she ran out of 
parents about a year ago when her dad, my Uncle Aaron, died 
in a motorcycle accident. After he died, Bina moved in with 
our grandma for awhile, but everyone decided for Bina that 
she needed someone her own age to hang out with. Basically, 
Bina needed me. So she got me. Me and a new lunchbox. 


Dad walks with us to school on Friday. He asks Bina how her 
first week has gone, and she says it’s gone great, she really 
loves it. I smile, because I know she doesn’t love it, and so we 
have a secret. Dad also knows she doesn’t love it. I know 
because when she says it, he bumps my wrist with his pinky. 
So we have a secret too. Then I wonder if someday soon I'll be 
the one on the outside of the secret, and after that I wonder 
how Ill know that there’s a secret between them about me, so 
I decide to keep a close eye on both their wrists and pinkies, 
and to maybe just be more aware in general. 


During recess, Bina ditches me and my friends to play kickball 
with the kids who don’t really like me because I can’t kick a 
ball anywhere but right to the pitcher and because I told them 
that in ancient Greece only the really ugly people played kick- 
ball. Despite my disinterest in the game, I sit down on the 
grass with Ally and Kyle and we watch Bina. 

My Uncle Aaron was athletic, and right away it’s obvious 
that his abilities weren’t lost on Bina. She kicks the ball (right 
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We throw instruments 
around the room, but 
being destructive is 
only fun for so long. 


at the pitcher, by the way) so hard that the pitcher, Drew 
Daniels, can’t get his arms up fast enough and it slams into his 
face and bounces back toward home plate. Drew tries to look 
like it didn’t hurt, but his eyes are watering and people are 
laughing. 

Meanwhile, Bina bolts to second base and stops only 
because the person running from 
second to third is too slow. She looks 
over at me, and I look down and 
snatch up a handful of grass and 
shove it down Kyle’s shirt. He scowls. 
I think he likes me, which is okay. 

“Ya think Bina’s gonna spend recess 
with them from now on?” Ally looks at 
me with her big eyeballs. She has such big eyeballs. 

“T don’t know.” 

“That would suck. I like her. She’s funny—she drew this for 
me in math today.” Ally hands me a torn piece of notebook 
paper. On it, a fraction with legs is eating a piece of pie. I 
hand it back to Ally. 

The teams have switched places, and Bina’s playing 
second. Drew cuts in front of everyone and goes to kick, 
and he kicks right to Bina. She lets it bounce before 
catching it, and Drew yells “pussy” (which is so inappro- 
priate) and takes off running. Bina keeps the ball pressed 
hard between her palms and runs right at Drew like an 
angry bowling ball set to steamroll the last pin. She stops 
just short of him though, and then jogs over to the fence 
that separates the field from people’s yards, and she heaves 
the ball into the branches of a tree. It sticks. She looks at it 
for a moment, and so does everyone. It looks like an over- 
grown apple that never fell. 

Bina jogs over to us, ignoring the yells and boos, and 
flops down next to Kyle. She nods at Ally. “You like that 
picture?” 

Ally’s mouth is agape (word of the week about a month 
ago), and her big eyeballs shoot back and forth between Bina 
and the group of angry kickballers. Her open mouth stretches 
into a giant laugh and she slaps her knees with her palms and 
squeezes her eyes shut, and it’s maybe the best moment of the 
year. 


I’m sure I have a favorite memory of my Uncle Aaron, I just 
don’t remember it. He was an artist. He did everything— 
painted, sculpted, took pictures. There’s this picture of my 
dad, pre-me, on our refrigerator. It’s black and white, and my 
dad has long hair and a scruffy face and he looks very serious. 
He’s squatting next to a little fire. Because he’s squatting, his 
pants are above his ankles, and he’s barefoot, so you can see 
all the details of the bones in his feet and ankles. He has such 
beautiful anklebones. I think I might love him more because 
of them. I like to think of my uncle taking that picture, of the 
two of them hanging out by a fire in the late summer. Maybe 
they were camping on a sandbar out on the river, and maybe 
they toasted marshmallows and smoked cigarettes and 
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laughed about growing beards. So maybe my favorite memory 
of my uncle is one where I wasn’t even there. 


After the kickball incident, Bina seems to like me better, 
which makes the days go faster. We’ve even got a routine. We 
walk home from school and lock ourselves in the bathroom 
with a box of Cinnamon Toast Crunch and we sit on the 
floor and listen to the Monkees on the CD player. Bina hated 
them at first, but I talked her into them after playing “(I’m 
Not Your) Steppin’ Stone” six times in a row. That’s how Dad 
got me. 

“Where did you get those things?” Bina points a 
cinnamon/sugar-coated finger at the seahorses on the wall, 
then sticks her thumb in her mouth and sucks the sweetness 
off. I twist around to look at them. There are three of them— 
a mom and two babies. 

“I don’t know. They’ve always been there. My dad says I 
named ’em all when I was four. I guess I named ’em all Josh.” 
I turn back to look at her. 

“Seahorses are weird.” She digs into the cereal box and 
shoves a handful in her mouth. “I think Kyle likes me.” 

This surprises me. No, I just wish it surprised me. Of course 
he likes Bina. She’s funnier than me. She draws funny 
pictures. She has a less stupid nose. She doesn’t have this 
scabby wart thing on her left knee that doesn’t go away. 
“Why?” 

Bina shrugs, “Just a hunch. I always catch him staring at 
me.” 

“He doesn’t blink much.” 

“Shut up.” “Daydream Believer” starts playing, and Bina 
reaches over and clicks the volume up. “I like this one.” We sit 
and listen, crunching cereal between our teeth. 


“You guys want to have a fire?” Dad asks. He leans back in his 
chair and stretches his legs and I get a glimpse of his ankles. 

I take his plate and put it in the sink. “It’s not even that cold 
yet.” 
Bina shakes her head, “I got some homework.” She leaves 
the room and I hear her take the stairs up to our room, two at 

a time. I know she doesn’t have homework, because I don’t 
have homework. I wonder if she’s going to call Kyle. I wonder 
if they are having a secret affair (I watch Days of Our Lives 
during the summer). They’re probably already having one, 
which means it’s my job to find out about it and tell Kyle that 
Bina is not who he thinks she is and then poison her grape 
juice and laugh wickedly and make him all mine. Until I find 
out she didn’t die and then she shoots me. 

“Does this mean you have homework too?” Dad looks at 
me with his eyebrows up. 

“No. I don’t think she does either. She and Kyle are having 
an affair.” 

“Since when?” 

“Probably longer than we think.” 

Dad laughs and I say it’s not funny. 

“Lonnie, mon. We both know Kyle digs you.” 
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“Shut up, Dad.” Still, I can’t help smiling a little, even 
though I try commanding my lip muscles to stay straight. 
“Why do you say that?” 

“Tm taller than you—I see all the things that are over your 
head.” 


I watch Kyle and Bina for two weeks and conclude nothing. 
He gave her his pudding last Tuesday, but then on Thursday 
she asked if she could swap him a banana for three Oreos and 
he shot her down. And then he gave me one. But then this 
Tuesday, I let him use my favorite pen, the one Dad brought 
back from a hospital in Germany that he went to when his 
friend got a fishbone stuck in his throat, and now it is Friday 
and he still hasn’t given it back. Kyle is a complicated man. 


Dad has a gig at a bar with a group of guys he sometimes calls 
his band and sometimes calls his friends, depending on how 
well all of them are playing that week. They sometimes prac- 
tice in our basement. I go down there and jig and let them 
compliment my moves, but I haven't jigged since Bina came. I 
don’t know that Bina would jig. Dad asks if we want to hang 
out at the store while he’s playing and then he’ll pick us up 
when he’s done. I can’t believe he’d leave us alone there. 

“Well, we’re opening for another band, so we'll only play 
about an hour. I'll be done by 10:00 at the latest. I figure you 
can scour the forgotten instruments or play piano or what- 
ever. Something a little different than locking yourselves in the 
bathroom with Davy Jones.” 

“Okay,” I say. 

“Alright,” Bina says. 

He lets us into the building and then locks us in. “See you 
in an hour.” I see his breath make tiny clouds in front of his 
face as he jogs back to the car. It’s the first night it’s been cold 
enough for that. It’s dark and eerie quiet in the store. Bina 
plunks a piano key and it sounds huge. “Is this where our 
lunchboxes came from?” 

I nod. She hits a few more notes and then looks at me, 
waiting to follow my lead. I head toward the back of the store, 
to the stairs, flicking only enough light switches for us to find 
our way. 

“Tt smells like grandma’s attic up here,” Bina says as we get 
to the fourth floor. I smile at that. She runs her finger along a 
corner table and looks at the gray spot of dust on her finger. 
She rubs it on my coat. I pull the cord and light up the dead 
instruments. 

“Huh.” Bina walks over to the pile, kicks a drum with her 
toe. She picks up a saxophone without any keys, just full of 
holes. “How old are these?” 

“Ancient. My dad says no one ever comes up here.” 

“So they don’t do anything with them?” 

“Nope.” 

Bina holds the open bottom of the saxophone up to her eye 
like a telescope. Then she tosses it up a little and bends her 
knees and shuffles a little, like she’s up to bat. She walks over 
to the wall and swings. Hard. 
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“Hey!” I yell. “Don’t do that, you'll break it.” 

She turns and looks back at me and laughs. “You can’t break 
something that’s already broken.” She winds up again and the 
saxophone dings into the wall. She holds it out to me, “Look, 
just a few new dents.” 

I step up to her and run my fingers over the new dents. I’ve 
never wrecked anything on purpose 
before. I walk over to the drum she 
nudged earlier and lift up my leg and 
stomp on it with all the strength I’ve 
got. Nothing happens, but when I do it 
again and then again, the head tears and 
my foot goes through. Bina walks over 
and puts it over her head—I can just see 
the part in her hair out the top. She pushes it up and holds it 
over her head. “Maybe you can break something that’s already 
broken.” 


We throw instruments around the room for maybe ten 
minutes, but being destructive is only fun for so long, so then 
we just pile everything up to almost how it was before. Bina 
points to some rickety stairs in the corner of the room. 
“Where do those go?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve only been up here twice, and never really 
away from the pile here.” 

Bina walks over and cranes her neck. “There’s a door.” She starts 
going up, and the stairs crack and snap like logs in a fire. She 
pauses, then steps up one more very slowly. Nothing. “C’mon.” 

“That didn’t sound good.” 

“C'mon.” 

“Fine.” Her legs disappear and I decide to run up the stairs 
rather than go slow, thinking that maybe then the stairs won't 
even know I was ever there. I get to the top and stop myself by 
putting my hands on Bina’s shoulders. She twists the knob 
and it turns. At first ’m surprised it’s not locked, but then I 
think about the fact that we just threw a bunch of flutes and 
horns around and then it doesn’t seem so weird. Bina pushes 
the door open and both of us exhale tiny clouds. 

We're on the roof. 

“Cool!” Bina zips up her coat and steps out onto what I see 
is another (shorter) set of stairs, metal ones, going down to 
the big, flat roof. I yank my hood up and follow her. We walk 
around for a while, looking out at the city from the four 
different sides. The city lights seem to be seeping out from 
their bulbs, floating in the air, just like our breath. 

“It’s so pretty.” I say. 

“It’s so high.” 

“Tt used to be the tallest building in the city. People used to 
parachute from it, a long time ago. Back when people were 
shorter and parachutes were bigger.” I look over at Bina and 
she looks back at me. 

“You're so weird,” she says. 

We stand with our hands in our pockets and look out. 

Bina looks over at me again. “You want to smoke a ciga- 
rette?” She unzips her coat and reaches into a secret pocket on 
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“The big seahorse is 
a mom. Sometimes | 
get jealous of the 
two smaller ones.” 


the inside. She pulls out a single cigarette and holds it up for 
me to see. 

“Where'd you get that?” 

“I found a pack in your basement.” 

“It’s probably ten years old! My dad smoked forever 
ago.” 

“Maybe he still does sometimes. 
Maybe they’re one of his friend’s. 
Whatever. Just one. We'll split it. Don’t 
you kind of want to?” 

“Have you ever smoked before?” She 
probably has. After her secret love 
affairs. 

“No.” 

I take a moment. “Alright.” 

She pulls a lighter out of the same pocket. I don’t even ask. I 
stand and watch her flick the lighter. It sparks, but it won't 
light. “This hurts my thumb.” 

“Tl do it.” She hands it to me and I flick it a few times but 
the wind keeps blowing it out. “Cup your hands around it.” 
Bina curls her fingers and blocks the wind, and I get a flame 
long enough to stick the end of the cigarette into it and suck 
my breath in, but way too hard so that I instantly cough, then 
sneeze. Bina laughs big at this, but quickly grabs the cigarette 
to get her first puff. She coughs too, but not as much. We pass 
it back and forth, taking our time between puffs to cough and 
get our breath back. Bina’s eyes water a little. 

She hands the cigarette to me and looks at my shoes. “Do 
you ever think about your mom?” She looks up at me then. In 
that moment, I see more of Bina than I ever have. I think for a 
minute. 

“Ya know the seahorses? All named Josh?” 

“Yeah.” 

“The big seahorse is a mom. Sometimes I get jealous of the 
two smaller ones. That’s the most I usually think about it. But 
I think about it every time I go in the bathroom. Which is 
kind of a lot.” I puff on the cigarette and cough. “Do you? 
Think about your mom?” 

“I never did. Not until my dad died. Now I do. I feel guilty, 
because I should be thinking about my dad, right? And I do 
think about him. Your dad looks like him. Or he looks like 
your dad. Whichever one is right. But when I think about him, 
it makes me think about her too. I don’t know. It’s weird.” 

“Did your mom know my mom?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe when they left, they packed each 
other’s suitcases.” 

“I bet my mom stole your mom’s pajamas.” 

Bina laughs at that. We get quiet, just pass the cigarette. We 
don’t cough now. 

“Ya know,’ I say, “it’s cold. It'd be nice if we had a little fire 
up here. Just a little one.” 

“We do.” Bina pulls out the lighter again and gives it a hard 
flick. The flame wavers a bit, but doesn’t go out. I put my 
hands up to it for just a little warmth and I think about Bina’s 
ankles, about her bones. I bet they’re beautiful. 
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GWYN McVAY 


More Than 


more than oysters, more even 

than sashimi. beat that. more than the blaze 
of rhododendrons smoking pink in rain. 
more than real, barbarian, 

uncultured pearls. more than chai. 

yes, chai. more than socks 

or railroad bridges where cormorants rest. 
more than a shooter marble i had once 

that was pure green. more than lorca's 

poem about green. indeed, more than words. 


JEFF CRANDALL 


Living in Seattle Is Like 
Having a Beautiful Wife 
Who Is Always Sick 


Like a pre-Raphaelite nymph, my wife 

Enters the kitchen, satin dressing gown 

Trailing like wings. She yawns, her clouded frown 
Tinged with light that graced the pages of Life, 


Harper’s Bazaar, and Elle. She’s beautiful 
Even in the wake of her Northwest cold. 
Reaching for the coffee, she sparks an old 
Ache in me—male. Animal. Typical. 


I long for the perfumed sheen of her lithe 
Neck, her vibrant supple kiss, her every 
Fevered shiver—to wake that revery 
Again like our first passionate night. I 


Lean close. “Sorry—I’m under the weather, 
Love. Maybe tomorrow I'll feel better?” 
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BENJAMIN S. GROSSBERG 


The Space Traveler’s Aisling 


The man came to me as a planet, 
veered from the void with wind-combed 
grassland under a skull cap of polar ice: 
imposing on my view screen as if space 
had suddenly rendered its center: 
which of course it had (another 
center). The compelling gravity 

of its iron core seemed to tell me 

that wherever I thought home was, 
home was here. So I gave my ship 

to its surface: took it down 

to the body revolving beneath me 
until body touched body. In time, 

the engine burn cooled. Or was it 

that the planet came to me as a man? 
And I thought I could live on him— 
stranger who stepped from his ship 

as from a desert: the black leather 

of his boots, of his skin lightened 

by dust powdering each hard step. 

I dreamed of a new ship, then, of 
side-by-side captain’s chairs; thought 
how on the common armrest our 
elbows might touch, how he might 
not withdraw his. In my vision 

his dust slaked the thirst it created, 
and I lived as if in a native element— 
the landscape of his face, a flash- 

back from a moment in childhood 

I had long since forgotten 
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GARY DOP 


From the Dishwater—Lorraine 


I spied the beginnings of the Elysian Fields 
in my sink when I returned 
from a two-week vacation that didn’t matter— 


dead days on the beach, a book 
I didn’t read, and waves 
of tourists’ temporal smiles— 


I didn’t know I left a world 
to grow. The water, long ago, 
slipped away, down 


the drain or into the sky, 
and what was left behind, moist, dappled 
with fuzzy spots, grew. I couldn't destroy 


a new world so I didn’t touch 
or clean anything for fear that something Holy 
would die. Time passed 


and the white film, which encamped 
on the beans, gave itself a name. I 
ordained it the ruler, although 


I didn’t speak this for fear it would assume 
white film was born to outlive the Tupperware 
it soon covered. I watched the world 


spread over months, over the silly notion 
of a kitchen. I remember thinking 
on some Tuesday, if I mingle my own blood 


with the mix—which outgrew the sink 
thanks to the trash I added to the counters 
and floor—lI’ll be part of something. I did. 
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Just a drop or two a day, 
at first. Then, to avoid inbreeding 
the new world, I gathered, 


in the dark, over many months, trash 
from my neighbors, taking care 
to choose only the choicest waste. After 


pureeing it in my Krups Industrial Blender, 
I spread the solution 
from the kitchen, so beautiful it made my eyes burn 


and throat swell, to the living room 
which became the outskirts of Lorraine, the name 
I gave the world. I could not leave 


till we were one—I believe the blood 
blended with bean spores 
and populated around me, softening all the hard lines 


of the sad old world, in a phantasmagoria of joy. Sure I cried 
with the pain, but what price 
joy, new life? My world matters 


in colors, you, dear reader, have never seen 
till you find my fuzzy skin, and look 

into my molding eyes, 

deep as all Lorraine, our mother, 

who calls us from birth. You'll say I’m dead, 


but what do you know of what I’ve become, 


of where I’ve been, of a connection with the other side? 
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LYN LIFSHIN 


Being Jewish in 
a Small Town 


someone writes kike on 
the blackboard and the 
Rs pull thru the 

chalk, stick in my 


plump pale thighs. 
Even after the high 
school burns down the 
word is written in 


the ashes. My under- 
pants’ elastic snaps 
on Main St because 
I can’t go to 


Pilgrim Fellowship. 
I’m the one Jewish girl 
in town but the four 
Cohen brothers 


want blond hair 
blowing from their 
car. They don’t know 
my black braids 


smell of almond. 
I wear my clothes 
loose so no one 
dreams who I am, 


will never know 
Hebrew, keep a 
Christmas tree in 
my drawer. In 


the dark, my fingers 
could be the menorah 
that pulls you toward 
honey in the snow 
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KIM BRIDGFORD 


Rear Window: 
What Lisa Knew 


It’s only when she modeled that she caught 
The eye; it’s only when she figured out 

That the steps into his fantasy were like 

The ones she made for fashion’s languid sake 


She had his heart. Youd think the nightgown would 
Be what would stir. Instead he wanted good 

To place itself, with evil, in the room, 

His heart gone breathless with his fear and shame. 


He wanted to watch. It’s what he couldn’t see— 
The margins of idea and of whim— 

That claimed the sane and insane parts of him. 
Still, he would be the camera, she the face 


That brought the killer slowly up the stairs. 
And we’d watch them with our binoculars. 


KRISTEN TRACY 


Goodbye, Trouble 


I fell from a Bible. A half-blonde tease. 

With a good good start, I struck out 

god-filled and thrilled to claim a spot. 

Here? Where? There? I touched grease, 

dough, steels. Raised my low country hem. 

Up. Up. I met the butcher, the baker, 

the transmission maker. What next? Girl-girl 

sin? Boy-girl err? Oh no. Trouble came. 

Pure purr. He led me off a hat-flat roof. 

All swish. He spun me near a slippery crag. 

And I let him, let him. It wasn’t all bad. 

Trouble makes trouble and soon Trouble went poof. 
It’s not sin or err I live down now. Wow. Wow. 

But his act, so thoughtless, like a bull mounts the cow. 
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KRISTIN BERKEY-ABBOTT 


Strange Communions 


Jesus showed up at our church to help 
with hurricane cleanup. 

“The bishop was so busy,” he explained. 
“But I had some time on my hands, 

so I loaded the truck with tarps and water, 
and came on down. What can I do?” 


“Our roof needs a miracle,’ I said. 
“Do you know a good roofer?” 


“T used to be a carpenter. 
Of course, that’s getting to be a long time ago. 
Let me see what I can do.” 


I set to work ripping up the soaked 

carpet in the sanctuary. 

As I added a piece of dripping padding 

to the pile, I noticed Christ across the street, 
at the house with the fallen 

tree that took out both cars and the porch. 
He walked right up to the door to see 

how the household was doing. I dragged 
sopping carpet, trip after trip, while Jesus sat 
on the porch and listened to the old woman’s sad 
saga. The rough edges made my hands bleed. 
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Good smells made me wander down the dark 

church hall to our scarcely used 

kitchen, where I found Christ cooking. 

“I found these odds and ends and decided 

to make some lunch. Luckily, you've got a gas stove.” 
I shrugged. “Why not? Otherwise, it’s just going to rot.” 
How he made the delicious fish stew and homemade 
bread out of the scraps he found 

in our kitchen, I couldn't explain. 

We went out together to invite 

the neighborhood in for the hot 

meal, even though they weren't church members. 

We all spoke different languages, 

but a hot lunch served by candlelight translates 
across cultures. 

I dragged drywall, black with mold, to our dumpster, 
and noticed Christ walking by the cars in line 

for the gas station on the corner. 

When I got closer, I noticed he handed 

out fresh-baked cookies and bottled water. 

“Have some sweetness. 

Life is hard when you can’t get necessities.” 

Some drivers stared at him, like he was one of those predatory 
scammers they'd been warned against. 

“What’s the catch?” they growled. 

“No catch,” he said with that convincing smile. 

“Just a gift of grace, freely given. You're free 

to accept or refuse.” A strange communion. 


Jesus left while there was still 

much work to do: new carpet to be installed, 
drywall to be hung, fencing to be constructed 
around church grounds. I watch him drive 

his empty truck, followed 

by some of the neighbors, away from the church. 


The next time it rained, I noticed 
that the long, leaking roof had healed. 
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TERRY SAVOIE 


Ocean-Going Sea Gulls 


lost / In loss it self... 
—Milton, Paradise Lost (1.525-26) 


In the local diner’s parking lot, seven 
squatter gulls begin 
bickering in some foreign 
tongue over tidbits & bitty morsels of left- 
over dinner scraps that missed the mark 


& fell without any “apple pie” order wide 
of the dumpster’s gaping blue 
mouth. Without decorum 

these freeloaders have found out the hot 

spot for handouts on this landlocked black 


pond of steaming, Midwestern asphalt half 
a continent from the blessings 
of an open sea. Whenever I feel 
loss, I visit these misguided gulls with 
my cache of Wonder Bread crusts to barter 


for their ocean-going tales that tell what 

loss actually means when 

we finally realize that we have 
overstayed our welcome in a place we were 
never wanted, in a place we weren't meant to be. 
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R. STEVE BENSON 


Vermeer’s Nails 


He was faithful 

even to a nail’s 

shadow, the slanting 
pole around which waves 
of light leapt up 

and to the left 

of the milkmaid’s 
tilting head. Her 
lavender and dark 
yellow sleeves are 
pushed up to her 
powerful elbows 

that pale in 

comparison to her 
ruddy hands that 

also worked outdoors 
pinning freezing 
laundry, snapping 
squawking chickens’ 
stringy necks and plucking 
stinking feathers 

in a hot pail. 

Her steady hands aim 

a white braid 

from a clay pitcher 
with fine precision 

just as Vermeer 
brushed with precision 
the bread, the wicker 
basket, the sunlight 
filling our eyes now 
from the bottle window 
to the left. Under 

a dark blue apron 

the girl’s maroon skirt 
looks solid as a column. 
Even with eleven 
children Vermeer 
patiently painted 

the holes left by nails 
pulled or fallen centuries ago 
from the flaking wall’s 
reflected light. 
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Some People Who May 
Appear In My Next Story 


A WOMAN I MEANT TO MARRY DIDN’T 
arrive from Utah. I’d moved east and 
she said she’d follow. I called. What she 
said: “I’m sitting on the floor, corralled 
by boxes and I can’t seem to put 
anything in them.” Thirty years ago. 

On the day we met, Bill’d been sober 
twenty years—twenty years to the day. 
He said he was unplanning a celebra- 
tion. We were in the air force. Later, at 
a New Year’s Eve party at the Officers’ 
Club: “You bothered when people get 
drunk?” It was nearing midnight. 
“You're not?” What he said: “Amateurs.” 

“Grog” Robinson’s name was derived 
from his capacity to drink or the fact 
he was a rodeo champ, a broncbuster. 
But he hadn't landed on his head 
enough to forgo buying a house large 
enough to sleep six of us frat brothers. 
It was our rent that paid the mortgage. 
When he sold the house, Grog had 
lived rent-free, completed a degree, and 
garnered a profit. I’ve no idea what 
became of Grog. Have you seen him? 

My daughter at two: “Why do you 
spank me?—it just makes me mad.” 
Me: “And to get your attention?” She’d 
gotten into the medicine in the bath- 
room. “We could talk,” she said. She’d 
been sorting pills by their color. 

Grog on drinking: “We’re drunks. 
Alcoholics go to meetings. We’re 
drunks.” 

This Mother’s Day, I called mine. 
Installed in a nursing home, she’d been 
escorted to the phone by attendants. 
She was patient. Then: “I’ve no idea 
who you are, but thank you for the 
good wishes.” As one attendant 
returned her to her room, the other 
informed me that my mother enjoyed 
having her hair done and that if I 
wished I could send a check to put ina 
personal “kitty” for that purpose. She 
said each washing and setting was 
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twenty-five dollars. “So,” she said, 
“a hundred dollars will cover a 
month.” 

My father clicked his teeth when he 
clipped his nails. He had strong teeth 
for a kid raised without milk or a 
proper diet. He experienced but one 
cavity over the term of his life, though 
a back tooth did crack when he was 
sixty. He had a habit of chewing ice. 
When I was a kid, we had a cow. My 
jaw is amalgam and crowns. 

Bill knew he had to stop the drinking 
when he woke up in Japan with no 
idea of how he’d got there. At the time, 
he was stationed in Seoul. I said: “] 
guess that would do it.” He pointed out 
that real drunks weren’t social 
drinkers. “If youre drinking with 
drunks,” he said, “everyone has his own 
bottle.” In the Tokyo hotel Bill awoke 
in, were passed-out Koreans, two air 
crews. When he stood, Bill said, he 
tripped over ankles and bottles. “Dead 
soldiers,” was the way he phrased it. 
“Dead soldiers and sunlight through 
the closed slats of the blinds.” Bill 
headed toward sun to compute his 
location. 

On the day we replaced the pills and 
shared a lecture, my daughter took the 
time to praise her purple antibiotic: “It 
always knows which ear.” 

My mother was thirty when I 
observed her nude. She was in a tub in 
Kansas. We'd driven the Ford to visit 
an aunt and an uncle. The aunt was my 
mother’s sister; the uncle a preacher 
and founder of a ranch for Christian 
but forlorn children. Aside from my 
school’s cafeteria, it was the only place 
Pd ever seen a milk dispenser with a 
crotch to press your glass against. In a 
strange, huge house I’d barged into a 
bathroom. I took a step back. “As you 
leave, close the door behind,” my 


mother suggested. I peed in the corn 
while the dog watched. 

My father was a Mormon bishop, 
and his father, a Mormon drunk, 
who'd been run out of Utah for selling 
whiskey to Utes. When my grandfather 
died, he’d suffered such fits from with- 
drawal and a bleeding gut that his head 
had curled to touch his knees. Before 
he himself died, my father told me that 
they’d had to crack his father’s back to 
shoehorn him into the coffin. My 
father said that this was what his father 
had predicted. 

In our home, there was plenty of 
aspirin and vitamin C. And apples and 
turnips in the root cellar, a converted 
bomb shelter. My father had not 
finished pouring the concrete walls or 
installing the lead ceiling. The ventila- 
tion system remained what my father 
termed a quandary. 

My mother, a Mormon convert and 
nondrinker, leaned in the direction of 
codeine, Percocet, morphine. One way 
or another to meet her needs (what she 
termed her requirements and “musts”) 
she relied on births and surgeries— 
heart, spine, bladder, cancer in her 
breasts—in order to alternate doctors 
and prescription narcotics. 

Vernon Mackey was a retired miner 
who raised goats and calves. He was 
the person my father called whenever 
our cow gave birth or in tearing 
through barbed wire sliced her teats. 
Mackey alone could milk our cow after 
she’d slashed herself. Hands smeared 
with ointment and balm, he’d sing to 
the cow in Finnish. In time, I’d be rein- 
stalled as the milker. Mr. Mackey was 
eighty when he made a pass at my 
mom. “He pawed me!” she shouted at 
my father. To my ears, she wanted my 
father to confront the stick-limbed 
Finn, but I could tell my father did not 
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intend to. My father was a boxer. I 
knew what he could do if he thought 
he ought to. When Mr. Mackey invited 
my father to his property to take a 
sauna, he accepted and took me along. 
After we'd toweled and dressed, Mr. 
Mackey brought us ice-cold Nesbitt’s. 
Before we'd dressed, he tipped over our 
heads a couple of buckets of ice-cold 
water. He stood on a ladder to dump 
the water. 

My uncle revered Billy Graham, and 
even Catholics like Cushing or Sheen, 
especially Sheen, and fancied what he 
called “his own selfless self” a potential 
star. But the kid ranch tanked, as did a 
number of other churchy start-ups in 
the Mid- and Southwest. When he 
died, the man was divorced and living 
in Phoenix, where he chlorinated 
people’s swimming pools. My aunt 
lived out her life in Tulsa. 

In college, I knew a heroin addict 
named Sally who owned a health food 
store named Good. Sally loved coffee, 
but would only drink the water- 
processed decaffeinated sort. Her store 
was known for its New Age Bibles and 
bee pollen. 

Eddie Turner, Jackie Baker, and I 
lobbed dirt clods at Mrs. Lorango’s wet 
sheets every wash day until we got 
caught. We were surprised that Mrs. 
Lorango knew we were the throwers 
and that our parents, without checking 
with us, bought the story. We’d hid 
behind a berm and pretended we were 
pulling grenade pins with our teeth. 

My brother Ross had lived, but had 
not come home. My mother’s breasts 
were removed not long after the 
subdued funeral. What I remember is 
my mother in bed or shuffling furni- 
ture and appliances to wax the house’s 
linoleum floors. Floors hidden by a 
sofa or fridge, shone. We had ironed 
clothes and clean sheets, a waxed floor, 
hand-cracked wheat, and all that you 
could make of it. My mother sang 
harmony, a sweet alto. She sewed. One 
Halloween, I was Zorro, and had been 
an outfitted gunslinger, a knight, a 
pirate, and king. One year, I was a 
robot in a costume I made myself of 
empty boxes. I spray painted over 
Zenith, Del Monte, Corn Chex. When I 
walked, I’m certain I looked addled or 
drunk—stiff-legged, stiff-necked, stiff- 
backed—a squat human in discarded 
cartons. 
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BRIAN KOMEI DEMPSTER 


Slurring 


The day Greg Hernandez fouled me hard and I spit Spic 
into his face, you lather Ivory inside 

a washcloth, rinse my mouth of sin. Leaning 
over the sink, I foam white liquid, swear 


to say even worse, leave you closed inside your studio 
where your lips pucker into elided sharps and flats— 
muted in the bell of your trombone—and you crumple up 
failed scores. Without you, father, 


my mouth is less bitter, my ears raging in scale and pitch 

on the bus where Greg hurled Chipmunk chink at Henry Choy, 
mocked his buck teeth and Coke bottle glasses, 

your white skin one shade of me, this half laughing 


when Damon Brown high-fived Greg and shouted 
My nigger as he crawled beneath the seat 
to cinch the shoelaces of Henry who rose up, fell flat 
on his face. Henry wiped tears and dirt from his cheeks, 


buried his face in his hands, and the loneliness 

of my own face retreated to the chain-linked schoolyard 
where I unspooled my kite and played out 

my first score of blood: the knuckles from Greg’s uppercut, 


Damon holding my arms behind my back 

calling me Jap and Greg slicing the kite’s string. 
Mother is quiet while she wraps your trombone and mutes 

in cloth, straps them in your black suitcase. Your studio 


empty, we both feel its sting, sharp as my split lip 
salting my mouth, the dragon’s flapping crepe 
lifting away from me like your plane. Its red flames bleeding 
into clouds, gauze my mother dipped 


in alcohol. When she bandages me, the mirror reflects 
the burn of nip, the trap of her yellow skin, 
and I hold in words the way she does each time 
the house grows silent of you turning golden slurs. 
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Kurt Vonnegut’s Cast 


NINETEEN SEVENTY-TWO WAS A VERY LONG 
time ago, especially when measured by 
university standards. Many of my 
present-day colleagues were not yet 
born. And as for my students, in some 
cases their parents were not yet born. 
But that’s when my involvement with 
Kurt Vonnegut and Loree Rackstraw 
began, which raises the question of what 
I should be calling my field these days. 

In June of 1972 it was pretty fresh 
stuff. As part of my job interview for a 
professorship at the University of 
Northern Iowa, Id prepared a little talk 
on some recent innovators in American 
fiction, people not yet widely taught. 
People like Richard Brautigan, Ishmael 
Reed, Grace Paley, Donald Barthelme. I 
didn’t include Kurt Vonnegut, because I 
had a book on him in press and didn’t 
want to come on like some pompous 
publish-or-perish scholar. UNI was a 
teaching university, just a few years 
removed from being a teachers’ college, 
and I wanted to land this job based on 
the likelihood I could teach. 

The writers I'd chosen to talk about 
provided great material for both lecture 
and discussion. Just reading samples of 
their work showed how they were not 
just bright but funny, and it was easy to 
put the audience of faculty and students 
in a happy mood. I made my presenta- 
tion much like this new style of fiction: 
amusing, self-deprecating, and 
conscious of its patently artificial 
nature. 

Take the term “contemporary.” Back 
in these days of cultural revolution, it 
was an appealing, even sexy term. 
Anything in literature called “contem- 
porary” was sure to draw students, just 
as any courses in psychology called 
“abnormal” were certain to fill up 
quickly. 

So, I asked, did the English 
Department want to over-enroll its 
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older curricula courses? Easy! Just retitle 
them “Contemporary Abnormal 
Chaucer” and the like—youw’d need an 
auditorium to hold them. 

Loree Rackstraw was there that night, 
together with her husband Dick, who 
taught poetry to complement Loree’s 
courses in fiction. They'd liked the joke, 
and seemed interested in the writers I'd 
introduced. Because their home was 
nearby and we had so much about 
writing to discuss, it seemed natural that 
they invite me and a few others over for 
a little party. There, on the famous 
Rackstraw sunporch nestled beneath the 
biggest box elder tree in Iowa, we spent 
several hours going through the enjoy- 
able academic rituals that established 
how I and my subject could fit in here. 
More texts, more wine. More jokes, plus 
the occasional serious comment to stake 
out territory. By the evening’s end, Dick 
made the observation that it seemed I 
could teach. There wasn’t a word about 
publications, a sore subject between the 
older teachers college faculty and the 
new administration, and so Vonnegut 
never came up—which, you'll see, was 
just as well. 

Now it’s four decades later, and Kurt 
is dead—together with Barthelme, 
Paley, Brautigan, and almost every other 
writer I talked about that night. These 
days I have a joke about it: when asked 
what’s my field, I say “Medieval 
Literature—but back when I was in 
school we called it Contemporary.” To 
tell the truth, it hardly feels contempo- 
rary any more, with Vonnegut, Updike, 
Kosinski, Sukenick, and all the others I’d 
been boosting back in 1972 now gone. 

But the past lives on, reanimated by 
memories and made vital again by 
memoirs. Loree has just published hers: 
Love as Always, Kurt: Vonnegut as I Knew 
Him, and starting off it seems like 1972 
again. For two reasons: because in 1972 


Party 


the public side of her story had just 
started, with Kurt in the limelight and 
me writing books about him from the 
office right next to hers in Baker Hall, 
and because in 1972 her time as Kurt’s 
student was a relatively recent experi- 
ence. 

“You've come to the wrong univer- 
sity,” she told me one day about halfway 
into my first semester at UNI. We'd 
been happy colleagues for a couple 
months now and were well on the way 
to becoming close friends. On the heels 
of that June party she’d arranged for her 
son Rob to help us unload our moving 
van in August, and our first weeks in 
town were spent asking Loree about 
doctors and lawyers and places for 
groceries. At school, we’d found 
ourselves on the same side of depart- 
ment politics, which were thick and 
nasty at this time when university status 
was still new. So when she leveled this 
startling bit of news at me, I didn’t 
know what to think. 

“Here’s why,” she answered my trou- 
bled glance, handing me a letter she'd 
just received from Kurt Vonnegut. It told 
her that his own publisher, Seymour 
Lawrence, was bringing out a book 
about his work late this year, and that 
the principal author was someone who 
taught at her school. Did she know this 
“Jerome Klinkowitz”? Did he seem OK? 

“T’ve just called Kurt and told him 
you're wonderful,” Loree smiled, amused 
at my sigh of relief. But I was still 
worried about that “wrong university” 
phrase, and asked her why. 

“Because I’m going to tell you some- 
thing I’ve never told anyone before, 
something I don’t want you to ever tell 
anyone. And I’m sure that is going to be 
very hard for you, and make it difficult 
for you to do your work.” 

“Geez, Loree,’ I stammered, “so don’t 
tell me? 
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“T really have to,” she countered. “Kurt 
says you are amazingly thorough, that 
you've found things he wrote long ago 
that he’d completely forgotten . . .” She 
paused to look over his letter, thinking 
to say more about it, but didn’t. Instead, 
she put the letter aside and met my gaze 
directly. 

“What I’m going to tell you, you 
would have found out anyway, eventu- 
ally,” she said, sounding more serious 
than Id ever heard her. “But I want you 
to hear it from me, because it’s impor- 
tant than you have the right picture of 
this man and his work.” 

“OK,” I agreed. “I’ve been asked to 
keep things to myself before, and I can.” 
For the next hour Loree Rackstraw 

told me all about herself and Kurt 
Vonnegut, information that now so 
many years later forms the opening of 
her book. How in the mid-1960s she’d 
been his student at the University of 
lowa’s Writers’ Workshop, and how their 
relationship had become intimate. 
Loree, recently divorced at the time, had 
since remarried. And Kurt’s marriage, 
beginning to fragment at that time, had 
ended in a separation a few years later, 
with a new relationship now established 
in New York. Their intimacy was a thing 
of the past for both of them, but a close 
and strong friendship had continued. To 
save embarrassment, Kurt—unlike the 
other authors I was working on and 
already booking for readings—would 
probably never be visiting Cedar Falls. 
“That’s why you chose the wrong place,” 
Loree concluded, now making it seem 
like a dark humor joke. 

What Loree told me about herself and 
Kurt back then seemed so final, so 
conclusive, that it’s a joy to see how 
much of it was yet to come—how the 
very best of their relationship would 
grow and flourish over the coming 
thirty-five years, enriching their lives 
and work. In immediate terms, knowing 
Loree deepened my own understanding 
of Vonnegut’s writing well beyond 
anything I could have learned from crit- 
ical sources. 

For example, there was the impor- 
tance of Midwestern America. For all of 
Kurt’s well-known idealization of his 
time in lowa City—a four-semester 
tenure as a lowly instructor in the 
Writers’ Workshop—I’d come to under- 
stand that it was something more 
broadly cultural and at the same time 
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intensely personal that made him feel so 
positive about this episode in his life. 
Yes, he was living for the first time in a 
community of writers, but more impor- 
tantly it was in an atmosphere all the 
more nourishing because it was 
supported by the taxpayers of a state 
where pretension and flamboyance 
about the arts would get you a cup of 
coffee only if you had fifty cents as well. 
It charmed him and then deeply moved 
him that public education, which had 
served him so well as a school kid 
during the Great Depression, could be 
supporting literary work during the 
lesser personal depression he was 
suffering in 1965. His novels had never 
sold well, and by this time the commer- 
cial short story market that sustained 
him in the 1950s had dried up. That’s 
why he took this teaching gig, quite 
literally to keep the wolf from his 
family’s door. The family itself was back 
on Cape Cod, and he was lonesome. For 
awhile his teenage daughter Edie came 
to keep him company, but for the first 
time in two decades Kurt was away from 
family life. 

Enter Loree Rackstraw—and not just 
Loree, but her two little kids as well, 
fatherless from their mother’s recent 
divorce. Well, Kurt was functionally 
childless, a matter not just of geograph- 
ical space but of time as well, because 
his own children were fast becoming 
young adults. 

People wonder what Kurt and Loree 
were doing back there in Iowa City 
besides working at the craft of fiction. 
The answer is unspectacular, but essen- 
tial for anyone who appreciates how 
important the notion of extended 
family is to this author’s work. In Iowa 
City, it centered on spaghetti dinners 
with the kids and treats like setting up 
an electric train layout (for himself!). By 
means of all this, Kurt Vonnegut was 
feeling more at home, rediscovering his 
Midwestern roots and becoming 
comfortable again with the Midwestern 
vernacular he’d admired so much in the 
voices of Abraham Lincoln and Mark 
Twain. 

“I trust my writing most, and others 
seem to trust it most,” Kurt has said, 
“when I sound like a person from 
Indianapolis, which is what I am.” Iowa 
is closer to Indiana than any of the East 
Coast locations where he’d been living 
since 1948, and here in Iowa City, 


palling around with Loree and her kids, 
he found the voice so perfect for 
expressing the truths of Slaughterhouse- 
Five. “All this happened, more or less,” 
that book begins—you bet it did. 

Because Loree knew me and said I 
was OK, Kurt came to trust me. Late in 
1972, just before first copies of The 
Vonnegut Statement appeared, he sent 
me what he described as a present “only 
a college professor could love”: twenty- 
some pages of false starts, dating back to 
the early 1950s, on a novel that twenty 
years later would become Breakfast of 
Champions. He expressed gratitude for 
my caring about what he did, saying this 
had cheered him up. A few years later 
he’d cheer me up as well, counseling 
that I was valued and needed here at 
UNI, “a nourishing situation,” he 
envied. The occasion was a job offer 
from the State University of New York. 
He urged me not to take it. If 1 moved 
East, Pd become a floater; at his present 
age of fifty-three, he felt he’d become 
mostly helium. “Iowa is a better place 
than New York,” he advised me. “Stay 
where you are.” 

From UNI, I could watch two bodies 
of work develop: Kurt’s as a fictionist 
and Loree’s as a critic. Trained as a 
creative writer, would she have 
produced such important literary 
commentary had it not been for her 
association with Kurt’s great art? Not 
that Vonnegut’s fiction was all she wrote 
about. Even her responses (in North 
American Review) to his successive 
novels are far more than book reviews— 
they are ethical, even cosmic medita- 
tions on the larger import of these 
books and the intelligence behind them. 
It had to have been the impression 
Kurt’s work made that prompted Loree’s 
investigations of feminist thought. And 
because she was thinking this way and 
was in frequent contact with Kurt by 
mail and phone that similar trends in 
his own fiction developed. Would he 
have written Galapagos without her? ’m 
sure there’d be no Circe Berman in 
Bluebeard without Loree, and perhaps 
no Bluebeard at all. 

Loree’s warning that I’d never see 
Kurt Vonnegut in Cedar Falls proved 
false. True, he’d been here once before, 
during his last year in Iowa City and 
Loree’s first at UNI, speaking (for a 
hundred dollars, promptly donated to 
the Quakers) to a few dozen faculty and 
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students in a small classroom in what is 
now called Lang Hall. In 1977, riding 
the crest of his great fame, he returned 
to speak to an overflow audience of a 
thousand in Lang’s big auditorium. Two 
more appearances followed in 
succeeding decades, and as in 1977 (and 
most likely back in 1966 as well) Kurt’s 
lectures were followed by small get- 
togethers on Loree’s famous sunporch. 
Just half a dozen of us at most, folks 
who over the years had become a 
mutual support group of and about 
Vonnegut. Leaning back on the couch, 
Kurt was so at ease—not just because 
his speaking duties were completed, but 
because he could be himself. 

Not that he wasn’t, up there on stage 
in Lang’s auditorium. His rapport with 
even a huge audience was such that 
people guessed it must have been like 
this a hundred years ago with Mark 
Twain. But on Loree’s porch—the same 
place where I'd been made to feel so 
comfortable back in 1972—he was 
being himself, not just among friends 
but with a small enough group that he 
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could enjoy a true give-and-take of 
jokes and conversation, a true vernac- 
ular his public speeches could only 
emulate. 

It’s how anyone likes to unwind after 
a formal occasion. Loree’s porch had 
become his favorite place for it, antici- 
pated in letters beforehand and recalled 
so happily afterwards. The feeling is 
replicated in Chapter 62 of Timequake, 
where to celebrate the novel’s end Kurt 
hosts a cast party in which all of us take 
part. For any readers who wonder what 
was going on with him and Loree—and 
the rest of us, for that matter—this 
scene is a good example. 
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A Fair Fight in a Neutral 


THE STEAMING ICE IN THE TROUGH SEEMED 
a strange touch for the cramped upstairs 
bathroom of the Ventura Theater. 
Somebody must have thought the ice 
stifled the smell of piss. P’'d seen ice in 
the urinals of restaurants, but not in 
dives doubling as punk concert venues. 
And, instead of chatting with a suited 
bathroom attendant about his notable 
cologne selection or the Dodgers, I 
struck up a conversation with the guy I 
was bellying up next to. 

He wore a black leather vest decorated 
with frayed edges, grease stains, and 
patches. The vest was snug. Well-defined 
lats and traps gave the patches form. I 
admired the patches on his back. It was 
as if I was in an art gallery—a kind of 
private moment amidst the humid 
theater’s racket. A helmeted skull with 
red-and-gold wings floated in the 
middle of the vest. The skull’s dark eyes 
stared at me from their empty back- 
ground. But it was the wings that intim- 
idated me. They were sharp, violent, and 
trapped, flying forever in their black sky. 
The winged skull told me this guy was 
not some doctor who just rides his 
Harley on the weekends. 

Bold red letters spelled “MC” in a 
white box hanging just below and to the 
right of the death’s-head, like a trade- 
mark or copyright symbol. Below the 
“MC” was a white half circle covering 
the man’s lower back. Within that 
rocker, old-school red script spelled 
“California.” And above the death’s-head 
another red and white half circle read 
“Hells Angels.” I’'d read books, heard 
stories. 

“So, why'd you guys beat Hunter 
Thompson’s ass back in the day?” 

No response. Turning my gaze from 
the green tile in front of me, I looked at 
the biker. He looked at me and smiled... 
first, a slight tilt of the lips, then a third- 
grader’s ear-to-ear. He was missing a 
couple upper-front teeth and most of 
his other teeth were gold. 
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I shut up, zipped up, and headed out. 
I didn’t bother washing my hands since 
two Hells Angels were working their 
paws at the sink. They could see me in 
the cracked mirror, and I saw both grin- 
ning. On the way out, I passed my 
buddy Sean. I tapped his shoulder. He 
didn’t smile or speak to me. His face was 
blank, his eyes alert. At least two other 
bikers waited in line behind Sean. 

My girlfriend at the time was from 
Ventura. Before I left for the show, she 
warned me to watch out for the Hells 
Angels. 

“They run the town.” 

“Bikers? Come on. It’s not 1965.” 

“They run the town. Don’t mess with 
them.” 

“T thought those guys just collected 
toys for kids?” 

“My mom worked at the hospital. 
She’s seen what they do. Don’t mess 
with them.” 

I was leaning on a guardrail, waiting 
for Sean, when four of the big leather 
bastards approached me in some sort of 
quasi-military formation. The leader of 
the pack was short, but he compensated 
with some Coke-bottle horn-rims. This 
was no skinny greaser either. Even with 
a beer gut, this guy had arms that 
looked like he’d just come off one of the 
rigs. His mouth was moving. I couldn’t 
understand his words, but I’m pretty 
sure he wasn’t singing “Peggy Sue.” The 
opening band banged away downstairs. 
People yelled at each other just to 
converse. His vest had my attention. I 
was like a kid mesmerized by cartoons. 
Above the left pocket was a miniature 
version of the winged death’s-head and 
the words “Sergeant at Arms.” It gave me 
a sense of chivalry and medieval times. 
The patch above his right pocket read 
“Filthy Few.” And, above that, a red 
“1%” hung in a white diamond. 

Then the Buddy Holly glasses and his 
skull slammed into my face. An image 
of the Mack Truck Bulldog flashed in 
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my mind. You know you've been hit 
hard when you can smell it. The cheap 
brews sloshing in my gut slowed any 
real defensive reaction, but as I keeled 
forward I grabbed the Buddy Holly’s 
and threw them to the ground. The 
satisfying sound of glass and plastic 
between my Doc Martens and the 
cement floor gave some split-second 
satisfaction. Then fists, the tenpenny 
nail taste of blood, knees, and shattered 
teeth. They didn’t get me to the ground. 
Just lucky. 

Then, like the Santa Anas that vanish 
after kicking up violent brush fires, it 
was over. Buddy Holly headed down- 
stairs, and his boys merged into the 
upstairs crowd. Sean showed up quick 
enough to see me spitting blood and 
checking chops when big men in yellow 
“Security” coats grabbed our arms and 
began ushering us downstairs. I watched 
Buddy bulldoze his way through the 
crowd toward the theater entrance. 

“Get that asshole, he started this!” 

The yellow coats didn’t want my 
opinion. As Buddy hit the door, he 
glanced back to see me flipping him off. 
He started ramming his way back 
toward me and the guards— 
scattering skinnies with mohawks, 
psychobillys, skinheads, and eighth- 
grade girls—but the yellow coats at the 
door kept him from making much 
progress. He slapped the yellow coats’ 
hands off his vest, pointed at me, 
turned, and walked out. The sidewalk 
outside the theater swarmed with Hells 
Angels. Their chromed-out bikes, 
parked in a row, glistened with mist 
from the Pacific fog. And the fog, tinted 
pink by the streetlights, hovered 
between the bikes and their owners. 
Instead of 86ing us to the horde of HAs, 
the yellow coats hustled us into the 
theater’s dim and grimy backroom 
office. I didn’t know if the yellow coats 
were protecting us or if we were 
hostages. 
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After a few minutes, an older guy 
sporting vintage Hells Angels colors 
passed by the yellow coats posted at 
the door and approached us for a one- 
on-one. George Gus Christie I, Hells 
Angels national spokeman and former 
Ventura chapter president, is a pretty 
famous dude who shows up on most 
documentaries about outlaw bikers. 
He looked about the same age as my 
dad except I knew this guy didn’t give 
a damn if I was left for dead on the 
side of Highway 101.1 bitched about 
the romper stomper tactics of his 
boys. He offered me a fair fight in 
some neutral location, probably a 
strawberry field near Oxnard. I 
declined the offer and the chance for a 
migrant field-worker to discover my 
body the next day. 

“You ever met Thompson?” 

I said that I hadn’t, but it was clear 
that he had. 

“Well, he’s a son of a bitch .. . So, are 
we straight?” 

“Am I safe here for the night?” 

“Yeah, but this ends now.” 

The president sealed the deal with a 
firm handshake and a firmer look. With 
that, a yellow coat waved and a nervous 
medic—her face, silver studs and chains, 
the Gen X tribal wannabe look— 
emerged from the cluster of punks 
outside the office. She urged me to head 
to the hospital and miss Bad Religion 
... they had just begun their set and 
were the reason for the trip in the first 
place. The medic covered my face in 
medical tape as a temporary fix against 
the steady flow of blood. Sean said it 
looked ridiculous, so I tore it off and let 
the blood run. People looked at my face 
and quickly turned away. Their reac- 
tions made me feel strong. We stayed 
and drank Jim Beam and Coke on the 
house for the rest of the concert. By the 
time we left, I was able to wring the 
blood from the front of my T-shirt. 
Then the 2 A.M. hospital trip, an angry 
doctor, stitches, explanations, and a 
two-hour drive back up the coast. 

During the ’84 Summer Olympics in 
LA, the athletes’ residence village was on 
the UC Santa Barbara campus. At the 
time, my dad was the university’s chief 
of police. This made him a key player in 
security for the Olympic Village. The 
troubles from the 72 Munich Games 
were not a distant memory. I was only 
seven but could tell Dad was stressed. 
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He was especially worried about a 
cluster of giant propane tanks and the 
Village’s proximity to the lagoon. Dad 
made sure there were snipers on the bell 
tower. Among other things, they kept an 
eye on the propane tanks and watched 


| declined the offer and 
the chance for a migrant 
field-worker to discover 
my body the next day. 


for terrorist zodiacs cruising in from the 
Pacific. 

When the Olympic Torch passed 
through Santa Barbara, Dad helped with 
the security detail. Prominent figures of 
the community got to carry the flame. 
Actually, just about anyone could buy 
their chance to carry the timeless 
symbol. The LA Olympic Committee, 
headed by Peter Uberroth, charged a 
three-thousand-dollar donation to 
charity for the chance. George Christie 
got to carry the torch. I’m not sure how 
three grand negates running a crime 
syndicate, but George got to carry the 
torch. His tattoos and skull earrings 
accessorized the official Olympic 
running outfit. 

“Their uniform never looked so cool,” 
he told a reporter. 

Seeing George carry the torch 
brought new meaning to the Olympic 
motto of “Faster, Higher, Stronger.” 
Members of the Hells Angels escorted 
George as he jogged with the eternal 
flame. Alongside the HAs were some of 
dad’s motorcycle cops. Dad escorted 
George—in one of the motorcade’s 
cruisers—but they weren't taking 
Christie to the courthouse or the 
slammer. The cops were helping the 
procession get to other stand-up torch 
bearers like O. J. Simpson and Jane 
Fonda. Dad had borrowed a set of the 
military binoculars his guys on the bell 
tower were using. He let me use the 
binocs to watch the torch parade down 
the Pacific Coast Highway. Mom and I 
sat on the curb, and I remember that 
the flurry of lights and slick uniforms 
were more impressive than the torch or 
the carrier. One of the motorcycle cops, 
Jeff, smiled and gave me a thumbs-up as 
he passed. So did my dad. The offshore 
breeze was cranking, and I wondered 


what would happen if the torch blew 
out. Later I learned that an unmarked 
van carried a backup flame. 

It was 4 A.M. before I got home from 
Ventura. 

“What happened to you?” 

“I met the Hells Angels.” 

“T warned you.” 

At work the next day, I explained the 
black eye, stitches, and chipped teeth as 
a flag football injury. Nobody believed 
me, but no one pressed the issue either. 
It didn’t surprise me when the police 
called. An undercover cop in the theater 
witnessed the whole thing, even the 
backroom meeting with Christie. All the 
cops had to do was call the local emer- 
gency rooms to find out who got 
stitches. 

Anytime you deal with detectives you 
begin to wonder what you did wrong. 
For the chief of police’s kid, these feel- 
ings are amplified. It must be the closet- 
sized interrogation rooms with the 
double-sided mirror and the video 
camera watching from the corner. Or, 
maybe it’s the waiting game. They made 
me sit in the room for half an hour 
before the detectives came in. One wore 
a Hawaiian print shirt and the other 
sported a leather jacket. They both wore 
scruffy jeans that looked just neat 
enough to undo their authenticity, and 
both had heaters in leather shoulder 
holsters. They were a strange concoction 
of TV detective duos: part Starsky and 
Hutch, part Crockett and Tubbs, with 
just a hint of Andy Sipowicz. They 
seemed annoyed with me—the dumb 
kid who mixed it up with their local 
gang. They had to drive two hours up 
the coast to chat with me, and they 
didn’t like being torn away from the 
smog and smut of Ventura, their LA 
frontier outpost. 

After some questions they pulled out 
a sheet with two rows of mug shots, a 
portable police lineup. They asked me to 
ID the HAs from the theater. I recog- 
nized a couple of the mugs, including 
the beefed-up Buddy Holly. Starsky and 
Tubbs made me initial next to the 
pictures. Then they escorted me to my 
apartment where they collected photos I 
had taken of myself holding a copy of 
Thompson’s Hell’s Angels next to my 
busted face. They placed my black 
T-shirt and cutoff camouflage pants— 
both stiff with blood—in a brown paper 
sack, 
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“For DNA evidence,” the guy in the 
Hawaiian shirt said. “We'll be in touch.” 


IN 1965, THE HELLS ANGELS SPAWNED A 
flurry of media attention about their 
antics in California, most notably a . 
suspected gang rape near Monterey, in 
addition to numerous other assault, 
drug, burglary, and vehicle theft charges. 
One of the reporters covering the HAs 
was Hunter S. Thompson. His article for 
The Nation, “The Motorcycle Gangs,” 
was the germ for his 1966 book, Hell’s 
Angels: A Strange and Terrible Saga. 
Thompson hung out with the club for 
months and became friends with many 
Angels including Ralph “Sonny” Barger, 
then the founder and leader of the 
Oakland chapter, and now the iconic 
godfather of the worldwide organiza- 
tion. George Christie is said to be 
Barger’s right-hand man and heir to the 
ape-hanger handlebars of the HA 
organization. 

Thompson wasn’t a Hells Angel. He 
explains: “I pushed my luck a little too 
far and got badly stomped by four or 
five Angels who seemed to feel I was 
taking advantage of them ... The attack 
ended with the same inexplicable 
suddenness that it had begun. There was 
no vocal aftermath, then or later. I 
didn’t expect one—no more than I'd 
expect a pack of sharks to explain their 
feeding frenzy.” According to Barger, a 
HA—Junkie George—hit his “old lady” 
during an argument, then kicked his 
own dog after it bit him. Thompson saw 
this and said “only punks slap their old 
ladies and kick dogs.” Barger writes: 
“This really pissed George off, so he 
poleaxed Hunter while a couple of us 
kicked him around. He was bleeding, 
broken up, and sobbing, and we told 
him to get in his car and drive away.” 
The HAs were also mad that Hunter— 
“the cheap son of a bitch”—never deliv- 
ered on the two beer kegs he owed for 
allowing him to hang out and write 
about them. 

Thompson also did a lot of sports 
writing. I can relate to Thompson's 
wanderings among the sporting press. 
My initiation into this frenzied world of 
mass media came while working as a 
freelance photographer at Indy Car 
races and the drags. My dad, a native 
Hoosier, started going to the Indy 500 as 
a boy, and he began taking me when I 
was sixteen. Not long after that, I was 
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covering races for the local papers. 
Looking back, it’s not too hard to 
imagine a strange man in a floppy hat 
swaggering through the pits with that 
goofy cigarette holder in hand. One of 
Thompsons big breaks came with his 
article “The Kentucky Derby Is 
Decadent and Depraved,” and he could 
have just as well written a parallel story 
about the Indy 500. There is plenty of 
material at sporting events that defines 
states and countries. In some respects, 
these events—drenched in booze and 
eccentric people—could be biker rallies 
minus the bikes. But getting rolled by 
motorcycle thugs and covering sports 
aren't the only things HST and I had in 
common. Both of us also spent time 
doling out news about the Air Force. 
Though, at the moment, I’m teaching 
English at a military academy, my Air 
Force career began as a public affairs 
officer. As Thompson would know, it’s a 
surreal and mind-numbing way to feed 
oneself. 

I always wanted to write Thompson 
about my own stomping, the ultimate 
result of a reference to his book, but 
never got to. I’m fairly certain his reac- 
tion would have been something to the 
effect of me being a dumb bastard and 
getting what I deserved. 


SOME BELIEVE THE ORIGINAL HELLS 
Angels were members of the US Army’s 
11th Airborne Division who, according 
to one historian, parachuted “into hell 
itself, bringing a brutal hope for peace 
with twenty pounds of TNT strapped to 
each leg.” Another story argues that the 
namesake is Capt. Irl Baldwin’s B-17, 
Hell’s Angels. The plane—named after 
Howard Hughes’s 1930 film about 
World War I air combat—was the first 
8th Air Force B-17 to complete twenty- 
five combat missions over Europe. Many 
incorrectly believe this record goes to 
Memphis Belle. The difference is that 
Memphis Belle returned to the states for 
a publicity tour, and Hell’s Angels 
continued flying combat missions. A 
third story argues that the 3rd Pursuit 
Squadron, Hell’s Angels of the Flying 
Tigers, is the club’s namesake. Arvid 
Olsen, 3rd Pursuit Squadron 
commander, was supposedly friends 
with the founders of the motorcycle 
club. 

The common denominator is that 
each story is forged in war. After World 
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War II, groups of men came home who 
supposedly couldn’t handle the straight 
life. Motorcycles were cheap. The 
government was selling them as surplus. 
And perhaps motorcycles offered thrills 
that substituted for the rush of flying, or 
jumping from planes. If you've seen 
Marlon Brando in The Wild One, you've 
seen Hollywood’s rendition of a 1947 
biker rally in the Central Valley agricul- 
ture town of Hollister, California. When 
the Pissed Off Bastards and the Booze 
Fighters—two of the earliest outlaw 
biker gangs—rolled into the small town, 
the drunken, destructive party that 
ensued parked the image of the outlaw 
biker in its permanent place on the curb 
of American culture. Bikers became the 
twentieth century cowboys. Shortly after 
Hollister, the American Motorcycle 
Association denounced the gangs and 
said “it was unfortunate that 1 percent 
of motorcyclists should ruin it for the 
law abiding 99 percent.” Hence, the 1% 
patch that most HAs wear today. 

Dad worked as an ambulance driver 
before becoming a career cop. I asked 
him why he despised motorcycles. 

“You ever drop a watermelon on the 
highway at 55 mph?” 

eNor 

“Tt explodes.” Then: “It’s already too 
easy to die in this world.” 

Evidently the craziness of the Pissed Off 
Bastards was not enough for Otto Friedli, 
who broke from the club in 1948 and 
created the Hells Angels in Fontana, 
California. Presumably Otto was friends 
with Arvid Olsen, the former leader of the 
Hell’s Angels flying squadron. Olsen 
passed on the red-and-white color scheme 
from his unit, but he never became a Hells 
Angels Motorcycle Club member. 

As for the death’s-head logo, the 85th 
Fighter and 552nd Bomber Squadrons, 
had similar variations of skulls and 
wings, but a San Francisco HA designed 
the official version. Today the death’s- 
head is trademarked, and the HAs are a 
corporation. Every now and then you 
hear of them suing someone for 
infringement. Most recently the HAs 
sued Disney over the film Wild Hogs, 
starring John Travolta. And suing is civil 
when compared to the HAs violent 
tendencies. Thompson explains: 


When you get in an argument with 


a group of outlaw motorcyclists, 
you can generally count your 
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chances of emerging unmaimed by 
the number of heavy-handed allies 
you can muster in the time it takes 
to smash a beer bottle. In this 
league, sportsmanship is for old 
liberals and young fools. 


| doubt, despite the 
sweet sound of neutral, 
that there is such a 
thing as a fair fight. 


Barger rationalizes the HA’s tiber- 
aggressive behavior as a defense mecha- 
nism: 


One on all, all on one means that 
when you fight with one Hells 
Angel you fight us all . . . Assholes 
get drunk and think they’re tough, 
and there are a whole lot of people 
out there who like to try to whip a 
Hells Angel. If we step up and 
fought everybody one-on-one, shit, 
we'd be fighting nonstop. Instead 
it’s easier to beat the hell out of one 
guy so the next ten guys don’t dare 
try anything. 


This sharky attitude only adds to the 
mystique. Thompson writes that the 
HA’s “claim that they ‘don’t start 
trouble’ is probably true more often 
than not, but their idea of ‘provocation’ 
is dangerously broad, and their biggest 
problem is that nobody else seems to 
understand it.” So, things like the Filthy 
Few patch take on extravagant, and 
often terrifying, meanings. Some argue 
wearers of the Filthy Few patch have 
killed on behalf of the club. Barger 
explains that wearers of the patch are 
merely filthy because they are always 
“the first to the party, and the last to 
leave.” The truth likely lies somewhere 
in the middle. 


A FEW MONTHS AFTER MY VISIT WITH THE 
detectives, I did hear back from them in 
a subpoena to testify before the Ventura 
County Grand Jury. When I showed 
Dad the subpoena, he smiled. The 
deputy DA who signed the subpoena, 
Jeff Bennett, was the same Jeff that Dad 
hired as a motorcycle cop at UC Santa 
Barbara more than twenty years earlier. 


Dad and I rolled down to Ventura 
together. Jeff greeted us at the door. He 
gave Dad a big bear hug. The football 
star turned cop turned prosecutor, who 
also rode Harleys, explained the situa- 
tion: “We’re trying to nail these guys, 
Chief. We’ve been building it for a 
couple years. They’re bad news. 
Brandon’s assault is just a very small 
piece of a much larger case.” 

Not long after the grand jury, which 
lasted eight months and heard 186 
witnesses, Bennett won his indictment. 
A journalist wrote that Ventura police 
“arrested twenty-four suspects, 
including nine full-patch Hells Angels, 
on 132 counts of theft, fraud, tax 
evasion, firearms, possession, drug sales 
to minors, and the use of a street gang 
in a criminal conspiracy.’ George 
Christie and his immediate family faced 
fifty-seven counts. Buddy Holly, actually 
William Gaddie II, was one of the “full- 
patch” HAs arrested. He was charged 
with infliction of great bodily injury 
during the commission of a felony, 
assault with a deadly weapon other than 
a gun, and felony committed for benefit 
of criminal street gang or street 
terrorism. 

The Ventura PD served a subpoena 
for Gaddie’s wife at their wedding. This 
message to the HAs became a public- 
relations fiasco for the department. The 
Ventura PD never apologized, but they 
did acknowledge their poor timing. Not 
long after the wedding subpoena, Billy 
was arrested after a midnight rampage. 
He allegedly body-slammed trash cans, 
round-housed cars, and screamed his 
way down several blocks of one of 
Ventura’s richest neighborhoods before 
the PD shut him down. 

Prosecutors are rarely successful in 
convicting club members under the 
RICO anti-mob laws that hammered 
Italian organized crime. Prosecutions 
under RICO allow for prison terms in 
excess of twenty years and massive fines 
for just associating with criminal gangs. 
Bennett’s case eventually fell apart. The 
HA defense attorneys dismantled 
Bennett’s years of work and millions of 
dollars on a technicality: there weren’t 
enough women on the grand jury. 
Eventually, everyone plead out, 
including Christie and Gaddie. Christie 
got credit for time served since he 
couldn't post his $1 million bail. Gaddie 
got three years of probation, and an 
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order to stay sober and not associate 
with the Hells Angels. 

Billy Gaddie’s probie called me 
shortly after the bargain. His leather 
voice surely gave him some street cred 
with his customers. He said the order to 
stay away from the HAs would wreck 
Gaddie. The gang was hardwired into 
Billy at a young age. Evidently, Gaddie’s 
father died on a motorcycle when Billy 
was a kid and Christie became his 
father. The probie assured me that he’d 
be a pit bull on Gaddie’s heels, “He 
won't be able to say motorcycle without 
me knowing.” 

“You think?” 

Hunter Thompson was on the phone 
with his wife when he pulled the trigger 
on his .45 and slumped onto his kitchen 
table. Some of his last interviews 
reminded me of my father . . . balding, 
jittery, a deep stare, and slow, but wisely 
hesitant speech. In one interview, 
tattered press credentials, a ragged pile 
of books topped with a pistol, several 
empty Wild Turkey bottles, and 
yellowed photos from the 60s loom 
over Thompson’s shoulder. The eclectic 
collection reminds me of my father’s 
den where police badges, shooting 
trophies, creased Indy 500 tickets, a 
replica of the ’84 Olympiad’s gold 
medal, and black-and-white photos of 
cops in riot gear coexist with baby 
pictures of me and my sisters. I’ve read 
that the Riverside Shakespeare rests on a 
shelf, near George Christie’s fireplace, 
next to every gangster movie ever made, 
and a replica of the Olympic Torch he 
carried. On the other side of his living 
room, his HA vest hangs under a 
stained glass death’s-head. I wonder if 
pictures of his kids hang near pictures 
of leathered bikers. In my mind each of 
these rooms has ’70s wood paneling and 
each of these men are content when 
surrounded by the debris of their lives. 
Why didn’t I recommend Thompson’s 
book, Hell’s Angels, to my father? I 
should have. 


IN A MILLION MIRRORED SHARDS, THE SUN 
bounced off the cobalt Pacific during 
the drive down the coast. On the way to 
Ventura, before my grand jury testi- 
mony, Dad and I ate Double-Doubles at 
In-N-Out. His stout hands wrestled 
relentless Parkinson tremors while 
eating the greasy burger. I didn’t offer to 
help. The burger dropped, scattered— 
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lettuce, grilled onions, beef—splayed on 
white paper lining the red basket. He 
stared at his hands. His eyes blurred 
behind a well of tears. No drops fell. I 
didn’t realize it then, but now I know he 
wished he was fighting a tangible foe 
like the Hells Angels. I’ve learned to 
appreciate the eye-stinging exhaust and 
low thunder rumble warnings of trouble 
ahead. The fights you can’t see or hear 
before they run you down are the ones 
that scare me. 

I doubt, despite the sweet sound of 
neutral, that there is such a thing as a 
fair fight in any location. It’s been seven 
years since what now seems one of the 
unimportant fights of my life. Since 
then I’ve lost my tough-cop dad. I’ve 
watched my young son endure three 


open-heart surgeries and live with half a 
heart. ve buried a buddy killed in Iraq, 
and I wonder when the deployment 
orders will come for me. I just passed 
thirty, and I heave weights in the gym 
nearly every day. I feel strong, but some- 
times I dream I’m ripping down the 
Pacific Coast Highway on a black and 
chrome chopper. It’s foggy and ’'m 
weaving through traffic with no helmet. 
The bike is loose in the turns and 
hugging the knife-edge of the gravel. I 
know that beyond the next turn, just 
past Mugu Rock, there’s a Mack truck 
holding to sideswipe me, but my 
throttle won't yield. In my dream, I’m 
comfortable with the inevitability of the 
next wreck, but when I’m awake, I’m 
more cautious about where I piss. 











JEREMIAH WEBSTER 


Scapegoat 


With a rope around its neck 
I pull one of the males (the one 
with the abscess behind the ear) out 


from the shed and into the dry 
light of day. Head low to the ground, 
it smells milkweed and grass one last time. 


Next to the tree I name it 
Azazel, burn anise and palm leaves, 
breathe in the smoke before casting my lot. 


I burden it, force it 


to swallow the list, to take 
it down the tender throat. 


It receives every offense 
offered it, and I cannot sympathize. 


This is my way out. 


I remove the rope, 


and with a dry hollow reed, 
hit it across the back, 


enough to send it away, to wander 
off where there is no water, twisted 
horns low before a righteous god. 
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In our March—April issue each year we 
honor Women’s History Month (March in 
the US) and National Poetry Month (April 
in several countries). In this Synecdoche 
we review two poetry collections by women 
and three poetry anthologies. 


The Imaginary Poets, ed. Alan Michael 
Parker, Tupelo Press, 2005, 148p, $19.95 
paper * Alan Michael Parker has struck 
right to the heart of poetry and the poet- 
ic imagination: he asked twenty-two 
poets to create a fictional poet, have that 
poet write a poem, and then contribute 
an essay about the doppelganger’s life 
and work. For example, Anna Rabinowitz 
channeled Hekenus, an Egyptian poet 
who wrote in hieroglyphics in the 12th 
century B.C. Besides “translating” the 
Hekenus poem, with missing bits—from 
rips in the papyrus—and untranslatable 
sections, Rabinowitz also created an 
ancient culture for the poem to live in, 
with fascinating hints that Hekenus, who 
seems to be an Israelite that somehow 
went to Egypt, may be a type for Mary 
fleeing Herod with her Son. A thoroughly 
entertaining read, with many depths and 
layers to plumb and peel. Hip and cool. 


A Brief History of Time by Shaindel Beers, 
Salt Publishing, 2009, 68p, $14.95 paper ° 
Shaindel Beers’s enchanting collection is 
an important book, in terms of both 
poetry as cultural practice and the telling 
of women’s lives. Beers has the enviable 
knack—in spades!—of making great art 
out of experience. She doesn’t fall into 
that undergraduate pitfall: “that’s how it 
happened”; instead she knows precisely 
what to add and subtract not only to 
make a good story but also to make last- 
ing literature. During her college years, 
Beers had a friend who became a stripper 
and was sucked into the porn life. Beers’s 
poem “Why It Almost Never Ends with 
Stripping” condemns the seeming glamor 
and uncovers the danger and squalor, 
ending with “gravy- / starved girls who 
try to imagine it’s just a job.” Regarding 
art and craft, this sestina flirts with 
experimentation, featuring one repeton 
that cycles synonyms of money, hence 
“gravy” above. Most important, though, 
the poem attempts to help young women 
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BRIEF POETRY REVIEWS 


VINCE GOTERA 


Poised Clos cr saree els ae 
ON 


by showing what can happen: “anal, 
gangbang, scat bring in the greenbacks.” 
Bringing this poem up, with its serious 
over- and undertones, may leave you 
with the impression that this is a heavy 
book. Nothing could be further from the 
case. Beers can turn a magical, fun 
phrase: “Little flicker flame of a person”; 
“women wore indigo-dyed smocks / and 
wielded the hips, thighs, breasts of god- 
desses”; “beer, cheesecake, and chocolate 
are the main food groups.” This is an 
honest, well-crafted, serious yet delightful 
book. Five stars out of five. 


Chance of a Ghost: An Anthology of 
Contemporary Ghost Poems, ed. Gloria 
Vando and Philip Miller, Helicon Nine 
Editions, 2005, 270p, $14.95 paper ° It’s 
all over the Zeitgeist. On TV, for example: 
Ghost Hunters and Ghost Whisperer. In 
books: Mary Roach’s bestseller Spook: 
Science Tackles the Afterlife. In movies: 
The Amityville Horror (1979 and 2005), 
The Ring (2002), The Others (2001). Well, 
here we have the poetry version(s), start- 
ing with the juicy pun in the book’s title. 


Gloria Vando and Philip Miller collect a 
various feast, indeed, from the downright 
creepy to the humorously macabre, from 
literary ghosts (Scrooge’s visitors) to pop- 
culture sightings (Elvis at the grocery 
store). Let’s let a Marvin Bell poem have 
the last word: “The dead man will haunt 
America.” Get this book; it tells much 
about our wants, our fears, our loves. 


I Kidnap My Mother: Alzheimer Poems 

by Marcia Slatkin, Finishing Line Press, 
2005, 30p, $12.00 paper * Marcia Slatkin’s 
poems about her mother’s fade into 
Alzheimer’s are poignant and brave, 
facing the illness with grace and art, 
literally. Slatkin’s descriptions of the 
effects of Alzheimer’s are striking: her 
mother’s memories “hidden in plumes / 
thick and tangled / as fleece / of the sticky 
comb / of bees.” Mother insisting on 
listening to tapes on intellectual subjects: 
“‘He said / ‘psychology’... I got my 
masters / from Columbia. I must / have 
studied that?” Mother’s “soul is steeped / 
in fear so thick it dissolves / identity.” 
Nonetheless Slatkin’s speaker is resolved, 
happy enough for “the peace / of close- 
ness” between mother and daughter, their 
roles exchanged. A triumph of verse. 


180 More: Extraordinary Poems for Every 
Day, ed. Billy Collins, Random House, 
2005, 376p, $14.95 paper * In this follow- 
up to his Library of Congress project as 
Poet Laureate compiling 180 poems 
designed to be read at high schools dur- 
ing each morning’s announcements, Billy 
Collins brings together another set of 
180, which he suggests are “ ‘accessible’ 
[as in] ‘easy to enter’ [with] a clear 
entrance, a front door through which the 
reader may pass” although that poem’s 
accessibility (with regard to meaning) 
“may vary widely.” With this working 
definition, Collins’s poem choices indeed 
vary widely, but they never fail to engage 
the imagination and the intellect, with 
the mixture of hospitality, humor, wit, 
and intelligence that marks Collins’s own 
poems. Buy this book as well as its prede- 
cessor, Poetry 180: A Turning Back to 
Poetry. Both volumes are important mile- 
stones in the restoration of literary verse 
into public attention. 
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In celebration of Women’s History Month 
(March in the US) we present reviews of 
five women’s films. 


Frozen River (2008), Sony, 2009, 93 mins, 
$19.99 * Written and directed by 
Courtney Hunt, this indie gem births 
miracles from a bleak, bitter landscape. 
Days before Chistmas, Ray (Melissa Leo 
in an Academy Award-nominated per- 
formance) finds herself abandoned by 
her gambling-addicted husband. She 
struggles to provide for her two sons and 
earn enough for a double-wide mobile 
home. Desperate, she gets involved with 
Lila (Misty Upham as a Mohawk 
widow). Lila has troubles too. Her son 
was “stolen” by her mother-in-law over a 
year ago. Together they smuggle illegal 
immigrants across the frozen river that 
separates US-Mohawk territory from 
Canada. Suspense builds as the women 
forge a friendship and make a final river 
run. Leo’s performance is authentic and 
full of the hard lines of life. Hunt’s story 
affirms our humanity. 


The Lovers (1958), Criterion, 2008, 90 
mins, $39.95 + Hovering between neo- 
classical stylings and the French New 
Wave, Louis Malle’s second film made 
Jeanne Moreau an instant star. Unlike the 
kittenish Brigitte Bardot, Moreau is a 
cerebral actress. Always thinking, she 
exudes a refined, intelligent charm. 
Malle’s story is a sort of fable or fairy tale 
exploring a woman’s journey, her exile 
from a world of stifling manners and 
conventions into the realm of the senses 
and experience. Torn between her brutal 
yet polite husband and her polo-playing 
lover, Jeanne Tournier (Moreau) lives a 
double life at home in Dijon and at play 
in Paris. But when her car breaks down 
and she meets Bernard, an archaeologist 
who has no patience for noblesse oblige, 
the two connect. He makes her laugh, 
and during one restless moon-filled night 
they soujourn down river and make love. 
Malle photographs Moreau in free flow- 
ing clothes, suggesting her liberation, and 
his close-ups and medium close-ups of 
Moreau’s face in ecstasy scandalized con- 
servatives. She has no regrets and goes 
unpunished for seeking her desires. 
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Doubt (2008), Miramx, 2009, 103 mins, 
$29.99 * Adapted from his Pulitzer 
Prize-winning play, writer-director 
John Patrick Shanley serves up a com- 
pelling story full of nuance and ambi- 
guity. Father Flynn (Philip Seymour 
Hoffman) is a progressive parish priest 
in 1964 New York. But he rubs the more 
staid and conservative Sister Aloysius 
Beauvier (Meryl Streep) the wrong way. 
He doesn't file his nails short, he wants 
to introduce secular songs into the 
Christmas show, and he takes too 

much sugar in his tea. He’s undisci- 
plined and, from her perspective, effem- 
inate. When she suspects him of child 
molestation involving a black student, 
she has no doubt of the priest’s guilt. 
She seeks to remove him. Streep and 
Seymour Hoffman’s scenes are filled 
with dynamics and subtexts. Bridging 
these counterpoints is Sister James 
(Amy Adams), an idealist who wants to 
teach without the harsh parameters of 
discipline followed by Sister Beauvier. 
As the conflict unfurls we are less sure 
of anything and all characters are 

filled with doubt. Powerful and thought 
provoking. 


Away from Her (2007), Lionsgate, 2008, 
110 mins, $14.99 + Adapted by writer- 
director Sarah Polley from an Alice 
Munro short story, this heart-rendering 
film explores Alzheimer’s and its effects 
on a marriage. Fiona Anderson (Julie 
Christie) is initially aware of her failing 
faculties and the onset of the disease. 
While still in a state of awareness, she 
insists on being moved to a care facility. 
Her husband Grant (Gordon Pinsent) 
can't let her go but concedes to her 
wishes. He checks her in and at the 
behest of her and the medical staff’s 
wishes doesn’t see her for a month. 
Upon his return, Fiona doesn’t recog- 
nize him and has taken up with another 
man who can’t speak (Michael Murphy 
as Aubrey). Grant is racked with guilt 
(from a prior affair) and has a desperate 
need to remain connected to the Fiona 
of the past and present. In an attempt to 
keep Fiona and Aubrey close by, Grant 
has an affair with Aubrey’s wife. Sad and 
poignant. 


Vicky Cristina Barcelona (2007), Genius, 
2008, 97 mins, $28.99 * Woody Allen’s 
films are like literary short stories, full of 
believable, flawed characters who, unsure 
of what they want, make choices and 
then try to extricate themselves from a 
series of mistakes. In this captivating 
film, featuring yet another series of 
romantic triangles, Vicky (Rebecca Hall) 
is about to be married to a safe, staid guy 
but isn’t satisfied. Inexorably, she’s drawn 
to Juan (Javier Bardem) in a case of 
“opposites attract”: he’s physical and self- 
assured; she’s celebral and full of doubt. 
They have an affair but there’s a fourth 
side to the triangle: Maria Elena. 
Penélope Cruz, in an Oscar-nominated 
role, chews scenery as the hyperactive ex- 
wife. She returns to Juan and for a while 
the three live in harmony until violence 
erupts. The film clips along with Allen’s 
trademark humor and residual themes 
on the absurdities of love and too much 
intelligence. English-born Rebecca Hall 
gives a star-making performance as a 
sharp-witted woman, stuggling with her 
own desires. And Allen’s ending isn’t 
faux. Lovers of literary fiction will be 
pleased. O 
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KEVIN ALLARDICE’s fiction has appeared 
in Gulf Coast, Santa Monica Review, and 
elsewhere. A Master of Fine Arts candi- 
date at the University of Virginia, he is 
at work on a novel. 


DONALD ANDERSON’s most recent book is 
When War Becomes Personal: Soldiers’ 
Accounts from the Civil War to Iraq. His 
collection Fire Road received the John 
Simmons Short Fiction Award. 


ANGELA ARMSTRONG teaches mathematics 
by day and studies cabaret-style belly 
dance by night. Her work has appeared 
in Atlanta Review, Bellingham Review, 
Bellevue Literary Review, and 32 Poems. 


ERINN BATYKEFER won the Benjamin 
Saltman Poetry Prize for her first collec- 
tion Allegheny, Monongahela (Red Hen 
Press, 2009). Her poetry and nonfiction 
have appeared recently in Prairie Schooner, 
Sow wester, The Journal, and Field. 


ELINOR BENEDICT’s poetry collection, All 
That Divides Us, won the May Swenson 
Award from Utah State University Press 
in 2000. Her next book is Late News 
from the Wilderness, a finalist in the 
Main Street Rag 2008 contest. 


R. STEVE BENSON studied poetry with 
James Hearst at the University of 
Northern Iowa. With his brother Barry, 
Steve will publish Schooled Lives—Poems 
by Two Brothers, in the tradition of the 
Tennyson boys in 1827. 


Roy BENTLEY received grants from the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the 
Ohio Arts Council, and the Florida 
Division of Cultural Affairs. His books 
include The Trouble with a Short Horse in 
Montana, Boy in a Boat, and Any One Man. 


KRISTIN BERKEY-ABBOTT has published 
widely. Her web site, which has 
complete publishing and teaching 
history, and links to the blogs she keeps, 
is <www.kristinberkey-abbot.com>. 
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Contributors 


KIM BripGFoRD is a professor of English 
at Fairfield University, the editor of 
Dogwood, the founder of The Mezzo 
Cammin Timeline Project, and the 
author of four poetry collections. 


JEFF CRANDALL is a poet and glass artist 
living in—yes, you guessed it—Seattle. 
He loves the challenge of writing 
acrostic sonnets. 


PHILP Dacey’s latest of ten books is 
Vertebrae Rosaries: Fifty Sonnets (Red 
Dragonfly Press, 2009). Winner of three 
Pushcart prizes, he lives in New York City. 


Now in his forty-second year of 
teaching, Jim Davis directs the lowa 
Writing Project at the University of 
Northern Iowa, coordinates the master’s 
program in Teaching English in 
Secondary Schools, and teaches English 
Education and writing courses. 


CATHERINE ZOBAL DENT’s short stories 
have appeared in Crab Orchard Review, 
Louisville Review, and Portland Literary 
Review. She teaches creative writing at 
Susquehanna University. 


BRIAN KoMEI DEMPSTER’s poems have 
appeared in such publications as New 
England Review, Ploughshares, Prairie 
Schooner, Quarterly West, and the 
anthology Language for a New Century: 
Contemporary Poetry from the Middle 
East, Asia, & Beyond (Norton, 2008). 


Gary Dop moonlights as a professor, 
playwright, and comic in Minneapolis, 
where he lives with his wife and three 
daughters. Dop recieved his Master of 
Fine Arts from the University of 
Nebraska. 


REBECCA Foust’s books, Dark Card 

and Mom’s Canoe, won the Robert 
Phillips Prize in 2007 and 2008, and 

her full-length manuscript was a finalist 
for Poetry’s 2007 Emily Dickinson 

Prize. 


BENJAMIN S. GROSSBERG teaches creative 
writing at The University of Hartford. 
His books are Sweet Core Orchard 
(University of Tampa Press) and 
Underwater Lengths in a Single Breath 
(Ashland Poetry Press). 


RicH HANSON and his wife Nancy live in 
Monmouth, Illinois, where he is 
employed as a federal meat inspector in 
a pork plant. He has degrees in English 
and food sciences. 


SHARON HASHIMOTO has had two stories 
appear in the NAR. This is her first 
poem in the magazine. Her book of 
poems, The Crane Wife, was published 
by Story Line Press. 


MICHAEL HUDSON lives in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. His poems have appeared in 
Columbia, Iowa Review, New Orleans 
Review, Northwest Review, Puerto del Sol, 
River Styx, Sulfur, and Washington Square. 


Painter and illustrator GARY KELLEY is 
Art Editor at the NAR. He recently 
illustrated a 2009 biography of Eleanor 
Roosevelt for children, Eleanor, Quiet 
No More, written by Doreen Rappaport. 


JEROME KLINKOWITZ teaches at the 
University of Northern Iowa. The 
University of South Carolina Press 
will publish his Kurt Vonnegut’s 
America in fall 2009. 


Curissy Ko.aya’s poems and fiction 
have appeared in a number of literary 
journals and in the anthologies New 
Sudden Fiction (Norton) and Fiction 
on a Stick: New Stories by Minnesota 
Writers (Milkweed). 


MICHAEL KRIESEL’s poems were 

finalists in 2008 competitions sponsored 
by Atlanta Review, The Frost Found- 
ation, and the NAR. Kriesel’s latest 
chapbook is Moths Mail The House, 
published by the independent press 
Sunnyoutside. 
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DEVI SEN LASKAR was born and raised in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and received 
a Master of Fine Arts from Columbia 
University. She lives in Atlanta with her 
husband and three daughters. 


LyN LIFSHIN’s recent books include The 
Licorice Daughter, Mirrors, Desire, 92 
Rapple, Lost in the Fog, Nutley Pond, 
Light At The End, Barbaro: Beyond 
Brokenness, and Persephone. 


BRANDON LINGLE teaches English at the 
US Air Force Academy. His work has 
appeared in War, Literature, and the Arts. 


RACHEL MACFARLAND grew up in 
Wisconsin, along the Mississippi 
River—turns out it’s the perfect place to 
think. She plans to move back soon, to 
do more thinking. And writing. 


GAYE MCKENNEY lives, works and writes 
in rural Indiana. Married to her dearest 
love, she is a mother of three-now- 

grown, and her favorite escapes involve 
comfy chairs, a book of poems, and tea. 


Gwyn McVay is the author of two chap- 
books of poems, Brother Ikon (Inkstone 
Press, 1997) and This Natural History 
(Pecan Grove Press, 1998), and one full- 
length collection, Ordinary Beans (Pecan 
Grove Press, 2007), which was a nominee 
for the 2008 Larry Levis Reading Prize. 


CLAIRE MILLIKIN grew up in the South, 
and overseas. While earning her 
doctorate in New York City, she worked 
for Observatoire International. She now 
teaches gender studies at the University 
of Virginia. 


After two decades of teaching English, 
SHARI ROBINSON MILLS is enjoying a 
hiatus at home. She is currently 
researching a historical novel set in her 
native Texas. 


Travis MossorTml studies at Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, and has 
poetry forthcoming in Another Chicago 
Magazine, Antioch Review, Cream City 
Review, New York Quarterly, Passages 
North, Rattle, and Southern Humanities 
Review. 


SHAWN Pirtarp is the author of a chap- 
book, These Rivers (Rattlesnake Press), 
and his work has appeared in a variety 
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of journals. He recently finished writing 
a screenplay with his brother, Trent. 


TERRY SAVOIE has had poetry published 
in more than 150 literary journals and 
anthologies over the past twenty-five 
years, including The Iowa Review, 
Rosebud, Seems, The Prairie Schooner, 
Flyway, and Natural Bridge. 


NEIL SHEPARD’s third book, This Far from 
the Source, was published in 2006 by 
Mid-List Press. Recent poems appear in 
Colorado Review, New American Writing, 
Paris Review, and Shenandoah. 


CARRIE SHIPERS is the author of two 
chapbooks, Ghost-Writing (Pudding 
House, 2007) and Rescue Conditions 
(Slipstream, 2008), and her first full- 
length collection is forthcoming from 
ABZ Press. 


MICHAEL SPENCE recently received a 
scholarship to attend the West Chester 
Poetry Conference. His third book, 
Crush Depth, is forthcoming from 
Truman State University Press. 


KONRAD STUMP recently graduated from 
Ohio University with a Bachelor’s 
degree in Creative Writing, and has 
taken up residence in Chicago. This is 
his first publication. 


KRISTEN TRACY’s poems have appeared 
in Threepenny Review, TriQuarterly, 
Agni, and elsewhere. She lives in San 
Francisco, tutors at 826 Valencia, and is 
a volunteer gardener on Alcatraz. 


Tony Tracy is the author of two collec- 
tions of poetry, The Christening (1997) 
and Without Notice (March Street Press, 
2007). His work has appeared or is 
forthcoming in Poetry East, Puerto del 
Sol, Rattle, and The Briar Cliff Review. 


CHARLES HARPER WEBB’s latest book is 
Shadow Ball: New & Selected Poems 
(Pittsburgh, 2009.) Webb directs the 
Creative Writing Program at California 
State University, Long Beach. 


JEREMIAH WEBSTER lives somewhere in 
the Midwest. He is an instructor by day, 
painter by night, and a writer whenever 
possible. His work has appeared in The 
Midwest Quarterly and Beloit Poetry 
Journal. 
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PAST PERFECT 


Parents On (the) Line 


“Public Schools and 
Parents’ Duties” 


Julian Hawthorne 


Training in morals, decencies, elevation of 
thought and conduct, cannot be adminis- 
tered to children in the mass, but must 
be separately adapted to each individual. 
American parents take it for granted, 
however, that, because the State instructs 
their children in arithmetic and geogra- 
phy . . . it must teach them all the 
Christian and social graces into the 
bargain. The consequence is that children 
grow up knowing more than the hood- 
lums of the slums, but knowing, also, 
what the hoodlums know, and, there- 
fore, worse off than if they were ignorant 
altogether. . . . This essay .. . is not an 
indictment of American public schools, 
but of American parents’ neglect of their 
children. We do not do our duty by them 
.... We abandon them to [the state]. . . . 
We pay for their book-learning, their 
amusements, and their indulgence; but 
we deny them what is our chief concern 
to give them—opportunity to develop 
character. Yet it is in order to afford them 
that opportunity; . . . to compel them to 
that development; that we, as parents, 
exist. ... We work hard every day to 
make ends meet, and, even after ends 
have met, we keep on working ....We 
say we are fond of our children. We see 
them after office hours, at meal times, on 
holidays; we amuse ourselves with them, 
indulge them . . . ask whether they have 
been regular in their school attendance 
..., Satisfied; we discharge our souls of 


further responsibility ... . In short, we 
neglect and abandon them just as we 
neglect our civic duties. . . . It is desir- 


able, no doubt, that our children should 
have their schooling; but it is a bitter 
necessity that we parents should first get 
ours, that we should learn to realize 
what our parental duties are, and compel 
ourselves to do them. 


From the North American Review, April 
1899, Volume 168, Issue 509, pp. 399-408. 


JIM DAVIS 


AS WE END THE FIRST DECADE OF THE 21ST 
Century, American parents are about as 
involved in their children’s lives as they 
were at the end of the 19th—and anxiety 
accompanies release of their children into 
communities and schools. In 1899 they 
faced industrialization, immigration and 
westward expansion, their schools 
redesigning for more, and more diverse, 
children and for longer portions of chil- 
dren’s lives. Today, we see conglomeration, 
immigration, and globalization. Corporate 
intrigue and political and social complexity 
are as familiar now as then. The signal dif- 
ference is the pervasiveness of an electronic 
world. If the parent of 1899 knew not the 
community—or even the neighborhood— 
children found beyond the garden gate, 
today’s parent knows even less of the 
domains into which children may “click.” 
Yet let us not to bemoan the electronic age, 
only assert the place of parents in it. 
Electronic access to others, to infora- 
tion, to entertainment, is marvelous, its 
appeal made obvious by the “connected” 
of all ages, and what parent does not want 
to see a child happily engaged. But in play 
or school, what children engage in and 
with whom matter—to physical and emo- 
tional health, to social and intellectual 
growth. “Stay in sight,” once a common 
childhood admonition, was easier to 
enforce in rural than in urban settings, 
though steadily less so as youthful hori- 
zons expanded. School was “in sight,” a 
bastion of shared beliefs and intention 
and of “in loco parentis.” Today the literal 
world of neighborhood, community, 
school can be perilous; accessible from 
any point, a virtual world is equally so. 
Some electronically monitor the literal, 
but at what point does a txt msg offer 
only the illusion that “you know where 


your children are,” and of a relationship 
with them? What of the ethics of elec- 
tronic monitoring, of microchip tracking 
of the wealthy or the criminal? 

Parents have long released a child into 
the world of books knowing they would 
be less certain of her location in that world 
as she matured. Only sustained relation- 
ship lets them accompany her on that 
journey. Now, entry into a “virtual” world 
can distance child from parent when in 
the same room. We once termed reading 
“vicarious” to suggest something less con- 
sequential than literal or lived experience. 
More accurately, reading literature is of a 
different order but subject to the intensity 
and to the emotional and intellectual 
effects we associate with any experience. 
Similarly, the power of the virtual experi- 
ence must be recognized. Whether print or 
electronic, exquisite images and stories 
convey our nobler human moments and 
aspirations; the same vehicles allow our 
baser expressions. How is a parent to 
know when a child’s engagement is with 
the empowering, the pleasant or the perni- 
cious? Clearly the virtual is home to the 
predator seeking literal encounters. School 
has never controlled what it houses; 
how less certain a haven it must be given 
electronic access to a larger world. 

Parental concern never wanes, with rea- 
son. Recent evidence shows late night tex- 
ting leads to sleep deprivation, thus day- 
time and school problems. A strong cor- 
relation appears, even at the college level, 
between social networking and lower 
grades. Those who value an individual 
self fear that for many, once disconnected, 
little self exists. Yet mobile technology 
offers much; it will not go away. Our les- 
son? Children need parents to be at least 
as present in their lives as their PDAs. 
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Welcome to our annual summer fiction bonanza. Here you'll find ten expertly 
crafted stories bristling with delight and passion. Among the best: Kathryn L. 
Huber’s “The Secret Life of Trees,” a magical tale full of adolescent hurt and 
narrative drive; Robert Garner McBrearty’s “The Helmeted Man,” in which 
“story truth” is relative and revised over time; David Harris Ebenbach’s “Near 
Missing,” whose peripheral narrator struggles to understand his wife’s drive to 
dance and checks his own desires to shelter her; and Kris Rusch’s “Amazing 
Quizmo,” a fun, troubling look into quiz games and gamesmanship. 

As we do each May—August, we celebrate Asian Pacific American Heritage 
Month: poems by Alfred Encarnacion, Eugene Gloria, Jason Koo, Lee Ann 
Roripaugh, Vuong Quoc Vu. Also we canvass a panoply of Asian American 
poetry (especially Filipino American) in our book-review column, Synecdoche. 

Woot woot! HTTP://WWW.NORTHAMERICANREVIEW.ORG! Yes, we have a new web 
site. Thanks to Mike Neff and webdelsol.com for hosting us all these years. 
Come check out our new online digs. 

Hope you enjoy this issue. Read us on the subway as you commute, on 
vacation at the beach, on the plane or the train or in your car, everywhere! 
Call up your friends and read them snippets. Have fun! 


—VEe Gr 
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WHEN WE GOT HOME FROM ANOTHER 
evening in the hospital for Zoé’s bad 
cough, it was two in the morning. 
They’d let us go with the promise we’d 
nebulizer her every two hours with 
the albuterol and pulmacourt, keep her 
nose clear of mucus and hydrate her 
with all the milk and juice she would 
drink. They had used the suctioning 
machine on her—cleared out her 
sinuses by threading a tube through 
her nose and flipping the on switch. 
My job was to hold her down so she 
couldn’t pull the tube out. All these 
contraptions. Sometimes I wonder if 
Z had been born a long time ago, if 
she would have survived. Although 
she’d never been on a ventilator, she’d 
had plenty of help breathing—the 
nebulizer, the suction machine, the 
albuterol. 

But here we are at home and we 
have only the bulb suctioner. Now it’s 
Erik’s turn to hold her down while I 
aim the blue plastic nozzle into the 
small target of her nose. She flails and 
Erik doesn’t want to hurt her and 
even when I do get the nozzle in, I 
can’t really get any suction and 
nothing comes out. It is so late and I 
want to sleep. I remember something 
I read in a book—Ayi Kewi Armah’s 
The Beautiful Ones are Not Yet Born— 
in college for my post-colonialism 
class. I ask Erik to get me a 
washcloth. I am desperate. I will do 
anything a) to make sure Z makes it 
through the night and b) to make sure 
I can go to sleep. I try to make myself 
bend over, make a seal around her 
nose with my mouth and suck. I try to 
make myself take a big lungful of air 
so I can draw out as much snot as 
possible without gagging. But I can’t 
do it. Erik comes in with the wash- 
cloth. I wipe off the nozzle of the bulb 
suction and try again. I remember 
writing in the margin of that book 
that such snot-sucking was a sign of 
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Boundless Love 
NICOLE WALKER 


true love. But I can’t quite get my body 
to evaporate into that much purity. 


INTIMACY IS LETTING THE WALLS FALL 
down. Gaining access to any real kind 
of love means you have to let those 
barriers drop, the lines in the sand rub 
away, erase boundaries. To do so means 
you trust you will be taken care of, that 
the secrets you tell won’t be made into 
weapons to be used against you, that 
the flaws you admit won't later be the 
wounds someone rubs salt into. That 
can happen. This willingness to say 
“yes,” to be open, to confess, to let 
someone else in means youre willing 
to lose control. Maybe love is a kind of 
recklessness. But if the bounds come 
down for love, how do you keep them 
up other places? How do you say yes to 
your husband and no to your office 
mate? When do you let your daughter’s 
best friend’s brother babysit? Dropping 
boundaries makes us available to love 
but also harm. 


LITERAL CANNIBALISM FEELS HORRIBLE. IN 
the winter, in the middle of the moun- 
tains where you can find only snow 
and tree bark to work your teeth, to 
put slivers in your gums, you watch 
your first limit fall: I won’t chew shoe 
leather. I won’t eat my ox. Then I won't 
eat my dog. Then, I won’t eat that 
woman whose face is thankfully fallen- 
forward in the tripping snow. The 
boundaries fall to nothing here. Even 
though there’s all this meat, there’s 
nothing else. Nobody around, at least 
no one who isn’t as hungry as you, to 
say, “No, I loved this person.” 
Reducing people to meat takes all 
the abstraction away—you stop 
applying the words kind and beautiful 
and smart and funny. Nobody cares 
enough to stop you. In the bite of 
thigh muscle, crisped over an open 
flame, can you taste the love that once 
lingered there? I don’t think so. It 


becomes so obvious, when you're 
sitting down to dine on someone's butt 
cheek, that we weren't made in the 
glimmers of eyes or the hearts of our 
mothers but in the blood cells like any 
cow. People laugh when they eat 
humans because the whole Plato thing 
seems so ridiculous. We're just 
shadows on the wall? Ha. We invented 
shadows to distract us from our 
mooing. We’d give anything to give our 
bodies up and fly around in air—we’d 
be inconspicuous, invisible, all 
thought, no messy excretions, no self- 
reflexivity in the flame-grilled cheese- 
burger. 

Metaphorical cannibalism echoes 
with that same boundlessness. It 
doesn’t feel as desperate as the circum- 
stances of literal cannibalism but it can 
feel as wild and out of control. Feeling 
consumed by love for a person, we 
escape our bodies. In all-consuming 
love, we are ephemeral and ethereal, as 
inexhaustible as the sky. But even that 
love takes place on the body. I love you 
so much I could eat you up, I tell Zoé. 
I make her laugh by pretending to 
nibble on her cheeks, to nosh on her 
nose. 

This nose, these cheeks—they grew 
out of seemingly nothing but here they 
are. Part of that love is amazement. 
From nothingness, or almost nothing, 
the sperm smaller than a pencil dot, 
the egg not much bigger, she grows like 
a beanstalk, like an asparagus in 
Oregon spring. She unfurls and opens 
her turtle eyes to photosynthesis. This 
kid of mine is only part mine—33 
weeks of my blood, my steak, my beets, 
my butter, my avocado is marked on 
the lowest level of her dermis, at the 
bottom of her spleen, at the center of 
her thymus. After Zoé left the substan- 
tiating work of my body, the newer 
dermis, the stronger spleen, the 
heartier thymus grew in a reverse 
transubstantiation. Out of seemingly 
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nothing, she doubled, tripled in size. As 
much as she is of me and of Erik, she is 
of asparagus and black beans, onions, 
and sausage that she loves. 


Z AND I ARE MAKING DINNER. WE'RE 
breaking the bottoms off the 
asparagus. I show her how you can 
sense the place to crack the stems. I 
show her when you hold the asparagus 
straight up in the air, the place it 
begins to bend is where you break it. 
She holds one up, sees its weak point 
and snaps it. There’s something almost 
heartless in the way she breaks the 
stalks—she rips into them because she 
knows they’re food. 

Asparagus grows so quickly that if 
you laid down on the side of the road 
where you knew asparagus were going 
to grow, if you had a day, you could see 
it rise magically from the ground, 
watch the stalks unfurl. Time-lapse 
photography shows the shoot going 
from bud to purple feather-headed 
stalk in twelve seconds. Compare that 
brief span to time-lapse photography 
showing the growth of the beet, which 
can take up to two full minutes. Out of 
air and sunlight, the plant has added 
volume, real cubic space from seem- 
ingly nothing. But air and sun are only 
part of it. The asparagus plant has 
roots. The sun and air help it convert 
molecules of nutrients and water into 
its body. Substance comes from 
substance. To get bigger, something 
must get shrunk. 

But bodies don’t grow from thin air. 
The baby who is now a child is built up 
from other substances. Each toe was 
once a tomato or some other delicious 
fruit, eaten and digested by some 
willing mother. The liver may well be 
made from the cow’s liver that you fed 
the baby, hoping to cure her anemia 
naturally. The knees are made of hot 
dogs. The ears, obviously from corn. 
The mitochondria, the mother cells, 
work to spin out a new cell but only at 
the behest of some energy—sun, air, 
through photosynthesis, transformed 
into the plant. The plant, part cud, 
becomes food for the cow. The transla- 
tion happens again and the cow’s cells 
multiply. Plant becomes meat. The cow 
goes to slaughter. Meat becomes more 
meat and that baby is now six feet, 

taller than you, her mother who, when 
she was pregnant with you, converted 
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leafy greens into folic filled cells, 
diverted from her usually fattening 
thighs toward her uterus where the 
placenta translated it into what would 
be you. 

We boil water for the asparagus and 
start to cut an onion. We’re very 
careful—my hand on top of hers, her 
other hand far off the cutting board. 
She watches every move, learns how to 
round the knife, to make circles into 
the onions so they actually slice, not 
just bend and break. The onions start 
to make her eyes water so she runs 
away. I return to cutting but not as 
carefully as when she’d been there. Not 
carefully at all. I cut my finger deeply 
enough that blood spurts a little. Z sees 
it from far away and runs to me. She 
takes my hand and puts it in her 
mouth as she’s seen me do to her little 
cuts. 

And again, a little cannibalism might 
be love. 

Here’s love in the form of canni- 
balism. I used to have four cats. My 
house felt, at that time, very lived-in. 
People visited and stayed in equal 
measure to the amount they liked cats. 
My friend Jeff, who housesat for me 
and who let my cat knead his leg until 
late into the night asked, “If you died, 
do you think your cats would eat 
you?” I told him I hoped they would. 
Otherwise, what kind of a parent, 
what kind of progenitor of my species, 
or of any species, would I eventually 
be? 

To be of use. That kind of love, 
though it may not prolong an indi- 
vidual’s existence, prolongs a species. If 
you are edible, you are useful. Spread 
your body wide. All those resources 
that went into building you should be 
returned in a purposeful manner. In 
The Snow Leopard, Peter Matthiessen 
writes “There is also a custom called 
“air burial,” in which the body of the 
deceased is set out on a wild crag such 
as this one, to be rended and devoured 
by the wild beasts; when only the bones 
are left, these are broken and ground 
down to powder, then mixed into 
lumps of dough, to be set out again for 
passing birds. Thus all is returned into 
the elements, death into life.” Rended. 
Rendering. Torn. Masticated. Solid 
turned liquid. Liquid turned into suste- 
nance. An elementary alchemy of 
bodies into sacrifice. 


Some archeologists believe that 
some Anasazi were sacrificed as food. 
Under the supervision of a modern- 
day Ute leader, archeologists in south- 
western Arizona uncovered twelve 
burial sites. Five of the sites looked 
like the individuals died of natural 
causes. The other seven bore the 
markings of what bones of animals 
killed for food look like: dismembered, 
the flesh removed causing nicks and 
cuts on the bones, the bones them- 
selves battered, possibly in part due 
to the attempt to remove little bone 
from smaller bone, possibly to reach 
the rich marrow. The light color on 
the bones suggest the bones 
were stewed. There is no question 
that the Anasazi were suffering 
terribly during the years 1120 to 1130. 
Drought and conflicts with other 
communities decimated their 
members. The Chaco (pronounced 
like the sandal) System, a network 
of roads that connected individual 
home sites and kivas to each other, 
had collapsed. Their usual patterns 
of community had dissolved like 
gelatin in hot water. The young girl 
had just died. No one had killed her. 
No one planned for dinner to go 
this way. But the corn had wilted. 
The beans were so hard and no water 
flowed in the channels they’d so 
carefully dug from river to home. 
She fell down. Hit her head on a rock 
right next to the fire. The clay pot 
couldn't hold her entirely. They had 
to use two—cook in shifts. They ate 
the whole of the girl, her hair as 
fibrous as celery, her fingers greasy 
as chicken. They knew they were 
cooking themselves into extinction. 
Even the ravens stayed away. But 
careful stewing, as suggested by the 
soft marks on the bone, to me at 
least, show a desperate kind of 
love. 

Desperate bodies do desperate 
things. The limits of the body some- 
times exceed the limits of the mind. 
The end of October is a bad time to 
be heading toward a mountain pass. 
You might make it without snow. You 
probably won't. When the Donner 
Party became trapped by the snow, a 
team of ten men and five women 
went to look for help. On the way to 
find help, four of them died. The 
other eleven, knowing that with no 
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other food, they would die too ate 
what they could manage. Later, when 
relief did come, it came only in waves. 
By the time of the first relief, there was 
no more cannibalism. By the second, 
there was a little again. By the third, - 
a little more, and by the fourth, there 
was only one man left. Cannibalism 
had become, like most habits, the best 
of a bad situation. The party had, if 
not embraced it, recognized it as a 
necessary evil, like we now think of 
McDonald’s or television. Of the 
original 87 pioneers, 39 died and 48 
survived. Not all the 39, and not the 
whole of any of one of them, were 
eaten. It is in leaving part that the 
surviving Donner Party retained their 
humanity. By leaving the bodies to 
the wolves and coyotes, the condors 
and the turkey vultures, the promise 
of forward motion and an odd 
ecology that makes frozen mountains, 
busted gold rushes, and wayward 
deaths all the more purposeful. 

It may have not been intentional 
love but I imagine the starving 
pioneers, their feet black with 
frostbite, their fingers bent with 
hunger, may have eaten their 
companions ravenously but lovingly. 
Thank you, they must have said to 
the bodies even though they couldn't 
hear. Thank you, thank you, thank 
you. It was a gift the dead couldn't 
have known they’d given, but isn’t 
that the kind of gift, the one that 
doesn’t attach to bodily intention but 
the kind that attaches to noble 
abstraction, that is the highest form 
of gift to give? 


My DAD, AN ATHEIST WHO DID NOT 
believe in souls or afterlives or 
anything but bodies, died when I was 
twenty-five. For my dad, love was 
about numbers—how long were you 
married, how many kids could you 
send to college, how much money do 
you have for retirement. Once he'd 
lost his job, his wife, and his kids, he 
lost any compass he had for knowing 
love. He didn’t know what he could 
give anymore. His body, pinched by 
the ammonia in his blood and the 
arteriosclerosis in his veins, was all he 
had left. Feeling useless is a corrosive 
thing. The soul that he didn’t believe 
in, without the job and the wife and 
the retirement, substantiated as 
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nothing. In the end, all there was was 
body and ammonia and a dark black 
bruise on his forehead. 

I took the cardboard box they'd 
given me after the cremation, wrapped 
in a deceptively meaningful velvet bag, 
to my car. I had to stop at Albertson’s 
for beer on the way to the after-funeral 
party. I took my dad in the shopping 
cart with me, setting him in the child 
seat, wondering if anyone would freak 
out if they knew his ashes were so close 
to their Cheerios. 

When I got to the reception, I 
brought my dad in and set him on the 
table next to the platters of meat and 
cheese left ready before the funeral. 
The food looked unappetizing but I 
knew I should eat something. I asked 
my mom and Audie if they wanted to 
see the cremains. I looked at them for 
the go ahead before I touched them— 
among the uniform bits of sand the 
bits of bone were treasure. I said, it 
seems a little wasteful, just leaving him 
in this box. Someone’s life amounting 
to almost nothing—the box weighed 
less than a gallon of milk. This can’t be 
all there is, I told my mom. I wet my 
finger and touched the ashes then put 
the finger in my mouth. Now Ill always 
know where he is. Audie and mom, 
even though mom had divorced him 
three years ago and Audie hadn't even 
seen him in four, put their fingers in 
the ashes and then in their mouths and 
civilization as community, at least of a 
kind, began again. 


EVERY TIME I BREAK A FINGERNAIL, I 
offer it to my husband Erik to eat. 
Usually, he says, “No thanks.” So I 
chew on it for awhile until it gets soft 
enough not to tear a hole in my esoph- 
agus. Once in awhile, he says yes and I 
feel awash in the warm waterfall that is 
abundant love invisibly incorporated 
into his cell walls. I have populated 
him with my keratin. It’s not quite that 
now, | live in him any more than the 
burnt ashes of my dad now live in me. 
Instead, it’s a new engine. An 
ecosystem that says my daughter can 
lick her dad and use my hair to floss. 
That the dog mouths the cat’s head 
and the cat looks at us all a little 
hungrily. Like a spot of sun on a 
photosynthesizing leaf looks, he turns 
my exfoliated cells into the air of love 
and then back into body. O 
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Antimacassar 


A scrim. A mantle. Upholstery’s purdah. 
The red silk of the word hides the word like the tasseled valance of a Chinese bridal veil. 


I love the word antimacassar, though I have no use for antimacassars themselves. Too 
fussy, too easily mussed, too many rules—the obsessive lace crochet of dated compul- 
sions not my own. 


But that word ... antimacassar .. . like a warm sweet spice. Like unexpected sandalwood 
secreted from a teak box—creak open the swivel top lid, peer inside—in a thrift shop 
cluttered with junk and intrigue. Like a swirl of espresso gritting the bottom of the 
demitasse—pungent wet grounds beached against white porcelain. Like intricate silver- 
work, poppies, thimbles filled with saffron’s bright marigold. 


Nonetheless, I know you never trusted me, so go ahead . . . lift and turn the papery 
shroud of the dictionary page. 


Ultimately, the quotidian etymology disappoints: Macassar, the brand name of a hair oil. 
Dull and corporate: AntiBrylcreem, AntiGrecianFormula, AntiAlbertoV05. 


Still, wouldn’t the letters seem beautiful needled into the sky by a silver airplane’s exhala- 
tions—white stitchwork contrailed in and out of all the day’s blue? 


A-N-T-I-M-A-C-A-S-S-A... 
(Glaxo... Kreemo... Toffee...) 


Diligent thrum and drone of the collective hive mindlessly binding and rebinding sign 
and idea into two sides of the same sheet of paper. Witnessed by so many compound 
eyes, how could these couplings not be fixed, stable, true? 


But isn’t every coupling a randomness, despite paper’s illusion of thinness too thin to slit 
in two? No matter how much Id like to think otherwise, I know when I finally work my 
way around to separating me from us, divorcing love from fungus, uncoupling you from 
the adored, workers will simply drag away our desiccated bodies, fling them from the 
nest, and paste over the ruptured cells with saliva and pulp. Without waver, glitch, or 
blip. 


Underneath the antimacassar, satiny tapestry attached by blind-tacking. Fabric-covered 
buttons, like words, to pin down these slippery mouthings, these incoherent wants, into 


recognizable shapes, conventional forms. 


Yes, go ahead . . . it’s time to lift the veil. Try and read the writing on the sky. 
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The Amazing Quizmo 


arren works as quizmaster at local bars. He has an 

empire: five bars rotate his services and one, the 

Triangle, promotes his appearances heavily. When he 
works, he is no longer Darren. He is Quizmo The Great God of 
Answers, and woe to all who doubt his superiority. 

In real life, Darren works as a bike messenger, pedaling across 
Portland to deliver important packages. Usually he leaves his 
helmet on when he takes a package inside a building, worried that 
one of his regular quiz participants will see him and realize that 
the Great God of Answers doesn’t know how to get a Real Job. 

The rest of the time, he trolls Internet cafés for esoteric 
information. He can’t afford an Internet hookup in his two- 
room apartment (a deluxe studio, the landlord calls it), so he 
must do his on-line work elsewhere. 

He doesn’t approach anyone. Even when he’s running the 
quizzes, he doesn’t socialize. Between rounds, he plays 
music—mostly to annoy—and he rarely leaves the mike 
stand. When he’s on his bike, he says hello to no one. He 


delivers his packages and leaves. 
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A STORY BY KRIS RUSCH 


This morning’s package goes to a law firm in one of the 
toity doorman buildings that recently opened in the Pearl. 
The Pearl used to be the worst section of downtown. Now it’s 
exclusive, and pretends to be part of a larger city, like New 
York. 

But the Pearl is not New York. Doormen still don’t know 
how to act. They pretend like their job is important—they 
half bow to people coming in, offer to help the residents with 
baggage, smile at anyone dressed in a suit. They also scowl at 
the messengers, not realizing that in a real city, bike messen- 
gers are treated with respect. 

As Darren saunters in, holding up the manila envelope and 
saying loudly, “Package for Hanley, Hanley, Combs and 
Whitmore,” he realizes that the doorman scowling at him is 
Yukio, one of his best players—a member of the team 
Brainiacs that play at Buzzard Bill’s on Wednesday nights. 
Darren’s stomach turns. Yukio is an excellent observer as well 
as a good player, a competitive man who seems to blame 
Darren whenever the Brainiacs lose. 
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Darren keeps his sunglasses on as well as his helmet, glad he 
wore the chinstrap today because it hides his trademark wispy 
goatee. 

“Can’t let you in, buddy,” Yukio says in a decidedly 
unfriendly tone. “I’ll make sure they get the package.” 

And you get the tip, Darren thinks but doesn’t say because as 
a messenger, he tries not to have the 
same edge he has as Quizmo. 

“Sorry,” he says even though he isn’t. 
Half the messengers in the city fall for 
this crap from doormen and building 
security, and it isn’t right. Tips are part 
of the job. “Got to give it directly to the 
client.” 

Yukio grabs his arm. “No can do, kid. 
Not without I.D. and approval.” 

Darren shakes free, sighs loudly, and 
hands over his messenger I.D. No photograph—none 
needed—and his real name, which no one in the bars know. 
To them, the mighty Quizmo is a person with only one name, 
like Madonna, only a little prettier and a lot smarter. 

Yukio takes the I.D., looks at it for a moment, then hands it 
back to Darren, the battle lost. 

Darren walks to the elevator, his cleated shoes clicking on 
the brand-new marble. He gets the floor number from the 
digital information board which lists all the businesses and 
coyly states that Floors 6-14 are residential, without revealing 
any resident names at all. 

The gold-edged mirrored doors ping open and as he steps 
on, he sees himself, and realizes that, in his get-up, he doesn’t 
look like a small Lance Armstrong, but like a subspecies of 
insect, something with a carapace over its head and probably 
multiple lenses in its non-human eyes. 

No wonder no one smiles and nods at him as he rides by. 
They see him as something other, something alien, something 
inexplicably frightening. They don’t realize that under the 
spandex and messenger company logos is a man who, at 
thirty-five, still doesn’t know what to do with his life and is 
hoping that somewhere, somehow, he will be discovered for 
the genius that he is. 

The elevator stops with a bounce that new equipment 
shouldn't have. The doors open, and he gets off on a generic 
floor with 21st century brown carpets and off-white walls, 
with poster art that someone thoughtfully signed so that it 
would be more expensive than hotel art, and rows and rows of 
dark brown fire doors, each with the plaque that announces 
some corporate name. 

He immediately turns right, even though he hasn’t been on 
this floor before, because law offices with names that big often 
have the largest door with the most space and the best entry. 

He’s not disappointed. Hanley, Hanley, Combs and 
Whitmore have a wooden plaque on their brown door 
announcing their extreme importance, and as he pushes the 
door open, he steps into a world of glass that overlooks the 
Pearl and all its pie-in-the-sky condo construction. Maybe the 
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When he works, he is 
no longer Darren. He 
is Quizmo the Great 
God of Answers, and 
woe to all who doubt 
his superiority. 


view’ll be pretty some day. Right now, it’s just the same as 
views from high rises in Chicago and Dallas and Los Angeles, 
except that the receptionist doesn’t wear makeup and has on 
Birkenstocks that match her simple blue dress. 

She is authorized to take the package and give him his tip. 
Apparently Hanley, Hanley, Combs and Whitmore have an 
account with the messenger service, 
because all she does is sign the 
company invoice and hand it to him, 
tip already tallied. 

He suppresses his bitter response. He 
wouldn’t’ve fought with Yukio if he’d 
known he’d get the standard tip. It’s 
low—about seven dollars—and 
certainly not worth the hassle or the 
lost time for his other packages. 

Still, he says thanks like a good 
drone and clatters his way to the elevator and Yukio. 

Yukio doesn’t even notice Darren as he steps off the elevator 
and makes his way outside. No good-bye, no sportsman-like 
“Next Time!”, nothing. 

If Darren had known Yukio was this rude, Darren would’ve 
never let Yukio have an extra thirty seconds in last week’s 
Impossible Round. 

Darren shakes his head as he gets on his bike. People. 
They’re never what you want them to be. 


That night, he appears at the Triangle. The Triangle is 
Portland’s best gay bar, some say the best gay bar on the entire 
West Coast. It’s downtown, near the Pearl but not of the Pearl, 
and has bleached wood tables, found-art glassware and 
collages hanging on the walls. 

It took Darren weeks to get used to working here—the 
occasional pinch on the ass from men who look like they 
could break him in half; the kissing women who don’t do it 
for titillation, like they do on the late night porn programs he 
pays too much of his messenger money for; the ultra-stylish 
clothing favored by half the clientele and the worker-bee anti- 
style clothing favored by the rest. 

At first, he thought they'd see him for what he is, an 
imposter who has no one—gay or straight—waiting for him 
when he gets home, a man who doesn’t know how to pick up 
anyone of either gender, a man who isn’t even sure he has a 
gender because nothing—and no one—has interested him in 
years. 

But once he made it clear he wasn’t there to meet men or 
influence people, once he took control As A Professional, the 
clientele of the Triangle accepted him as one of their own—or 
maybe a little more than one of their own. Here they don’t 
like calling him Quizmo—they think it’s too country-western. 
Here they call him the Quizmaster with a little more relish 
than he would like. 

The Triangle also provides his best teams. People pay more 
attention here; they’re less drunk and better educated than the 
teams at the other bars. So he always puts on his best material 


? 
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the stuff that stumped the other players. When he comes to 
the Triangle late on Thursday nights, he has his A game, prac- 
ticed and polished and ready to defeat the masses. 

Tonight he doesn’t feel on his A game even though he has 
his A material. It’s been a good week. His favorite teams won 
at each bar, and he hasn't helped them along in any way. He 
found little pieces of information that no one else seems to 
know on an obscure website from England, and he finally got 
his DVDs of Remington Steele’s third season, which he’d 
ordered back in July. 

So he should be happy, anticipating the clash of minds that 
always happens at the Triangle. Instead, he’s still thinking 
about Yukio, how that man bruised his arm trying to steal his 
tip, and wondering how he will react when he sees Yukio 
again. 

The Triangle provides Darren with a little booth right in 
the middle of the dance floor. The booth dates from the 
1980s, when the Triangle was a dying disco bar, and with the 
touch of a button, Darren can fill the place with flashing 
lights. Before he arrives, the bar turns on a soft red light over 
his chair. When he’s ready to go, he changes the light to blue. 
It’s annoying and makes the screen of his laptop hard to 
read, so he also has a tiny desk light that he places just 
beside the computer, resting the light on the printout of his 
questions in case the ancient computer bought on the cheap 
dies. 

The format for the quizzes is easy: players form teams 
who then compete to answer five rounds of questions. The 
first round (which he privately calls the Lull Round) is 
designed to make everyone feel smart. It’s the only round in 
which he uses pop culture questions—and those he usually 
steals from this week’s People, which he doesn’t even buy, 
but reads on the grocery store stands every Monday 
morning when he gets his fruit, yogurt, and Grape Nuts for 
his daily breakfasts. 

The second through fourth rounds are middling hard for 
anyone with a general college degree. He’s found that people 
who are good in one area (say English Literature) suck at 
things like Geography and really suck at Science. Still, teams 
learn to balance such things and long-lasting teams, like the 
Dominos here or the Brainiacs at Buzzard Bill’s, have a good 
mix of general interest folks and science nerds. 

It’s the final round, the round he calls the Impossible 
Round, a phrase stolen from one of the great quizmasters in 
that quizmaster paradise, Philadelphia, which separates the 
smart from the brilliant. If teams in the Impossible Round get 
one question right out of ten, they’re doing well. This round 
benefits only the truly esoteric trivia mind—the kind that, for 
instance, not only knows the exact date of Stalin’s death, but 
also the day of the week, the hour, the method and the identi- 
ties of the suspected killers. 

Tonight’s teams are the long-standing Dominoes and 
Sherlock Holmes Smarter Sisters (or Shiz for short [Shits, 
some of the other teams call them as the evening devolves 
into drunkenness] ), as well as the fairly new BeBop Babies 
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and the Woodhull Group. Two other quickly assembled teams 
died in the second round, unable to respond to any questions 
once pop culture disappears as a category. 

The Dominoes and the Shiz have a year-long rivalry, based 
mostly on gender. Someone issued the age-old challenge— 
that boys are smarter than girls or vice versa—and ever since, 
the rivalry has been intense. 

Darren likes it: he likes digging deep into his bag of tricks. 
He’s got the teams figured and he varies the competition. One 
week, he leans the questions toward the Dominoes, the next 
toward the Shiz. The win-loss ratio has remained steady, espe- 
cially in the last six months when he started instituting the 
alternating week policy. 

But tonight, the Shiz have a new team member. Liz is gone, 
replaced by a woman named Cindy. The name surprises him, 
which is why he can remember it. She seems too exotic to be a 
Cindy. She isn’t pretty but she’s not ugly either. She’s arresting 
and as he stares at her throughout the night, he realizes she 
looks, as Conan O’Brien might say, like the perfect love child 
of K. D. Lang and Lucy Liu. Only an orange scarf, worn 
babushka-like over her too-short black hair, gives her any 
mark of normality at all. 

She’s a ringer. She can answer pop culture questions, science 
questions, math questions, esoteric religion questions, and 
history questions, as well as questions about literature, art, 
and music. 

Her knowledge seems as encyclopedic as his and, from a 
distance, more vast. By the end of round five, she hasn’t 
missed a single question. 

This makes him grouchy. He puts on Poison between 
Round Five and the Impossible Round because he knows the 
music will piss off everyone in the place. Then he climbs off 
his chair, steps out of the booth, and heads to the bar. 

Everyone watches in surprise. He never goes to the bar. 

He can’t decide what to order. Should he order liquor 
straight up? Or should he order a wimpy-ass drink that has 
umbrellas and lots of sugar to hide the taste? 

In the end, he realizes he should order what he wants. In 
this bar, as opposed to all the other bars in which he works, 
no one cares what everyone else does. 

He gets, of all things, seltzer water because he wants to keep 
his brain clear, and he gives the bartender a ridiculously large 
tip. As he turns around, he finds himself surrounded by the 
Dominoes. 

“Cindy shouldn't be allowed to play,” says their leader, 
Genghis. Genghis, of course, isn’t his real name, but it’s his 
stage name, just like Quizmo is Darren’s. 

Darren isn’t going to get into this kind of pissing contest. 
He learned early in his quizmastering days that the composi- 
tion of the teams—so long as each has no more than six 
players—is none of his business. 

He clutches his seltzer water and tries to push past. 
Genghis’s second, Kubilai steps in front of him. Genghis 
doesn’t scare him—he’s smaller than Darren with no muscles 
to speak of, but Kubilai had been a biker in a previous life and 
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still has the tattoos. He still has the muscles as well, and the 
shaved head over which Darren had once seen him break a 
chair. 

“Cindy ain’t no queer,” Kubilai says. “She don’t belong here.” 

“Teams are teams,” Darren says, knowing it sounds lame. 

He pushes past, remembering now why he never goes to the 
bar. Usually a cocktail waitress brings 
him something when he signals. But he 
felt trapped and a little surprised that 
Cindy could answer all of his questions. 
He needed to move to shake off the 
unease that she had engendered in him. 

As he starts up the stairs, she appears 
beside him. She is big, with huge 
muscles in her arms, and large breasts 
that sag the way that real breasts sag. Up 
close, she looks a little familiar. 

“T like your game,” she says, leaning on the railing beside 
the stairs like a groupie. 

“Thanks.” He keeps his head down. He doesn’t want to play 
favorites. 

“T heard it was hard.” 

He shrugs. 

She grins. “Maybe it’s just my night.” 

He feels a flare of anger which he would normally indulge 
in, but he’s still off-balance from the conversation with the 
Dominoes. Besides, from her perspective, she’s right; the game 
has been easy. 

He climbs up the stairs and doesn’t look at her. Instead, he 
punches a few keys on his laptop, calling up the Truly 
Impossible File, the questions that no one has been able to 
answer in two years of the game. 

He pulls twenty at random, then checks to make sure they 
cover at least half his categories. He shuts off Poison, changes 
the lights, and forces everyone back in their seats. 

Then he fires off the questions in rapid succession: 

—What was the name of Dorothy Parker’s first dog? 

—What was the chief export of Rome in 1433? 

—TIn what language did the word zenith originate? What 
was the word’s original use and meaning? 

Cindy answers all three of the first three questions, but the 
fourth stops her: What is Fermat’s Last Theorem and why is it 
famous? 

Most math people can answer the second part. The theorem 
is famous because the proof disappeared. But very few people 
have memorized the theorem itself. Someone on the Shiz 
thinks she remembers the theorem. The Dominoes argue 
quietly among themselves. 

He hits the timer when no one rings in after four 
minutes, and for the agonizingly slow sixty seconds that 
remain, he finds himself twisting his fingers together like an 
evil wizard. 

At least four players in Bailey’s Saloon would have 
been able to answer this question. The only reason it 
remains in the Truly Impossible File is because the night he 
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He realizes that, in his 
get-up, he doesn't 
look like a small 
Lance Armstrong, 

but like a subpieces 


asked the question, those players had gotten exceedingly 
drunk. 

In fact, a lot of questions in the Truly Impossible File 
remain because the teams had too much to drink, something 
that would never happen here at the Triangle. 

The buzzer sounds. Curses echo through the bar and some 
other patrons applaud, happy to see 
that not even the Shiz know all the 
answers this night. 

He smiles, feeling superior once 
more. 

Then he leans into his microphone. 

“Since none of you losers even tried 
to answer that question in the time 
allowed, we’ll subtract ten points from 
both sides.” 

The groans around the bar please 
him. He’s in his groove again. He asks the next five questions, 
satisfied that Cindy only gets one right. 

Maybe it’s just my night indeed. Maybe it was. 

But it is no longer. 


His good mood lasts until three p.m. the next afternoon a half 
an hour before his shift ends. He’s gets his last package, and 
realizes that again it goes to Hanley, Hanley, Combs and 
Whitmore. 

He doesn’t want to see Yukio, but he has no choice, he’s 
already answered the first half of the call. As he pedals across 
downtown toward the Pearl, Darren realizes he could simply 
forego the tip—after all, it’s on account, and not very much. 

But forgoing the tip also means losing face, and if Yukio 
ever finds out who he is, then he'll never live this down—not 
that he could live it down anyway. His days as Quizmo of 
Portland would be over; everyone would laugh at a seemingly 
all-powerful man with a brilliant mind who rides a bicycle for 
a living. 

He tries not to think about the upcoming encounter. He 
tucks the package in his bag and hurries across the streets. In 
Portland, drivers obey the rules of the road, so he takes 
advantage of red lights, stop signs and polite drivers stopping 
for pedestrians. 

He makes it across the downtown in less than five minutes. 
When he reaches the outside of the Hanley, Hanley, Combs 
and Whitmore building, he padlocks his bike illegally to a 
parking meter, grabs the package and heads for the door. 
Yukio isn’t there. The doorman is middle-aged man whom 
Darren hasn’t seen before. When the doorman offers to take 
the package upstairs, Darren lets him, willing to lose the tip to 
add a few more minutes to his weekend. 

All he has to do is ride back to headquarters, drop off his 
bike bag and his payment log, and then head home. He has 
the entire weekend ahead of him—no bars host quiz 
programs on Fridays or Saturdays; he doesn’t have to be back 
to work until 9 P.M. on Sunday night and then at the easiest 
bar on his list. 
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He unlocks the bike and sees a movement near the alleyway. 
Yukio, in his doorman’s blues, tosses a still burning cigarette 
into the gutter. 

Darren fumbles with the lock, his fingers suddenly shaking. 
He has to focus on the combination; for a brief moment, he 
cannot remember it. 

When he finally snaps the lock open, he looks up. Yukio has 
gone back inside. 

Darren hates that one of his players is on his regular route. 
It'd be so easy for the player to out him, and a player like 
Yukio, who can’t take responsibility for his own losses, is the 
very sort of man who would do so. 

Darren rides back to headquarters so distracted that he 
nearly rear-ends a Volkswagen stopped at the light near 
Waterfront Park. 

On the way home, he picks up a six-pack of Budweiser but 
forgets to stop at the video store. He’s stuck with O Brother 
Where Art Thou, which he has already seen twice. 

He watches it again that night, then follows it with the 
director’s commentary. He listens to the music, looks at the 
trailer, wonders if George Clooney is too thin, if the Coen 
Brothers are as whacked as they seem. Over the course of the 
weekend—a weekend that he had planned to spend in 
Portland State University’s library, looking up information in 
newly minted doctoral thesises—he sees O Brother a total of 
five times (the director’s commentary three times, which 
really takes his total to eight times). 

By Sunday night, he’s so woozy he considers taking 1930s 
bluegrass out of the pop culture category and putting it in the 
general category. Then he realizes his mistake. He’s not sure 
he can handle a quiz crowd, even a quiz crowd at Buster’s Bar 
and Rodeo. 

Still, he shows up. He hasn’t missed a night at any of his 
bars, not even when he had the Martian death flu two winters 
back—the kind that had him yacking every fifteen minutes or 
so into a bucket beside the announcer’s booth. 

He goes and he works, ignoring the screams from the 
mechanical bull riders two rooms over, glad that this crowd 
muffs most of the questions while trying to answer them 
because that means the contest ends quicker. 

But somewhere around round three, he realizes that one 
team is getting its questions. He squints through DVD- 
blurred eyes and sees a woman with a purple kerchief, worn 
babushka style. She’s toward the back and she’s not ringing in, 
but she’s supplying answers to her team—the Great American 
Cowgirls. 

He’s half tempted to get off the chair behind the dance plat- 
form, leaving the mike off, and get a drink, just so that he can 
see if she’s as square as he remembered, her arms as thick, and 
her breasts as saggy. 

But he shakes himself free of the impulse and continues as 
if she’s not there at all. While he plays half of Billy Ray Cyrus’s 
only platinum album during the break after Round Five (Billy 
Ray in quantity is guaranteed to piss off any good country 
loving crowd), he pads the Impossible Round with as many 
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esoteric math questions as he can get away with, much more 
esoteric than the math questions that stumped Cindy at the 
Triangle. 

He starts the round just as the crowd gets surly, and for the 
first time, he wonders if he’s lost them. A woman down front 
starts screaming for Alan Jackson until someone shuts her up, 
reminding her that Request Night isn’t until Tuesday. One 
good ole boy punches another near the bar, and the bar back, 
a former high school linebacker nicknamed Dumbbell (for 
both his weight and his IQ), drags both men out by their ears 
so that the punches don’t turn into an out-and-out brawl. 

This Impossible Round matches Round Four at the Triangle 
in degrees of difficulty. Sure enough, Cindy—or the woman 
who looks stunningly like her—manages to answer the first 
ten questions covering everything from astronomy to micro- 
biology to the development of the pillow book in premodern 
Japanese literature. 

But she misses the math questions. All of them. And that 
oversight brings the only remaining competitive team—the 
Beer Goggles—into first place. They win a gift certificate for 
Powell’s Books, some free beers that they don’t need, and five 
rides on the mechanical bull as well as a little computerized 
award sheet that looks oddly like a diploma that the manager 
of the bar insists on making up after each Sunday night 
competition. 

By the time Darren finishes his announcements on the 
prizes, Cindy—or her look-alike—is gone, vanished into the 
crowd or off to try her luck on the mechanical bull. 

Darren feels oddly relieved. He doesn’t want to think about 
her. 

He doesn’t want to think about anything except tomorrow’s 
quiz. 

Darren packs up his gear and slides his laptop under his 
arm, walking out to his piece-of-crap car (no bike on quiz 
nights) before remembering that he hasn’t gone to the bar 
manager for his check and his cut of the night’s proceedings. 

He gets woozy sometimes, and he’s gone into the job sick, 
but never before has he forgotten to pick up his check. He’s 
still not on his A game. 


For the next two days, he manages to avoid deliveries to 
Hanley, Hanley, Combs and Whitmore. He conducts his 
quizzes, stocking his Impossible Rounds with math questions 
because he feels like he’s being stalked by Cindy the Trivia 
Wonder Creature. 

Finally, on Wednesday, he can’t avoid another trip to 
Hanley. Yukio is there, cupping an unlit cigarette in his hand 
as Darren locks his bike to the nearest parking meter. 

“You can’t park there,” Yukio says. 

“I can’t park anywhere else either,’ Darren snaps. “You 
people won't guard it for me.” 

He puts a nasty emphasis on you people that surprises even 
himself. Yukio frowns at him, and Darren’s breath catches. In 
that biting sentence, Yukio probably heard the voice of 
Quizmo. Yukio probably recognized it. 
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Yukio puts one hand on his hip, tilts his head, and says, 
“You're that bike messenger who snuck in here last week.” 
Darren’s relieved. Yukio has recognized him, but not as 
Quizmo. 

“T didn’t sneak,” Darren says. “I was doing my job. I showed 
you my identification.” 

And then because he must retain his power in this relation- 
ship, Darren stalks into the building. 

The second doorman, the middle-aged loser, reaches for the 
package, but Darren doesn’t give it to him. Even though he 
will only get a seven-dollar tip, even though he will lose time 
on his next (and bigger paying) job, he must do this. He must 
show Yukio who is in charge. 

His cleats click on the marble. The package is clammy 
beneath his arm, probably from his own sweat. He watches 
reflections in the mirrored glass of the elevator, hoping for 
Yukio, but Yukio doesn’t come after him. 

As he puts the package in the hand of the Birkenstocked 
receptionist and takes his paltry signed form, indicating his 
tiny tip, he realizes just how petty he’s become, playing games 
no one else participates in, games no one else even knows are 
going on. 

He feels, for the first time in his aimless life, as if he’s 
trapped in a Coen Brothers movie, and he has no idea how to 
get out. 


The Brainiacs always show up early at Buzzard Bill’s on 
Wednesday night. They eat dinner together, have a beer or 
two, and relax before the quizzing starts. 

As Darren sets up, he stares at their table. Yukio is there, 
wearing a faded blue shirt over ripped jeans. He seems 
shorter, squatter, than he does in his uniform—and not as 
exotic. 

Yukio clutches a book—Great Minds’ Trivia Challenge— 
something Darren only used in his first year of quizzing and 
has since moved beyond, preferring to draw up his own ques- 
tions. 

Something niggles at him, something he’s missed in his 
assumptions, something that has bothered him from the start. 
Darren sets his sheets out for the first round as the door 
opens. In Buzzard Bill’s, the mike stand is only a few feet from 
the door and early in the evening—particularly in the 
summer—he gets blinded whenever the light shines in. 

It is no different now. But as the door eases closed, he sees 
the scarf first—this one a loud yellow and green—and then 
the rest of her, done up in green pants with a yellow blouse, 
and weird yellow sandals. 

She grins at him, and he feels surprise. She has tracked him 
down. For a week—maybe more—she has followed him from 
bar to bar, playing the quizzes and doing better than most. 

But for the math questions... 

Math questions Yukio usually aces. 

Darren’s frown grows deeper. She walks across the bar floor 
after waving three fingers of her right hand at him and then 
slides into the booth beside Yukio. 
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There is a resemblance, the resemblance of siblings or 
cousins, the kind that leaves no doubt that these two people 
have sprung from the same gene pool. 

Darren’s stomach flops over. Is Cindy somehow involved in 
Yukio’s obsession or is she just humoring him? 

I heard it was hard, she’d said to Darren that first night. 
Heard from Yukio? Was she practicing? Scouting? Or trying to 
show Yukio up? 

In the end, Darren decides it’s none of his business. He’s 
going to do what he always does: He’s going to put on the best 
quiz show possible for everyone involved. 

It isn’t until the middle of the first round that he realizes 
he’s in trouble. 

Cindy has joined the Brainiacs, bringing their number to 
the requisite six. Technically, that wouldn't be a problem 
except that she can answer every question he throws at 
them. 

Except the math questions. 

Which he has loaded heavily into the last three rounds. 

Math questions Yukio can answer in his sleep. 

Quizmo will no longer be all knowing, the great god of 
information, champion of the geek Olympics, smartest man 
in the room. 

He will become worse than his losers—a man who can be 
beaten at his own game. 

He will become, in the space of an evening, absolutely 
nothing. 


By the end of round two, he knows he must find other ques- 
tions, new subjects, some way to defeat the juggernaut that is 
Yukio and his sister. 

Darren knows that Cindy is Yukio’s sister because one of the 
Brainiacs hits on her, and Yukio looms over him, warning the 
would-be Lothario to leave his sister alone. 

At the end of round three, Darren has exhausted his 
laptop’s deep files—all the information he’s hidden over the 
years of running quizzes has risen to the surface, and is now 
part of the game. 

He cannot use any questions from earlier in the week, 
because Cindy has participated in every round. 

He is stuck, and he knows it. 

Sweat breaks out on his forehead. His fingertips are slick 
with condensation from his glass of water mixed with the 
weird stuff that coats Goldfish crackers. He’s been eating 
those by the handful, trying to calm himself. All he’s 
managed to do is turn his hands yellow and make his 
stomach feel like mush. 

As he heads for the men’s restroom in the now-closed 
restaurant, a hand grabs his arm. He recognizes the grip. It 
hits the same bruises that formed a week ago, after Yukio tried 
to stop him from getting into the Hanley, Hanley, Combs and 
Whitmore building. 

“We're going to beat you,” Yukio says. “We’re going to 
leave your brain battered and bloody, exposed for all to 
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Then he releases Darren’s arm and it is all Darren can do to 
keep from rubbing the newly aggravated bruises. He staggers 
into the private section of the restaurant, where only 
employees can go after 10 p.M., and disappears into the men’s 
room. He almost shoves the large metal garbage can against 
the door, but decides against it. All that will do is show his 
own fear. 

Why does Yukio hate him so? What has he done, really? All 
he’s been doing is running a little game. 

At least Yukio still doesn’t recognize him. 

Yet in both places—in the bars and at the Hanley 
building—they have ended up in pissing contests, and so far, 
Darren has won. 

At the thought of pissing, his bladder reminds him of the 
reason for his trip across the bar. He heads to the urinal, 
braces himself with one hand against the spotless wall because 
he’s still a little too shaky to remain upright, and relieves 
himself. 

Threats of violence usually didn’t shake him. He’s small but 
he’s tough thanks to all those years of cycling. But that 
image—his brain bloody, battered and exposed—won't leave 
him. 

He washes his hands, splashes water on his face, and peers 
at himself in the mirror. The Brainiacs are going to beat 
him—Yukio and Cindy are going to beat him. 

He doesn’t know how to stop them. 

He makes himself breathe. It’s one night. One night of one 
game. It’s not as if he’s going to lose his entire empire. 

Except that Cindy has scoped out every bar, learned the 
names of his favorite teams in all of his weekly haunts. If she 
and Yukio defeat him here, they can—and perhaps will— 
defeat him everywhere. 

He doesn’t know what to do. 

But he knows he has to do something. 


By the end of Round Five, Yukio is smirking. Cindy isn’t even 
pretending to be a part of the Brainiacs’ back-up team. She 
buzzes in quicker than anyone else, even her brother. 

The other teams have already been eliminated, and so there 
is no need for the Impossible Round. 

The crowd is getting surly. They want to see a competition, 
not one team crushing another. Darren’s asked all his most 
difficult questions, wasting years of the Truly Impossible File 
ona single game. He can’t even go back to the questions from 
earlier in the week because Cindy has heard them all. 

Still, he leans into the mike and says, “Believe it or not, 
folks, we are going to have an Impossible Round. It'll just take 
a moment to get it organized.” 

He is so angry that he puts Olivia Newton-John’s last album 
on the sound system, forcing the crowd to listen to whining 
songs about inappropriate lovers while he tries to come up 
with a solution. 

Yukio and Cindy are laughing with the Brainiacs. The other 
teams have crowded the bar, demanding even more alcohol. 
For Buzzard Bill’s, the night is still good. 
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It’s only going badly for Darren. 

Cindy looks up, grins at Darren and then winks, as if they 
share a secret. She takes the ugly scarf off her hair, and he 
finally understands why she wore it. Without it, her resem- 
blance to her brother is startling. 

Darren clenches his fist. Yukio and Cindy have made a 
point to know all sorts of esoteric information about all 
sorts of things. They have minds that capture inane facts 
and save them for no apparent reason. They're smart people 
with unsmart jobs—at least in the case of Yukio—and they 
probably wonder, deep down, why they aren’t running the 
world. 

In short, they’re like him. 

But they’re not like him. A doorman has no practical func- 
tion. He’s not a janitor or a plumber, someone with hands on 
skill. All a doorman has to do is scrutinize people who come 
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Montevideo Feria 


Sundays in the winter in Cathedral Square 

is the metal market. Here they used to sell 
brass lamps, heavy silver pocket watches, 
cigarette cases engraved with scrolled initials— 
things of some heft and value. 

In the last year though, everything’s changed. 
More wares are spread on the ground now 
than on tables, and the items are smaller, 
harder to see. The silent men squat 

on the bare dirt under the sycamore trees 
and sip maté from small gourds. 

They do not try to sell me anything. 

I stoop to a spread cloth 

to examine the bits of iron 

an old man has scavenged from his life. 

He brushes away a few dry leaves 

that have fallen on what he has— 

some knobs that used to open cabinet drawers, 
half a dozen keys, the heavy 

hinges from all the doors in his house. 

I buy the keys. One by one 

he picks them up, says he’s sorry, 

says there’s nothing left anymore 

to lock. 
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and go from a building. And when Darren confronted Yukio, 
even though Yukio got physical, he backed down. 

“You gonna shut that crap off soon?” The cocktail waitress 
stands behind him. She sets down a bottled water and a glass 
of ice, just like he requested at the beginning of the night. And 
another bowl of Goldfish crackers. “I never liked this stuff 
when it was popular twenty years ago.” 

“Me, either,” Darren says. 

“So do something, would you?” She 
makes a face at him, as if he’s the most 
stupid person on earth, and then she 
wades back into the crowd. 

Do something. 

Of course. That’s the problem with 
Brainiacs. People who spend all their 
time learning useless facts have no prac- 
tical side. That’s what he’s been groping 
for, that’s what he needs. 

He has to ask questions smart people will miss—simple 
questions, questions that are about practical things. Yet they 
have to seem esoteric. 

If only he can think of questions like that. 

He turns the sound down on that horrible music, then 
grabs the mike so hard that feedback echoes through the bar. 
The crowd grows instantly silent. 

“The Brainiacs win tonight’s prize,” he says—and there’s a 
groan from the other teams, who somehow hoped for a light- 
ning elimination round or something—“but we have an extra 
special prize, a once-in-a-lifetime prize, that goes to the 
winner of the Impossible Round.” 

He has the crowd now. They’re staring at him. 

His heart pounds as if he’s pedaled all across Portland. If he 
screws this up, he’s done. 

“Since we all know that the Brainiacs won because of their 
two team members, Yukio and Cindy, who answered every 
one of tonight’s questions, I’m making the Impossible Round 
their round. Only Yukio or Cindy may answer a question. No 
one may help them. The rest of you Brainiacs, get yourselves a 
beer and absent yourselves from the team table. If anyone 
helps Yukio or Cindy, they forfeit and their team forfeits—” 

“What if someone from another team helps?” a Brainiac 
shouts, clearly worried. 

“Then the team’s barred from the game here at Buzzard 
Bill’s.” 

The bartender looks up in panic. Darren isn’t authorized to 
make these kinds of rules or those kinds of decisions. He 
hopes it won’t come to that. 

“Ten questions,” he says, “with ten subheadings.” 

“Do they get the special prize or do all the Brainiacs?” 
another Brainiac shouts. 

He makes a quick decision. “You all do. Yukio and Cindy are 
playing for the whole team.” 

The Brainiacs cross their arms, but they move away from 
the team table.-Suddenly Yukio and Cindy are in the spotlight, 
and for the first time that night, they look nervous. 


Wwoozy. 
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Darren's not sure he 
can keep up this 
game much longer. 
His head is throbbing 
and he feels slightly 


“Yukio and Cindy, are you ready?” Darren asks. 

“Sure, Yukio says, his bravado back. 

Darren clears his throat, takes a deep breath, and asks, 
“Question One: What is the albedo of the earth, in aggregate?” 
“Pll take that.” Cindy grins at her brother. He shrugs. She 
presses her handheld buzzer, then says, “It’s zero-point- 

three.” 

“Subquestion A,” Darren says, “How 
is the albedo calculated?” 

“Oh, shit,” Cindy says without 
hitting the buzzer. “Who really cares?” 

“I do,” Yukio says. He buzzes in. “If 
you have a spectoradiometer and you 
face it toward the sun...” 

Darren listens but he doesn’t really 
hear. He pays just enough attention to 
know that they are getting each ques- 
tion and the following subquestions. And as he suspected, 
Yukio takes the math questions while Cindy handles all the 
rest. . 

She destroys the history section. And the literature section. 
Finally, Darren gets to his most esoteric question, the one he 
doubts even a collector or an antique dealer can answer. 

“What is .. ” he asks slowly“... a Caron Derringer?” 

Yukio hits the buzzer. “It’s a gun manufactured in—” 

“It’s a perfume atomizer,’ Cindy says over the top of him. 
Darren’s stomach does a flip-flop. 

“Yukio buzzed in,” Darren says. “He has to give the 
complete answer.” 

She turns to her brother, whispers to him. 

Darren bangs a hand on the counter, making the mike 
reverberate. “Yukio has to answer on his own.” 

“We're playing as a team,” she says. “Team members can 
consult.” 

Darren supposes he can challenge that. They’re playing as a 
truncated team. He can disqualify this question, and make 
sure they don’t work together again. 

But he doesn’t want to defeat them by default. He wants the 
win to be fair and square, so that no one, particularly not 
Yukio, can say he cheated. 

“Okay,” Darren says. “Yukio, give me the answer.” 

“It’s a perfume atomizer marketed in 1963 under the Caron 
brand. It’s so small it can fit into a purse or a lipstick case. It 
doesn’t look like a derringer, but rather like a derringer’s 
bullet.” 

Complete, accurate, and devastating. A question like that 
would demolish even the better-than-average player. Cindy 
isn’t better than average. She’s the best Darren’s seen. Her 
math weakness is her only flaw. 

Darren’s hands continue to shake. He’s not sure he can keep 
up this game much longer. His head is throbbing and he feels 
slightly woozy. If she can answer the Caron Derringer ques- 
tion, she can answer almost anything. And his own math skills 
aren't great enough to take on Yukio—at least not on the 
highest levels. 
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He hasn't thought of any real world questions, not any he’s 
sure of the answers to. He doesn’t know much about 
plumbing or construction either. 

But he does know biking. Only, if he asks a bicycle question, 
will Yukio realize that the Great Quizmo is really a lowly bike 
messenger? 

Yukio is staring at him. So is the rest of the bar, waiting for 
the next question. 

Either Yukio and Cindy defeat him here, defeat him now, or 
Yukio defeats him later—should he recognize Darren. 

The risk is Darren’s. 

And he takes it. 

He says, “In cycling, what was Kryptonite’s kryptonite?” 
The entire bar gasps. The Kryptonite lock, the best of all 
bike locks, supposedly undefeatable, impossible to break into, 

turned out to be easily opened with a ballpoint pen. Because 
Portland has such a large cycling community, the story made 
front page news in The Oregonian a few years ago. The 
company that makes Kryptonite fixed the flaw immediately 
and offered every cyclist who had purchased a Kryptonite lock 
a replacement. 

Yukio is looking down. Cindy frowns. Around them, people 
squirm in their chairs. A few of the Brainiacs, sitting as far 
from the competitors’ tables as possible, whisper to each 
other, obviously shocked at their teammates silence. 

The whole bar knows the answer. 

“Tt was in the paper,” Yukio says without buzzing in. “I saw 
it. 

Cindy studies him as if she can will the answer out of him. 

“Something picks that lock,” Yukio says. 

Cindy remains quiet. 

Yukio turns toward the bar, but Darren clears his throat 
into the microphone. No one says anything, even though a 
few people clearly want to. 

Then Yukio looks at Cindy, who shrugs. 

“Your first four minutes are nearly up,” Darren says. He 
wonders if he can live with himself if he sets the final minute 
timer at thirty seconds. 

But he doesn’t have to cheat. Instead, Yukio buzzes in. “It’s a 
paper clip!” 

The entire bar groans. Darren allows himself a small 
triumphant smile, then leans toward the mike. “You people 
want to tell him what he did wrong?” 

In unison, the patrons shout, “A ballpoint pen!” 

Yukio looks stunned, Cindy confused. 

Darren’s heart is still pounding, but the pounding comes 
from an unfamiliar elation. He’s never felt like this—at least 
not in quizzing. Once or twice when he’s had to beat the clock 
messengering, he’s hit a biker’s high. That’s what this feels like. 
The quizmaster’s high. 

“And that’s it for tonight’s game. If you losers are still 
feeling confident, come back for next week's tournament, and 
see whose brain ends up bloody, battered, and exposed for the 
weak muscle that it is. Until then, this is Quizmo, reminding 
you all that my mind is greater than yours.” 
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Yukio cringes, but looks defeated. He doesn’t seem like a 
man who has recognized a bike messenger. He seems like a 
man whose brain has been exposed. 

If Yukio was going to do anything, he would have done it 
the moment he lost the question. 

But he didn’t. 

Darren’s won. He wants to jump with his arms overhead 
like a football player who has just made a touchdown. 

Instead, he settles for blaring Queen’s “We are the 
Champions” over the sound system. 

Yukio’s teammates have surrounded his table, battering him 
with questions—How could he miss that? It was so easy. Darren 
smiles. Yukio looks lost, clearly wondering why one missed 
easy question destroys his entire reputation as a brainiac. 

Because, Darren can tell him but won't, the easy questions 
show the posturers for the real-life losers that they are. 

“My brother thought he could beat you.” Cindy’s standing 
near the back of the mic stand. Darren looks for the cocktail 
waitress, the bouncer, someone in authority to tell Cindy to 
move out of the way, but they’re busy. 

He’s alone. 

“No one beats the amazing Quizmo,” Darren says, but there 
isn’t as much heart in the words as there was a few minutes 
ago. 

She gives him a saucy grin. “Id like to.” 

It takes him a minute to realize she’s making a double 
entendre. Then it takes another minute to realize she’s serious. 
He blushes so deeply that the heat in his face actually hurts. 

Her dark eyes meet his. He studies her for a moment. He’s 
beginning to get used to her exotic look and he’s starting to 
think she’s handsome in a way that only improves with age. 

Her mind is compatible with his—right down to the level 
of trivial interests and her inability to go to higher levels in 
math. If he says yes, he could be with her for a very long time. 
Theyd be perfect together—the kind of couple who would 
build a geeky life in this geeky town. 

He'd quit quizzing and take a job at Intel or one of the 
other remaining high tech firms. She’d continue doing what- 
ever it is that keeps her in beer and potato chips. 

Together they'd have two scarily brilliant children, a few 
cats, and a house in the West Hills. Eventually, he’d gain 
weight because he can’t cycle any more, and he’d start 
frequenting bars like this one just once a week, coming for the 
“entertainment” and not for the escape, wondering what it 
would’ve been like if he'd continued in his quest for fame. 

He would never know, but he would fantasize about it, like 
all of these people here, people who leave every week and go 
back to their average lives in their average houses with their 
average spouses. 

He can’t believe he’s thinking of dating her. He can’t believe 
he’s thinking of sleeping with her. 

For a moment—just a brief moment—he forgot he is the 
Amazing Quizmo, Master of All He Sees. 

“Sorry,” he says to Cindy as he pushes past her, “but the 
only person who can beat me is myself.” O 
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WILLIAM RUDOLPH 


Against Simile 


That helicopter in the sky 
sounds only like a helicopter 
no matter its cargo: 


a traffic reporter looking down 
on interstate pigtails, a Green Beret 
above no-man’s-land, a paramedic hovering 


over a head-on, a fire fighter 
floating in old-growth smoke, 
a President viewing flooded fields, 


a he or she being life- 
flighted to the pad 
atop an ER— 


a you, like or as 
nothing, flying smaller 
away from me. 


ERIC TORGERSEN 


Case Studies: | 


You thrust into the coffin 

where your young wife lay cold 

and even more hauntingly beautiful 
for the tragic manner of her death 
every one of your unpublished poems. 


The poet in you, you wanted 

the gesture to say, had died with her. 
You would not love again. 

This is the nineteenth century. 


But seven years have passed. 
There are men with shovels. 


If you do love again, how much 
do you love yourself, 

her memory, 

your enchanting new mistress, 
poetry? 
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JACOB BOYD 


Meditation at Sunrise 


When I typed how to remember my youth 
in a search engine, 

I found a photo of a dead man. The old traps 
failed. I trembled, 

forgetting I could jump in the Grand River 
in mid-October, 

or drive down Gardenia and stand in the yard 
of my first friend, 

Timothy Anders, whose name sinks 
through linkless 

web pages. His filthy, smeared face I recall 


but cannot remember 
by sour apple trees long before the paper trail 
and petty thefts. 


From the Gaelic scrab, we have crab apple. 
We rub the green 

rinds of walnuts and stain with musk. At dawn, 
we drain the fryers, 

pour wheeled buckets of grease onto grease, 
cold layers congealing 

in steel bins and still the scent of rhubarb or garlic 
clings to our hands. 

We shred lettuce, stock straws, and even enjoy 
our chores, all the while 

picturing a kitchen window, a child at supper 
on one side, a tree in spring 

on the other, immediate, impatient. 
In the old language, 

Scottish Gaelic, letters were named for native trees, 
every word became 

a forest: canopy, leaf litter, cradle for fire. 


Take manzanita, 

Latin America’s little apple, a shrub 
with taffy smooth 

caramel colored bark, leaves like elliptical sandpaper, 
branches that bend shadows 

on the Mogollon Rim in the Mazatzal mountains. 
Imagine a letter 

rooted in that tree, how rain would shape it, 
how well you could use it 

if you lived in those hills, how each season 
your thoughts would change. 
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We work alone in the silver light 
of walk-in freezers, 

soft brown cardboard shells furred with ice 
stacked before us. 

Our cold faces, russet and trout white, lift 
as a blushed pink sky 

widens over empty streets. In Kazakhstan, 
the motherland 

of wild apples, old orchards are grief hostels 
in a sea of spent oil. 


I confuse my own youth with the world’s. 
A voice without shade, 

unmoored, decaying slower than frozen 
rail ties, but faster 

than plastic, youth is like the Dow Jones, 
thousands of investors 

making a million decisions, a random 
average, a false light— 


our neon blue signs thawing frost. I lean 
on brick walls, 

prepared to quit, taking my time as a doe 
at the crest of a steep 

blind curve browses sidewalk weeds, snow 
deleting her prints. 
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ANGELA ARMSTRONG 


Once in the Mojave Desert 


One night, years before I was born, 
my father shivered by the highway 
with a pistol in his coat pocket. 

If the next car did not stop, 

he would shoot a back tire and pray 
the driver had a spare. 


I don’t have many pictures. 

In the one I love most, he’s a vapor 
rising from an asphalt mirage, 
water shooting from his hip 

at a mountain of burning tires. 

To this day, I still see myself 


in the window of every fire truck. 

Pm the child with the long dark braids 
Pve always wanted to kiss him for, 
tiny fingers cupped together, waving 
from a world so high, it could only 

be reached if he lifted me into it. 


JEREMIAH WEBSTER 


Machines Were 
Keeping Her Alive 


and I began to think that death by bear 
was better than death by shotgun, death 
from needle mishap, death 

from toaster, transistor. 

There is the awe 

of invention, Look at this 

look, she said, and the microwave 

oven was born. 

There is the second opinion 

pill given by a surgeon 

with sterile gloves. 

Machines were keeping her 

alive. What grace 

to have been born 

before respirators and die, 

the last breath your own. 
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The Obituarist 


A STORY BY JIM NELSON 

















y computer tallies the obituaries I’ve written. Last 

week, like a grisly odometer rolling over, my 

computer reported to me “5,000 items, 107.48 MB 
total.” Five thousand obituaries, all revised and updated on a 
series of frustrating personal computers P’ve owned since the 
start of my tenure in 1978. So quirky and surprising I called 
my editor to relate the news. He uh-huhed me and humored 
my numerology until I announced I was quits. It was time to 
retire. He began to talk me out of it, then acquiesced. I told 
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him to find a replacement and send him over so he could 
begin my entry. There are flexibilities with and within my 
profession, but writing one’s own obituary is bending the 
reeds too far. 

The rules: What are they? Who laid them down, who 
decided what should be respected and what could be glossed 
over? To have played the game so long, and yet be unable to 
elucidate its boundaries and limitations. Some can be 
surmised. Some arise out of necessity. 
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Jared Rogness 


NAR 





Obituaries are written before the subject has died. 
Journalistic deadlines are unforgiving. Research consumes 
precious time. I happen to work for a daily that archaically 
employs fact-checkers, and as undermanned as they are, they 
do not brook sloppiness. 

After my obituary has been fleshed out and revised and 
prodded and proofed—here is why my profession is so odd— 
it’s filed away in a folder on my computer called The Freezer. 
My subject is not dead, after all. Publication awaits a heart 
attack, a drug overdose, a plane crash. A missed step on an icy 
set of stairs outside a packed Georgetown auditorium. A 
broken neck twisted gruesomely in the snow, the limousine 
driver aghast at the fall he’s witnessed, a double-click of my 
mouse, and the politico’s obituary arises from The Freezer, 
ready for its final revision and publication. 

My editors and I have a little list, The Nearly Departed we 
call it, celebrities and politicians and artists and authors 
whom we agree are not long for this world. The unlucky are 
crossed off the list the same day their obit hits the back pages 
of the Times. The unluckier are the ones added when that slot 
opens. There is no announcement, no press release of their 
addition. My subjects are not informed privately. We guard 
The Nearly Departed, not even speaking of it around lower 
staffers. Is it out of etiquette or some nobler purpose we do 
not make public my current research? Or is the reason as crass 
and self-serving as legal protection? Ah, there is a rule to this 
game I am unsure of. 

I interview their colleagues and relatives under a variety of 
pretenses. Ethically I’m bound to supply my name and the 
name of my publisher, but beyond that, ethics take on a 
certain . . . plasticity. When I say I need a quote for the Sunday 
supplement, which Sunday? Which supplement? And my 
name means little to anyone outside of the Times. Of the 
thousands of obituaries I’ve choreographed into print, not 
once have I enjoyed credit. At the Times, obits are bylined to 
“The Editors.” It takes a peculiar modesty to pen the death 
notices of the famous and infamous. It takes even slimmer 
pride to gallop down to the newsstand and slap through the 
pages to locate the six column inches of your painfully 
sculpted prose. When someone famous dies, there’s whole 
milk in my cappuccino. 

There are others like me at the Times, but none with as 
much experience. I’ve written five thousand obits, but my 
colleagues are developing thousands more as well. The Times 
is prepared for at least ten thousand celebrated lives to expire. 
Of the glitterati and politicos within my sphere, only thirty- 
five hundred or so have expired. Those remaining fifteen 
hundred obituaries are on ice in The Freezer waiting for that 
special phone call from my editor. The liver transplant didn’t 
take. Or: Dropped dead on the back nine. Or: The pack-a-day 
finally caught up with him. Fifteen hundred unpublished obit- 
uaries is a sweet chunk of intellectual property, as the Times’s 
retained lawyers say. 

I maintain and revise obituaries for eight, sometimes twelve 
years. Maintenance consumes much of my time, for the type 
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of elderly I follow are forever hunting up one more notable 
achievement to stuff and mount. The fire that drove them 
into the public sphere decades ago burns on. Famous novelists 
hire ghostwriters to scribble their supposedly pithy observa- 
tions on the state of American letters. Former presidents who 
think they’re still in office make statesmanlike trips to Africa 
and Southeast Asia and sometimes even Kansas. A once- 
notable chef says something honest and direct when a 
reporter is in earshot. (Washed-up alcoholic chefs are the 
most honest and direct people in the world.) These last- 
chance events can be condensed to one or two sentences, and 
will be, because the noteworthy in the life of the long-famous 
never happens just prior to death. Those that die without 
warning (those not Nearly Departed), their obituary is 
handled by a staff reporter. James Dean’s death was not 
detailed by a professional obituarist. Elizabeth Taylor’s will be. 
It’s open in my word processor this very minute. 

Five thousand obituaries, thirty-five hundred in The 
Morgue, fifteen hundred waiting for a Jub and no dub. A 
heartbeat ceasing is tacit permission to publish. Death seals an 
obituary shut. 

Most of the stories in The Freezer will be published after 
my death. There is irony in there somewhere. When I under- 
stand that irony, perhaps I will have accepted my mortality. It 
has not happened yet. 


The young man arrived forty-five minutes late. This city’s bus 
system is fucked, he griped, and he mentioned some business 
about a pothead roommate and the cable television bill. He 
eyed my cigarette and loathed, “Oh .. . you smoke.” I stubbed it 
out knowing then and there it was to be a tedious afternoon. 

He asked for coffee when I offered tea, and so I set about 
brewing a pot. He meandered my apartment’s sitting room 
studying its details, his canvas messenger bag hanging pendu- 
lously down his back. He tilted his head to scan the spines of 
books on my wall shelves, and he rubbed the leaves of my 
potted plants to verify they were not thrift mart plastic. Then 
he sniffed over my writing desk, perhaps surprised someone 
like me didn’t have a Remington Rand and dusty frayed copy 
of the OED. Nefertiti circled the young man with her quiv- 
ering tail crooked into a question mark. She sized him up as 
much as he’d been evaluating me. 

When I returned with coffee and sugar cubes and cream, he 
was laying out on the magazine table a pocket writing tablet 
and a dictation recorder and a notebook computer. 
Disposable pens scattered about made a plastic logjam 
between all of it. The young man was using his incisors to 
unseal the batteries he needed for the dictation recorder. He 
grunted through bared teeth “Thanks” when I set the coffee 
before him. 

I’m sure my editor spoon-fed him a list of questions to ask, 
the script I’ve followed literally a thousand times, and the 
young man failed to deviate. My birth date, my age, my 
parents and their occupations. Where I grew up, my high 
school and alma mater, the name of my childhood pet dog. It 
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was the manner of his asking, the weariness of a deadening 
routine that he could not have fallen into yet. He thought he 
surprised me when he confided this was his first obituary. 
confided in return this was good practice and an unusual 
opportunity. No obituary I’ve written did I consult the subject 
directly. How many dorm mates and burned agents and 
scorned lovers have I interviewed? How many afternoons have 
I spent combing newspaper morgues and dipping into old Life 
interviews and memoirs of dead friends? 

“The challenge lies in the small details—finding the 
humorous anecdote or a witty quip,” I said. “But the sport is 
in the revision. Distilling a person’s life to four or five grafs. 
Concise writing has become a bit of a black art.” 

He clicked off the dictation recorder. Some J-school notion 
of on-the-record, off-the-record, I gathered. 

“This isn’t what I signed up for,” he said. 

“Then what?” 

“I want to do sports.” 

“Reporter or columnist?” 

“Columns, of course. Columns are where it’s at.” 

I reached forward and started the recorder. I spoke to the 
box, not him. I told it of the novels and short stories I’ve 
written, and the File-a-Folder in my bedroom closet crammed 
tight with rejection letters. Only one positive note from 
Minneapolis, an editor’s praise of a poem of couplets and a 
promise of “the issue after next’, but the review lost its 
funding. In 1987 my then-wife wrote me from Toronto that 
she’d fallen in love with a New-Age therapist, and that’s in my 
File-a-Folder too, along with my love letters she returned and 
travelogues of our trips to the Florida Keys and the Pacific 
Northwest. Forty-five years of literary aspirations and twenty- 
two years of marriage all stored away in a cardboard box. 
There’s a couple of metrics for you, I said to the recorder. 

I half-completed a biography of William Shockley that an 
agent lost on a trip to Maui. So distraught and superstitious 
of what it portended, I destroyed the carbons and abandoned 
the endeavor. I wrote a synopsis for a teleplay on the life of 
Pope John Paul II that I was contractually denied receiving 
on-screen credit for, and their lawyers leveraged that clause to 
deny me compensation. Other than my obituaries, the only 
payment I ever received for my writing was a five thousand 
dollar check a Hollywood studio paid me for a treatment on 
Oppenheimer’s life. They never produced the movie. I spent 
all five thousand dollars on a trip to London and relished 
every hard-earned minute of it. I flew the Concord, drank 
bitters to last call, debated Reaganomics with a Thatcherite, 
and returned stateside with a Thomas Hardy first edition in 
my luggage. I leapt up and found the volume on my shelves. I 
spread open the frontispiece before him. He recoiled as 
though the book stank of rot, but I’m sure it was out of 
distaste. Where did this manic display come from? I still can’t 
tease it out. I shook the volume as way of offering it to him. 
Dust motes smoked up and clouded in the failing sunlight. He 
accepted it, noted the illustration with a shrug, and set it 
aside. He clicked off the recorder. 
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“You never wanted to write obituaries either, did you?” 

“Ask me a question worth answering.” I started the tape 
recorder. 

He sat back. “You never wanted to write obituaries, did 
you?” 

“Pye had the pleasure of delving into the lives of first ladies, 
character actors, felons, even one-hit wonders. Biographers 
argue. Obituarists explain.” 

“I guess I see obituaries as slow-pitch softball. Have you 
ever written something nasty about someone? You know? 
Kept it real?” 

I counted with fingers. “Pinochet. Pol Pot. Nixon. Castro.” 

“Castro’s not dead.” 

“Pye written his life story in the past tense.” 

Out my window, three stories down, the park reclined out 
and away toward the setting sun. He looked out over the tree- 
tops and down at the electric lamps slouching over the paths. 
He stared for a long while. I lit a cigarette and placed my 
favorite ashtray on my armrest. Nefertiti leapt to my lap and set 
the dynamo in her throat running loud. Finally he faced me. 

“But those are powerful men,” he said. “They did a lot of 
damage, I suppose, except maybe Castro. Who are you? I’ve 
never heard of you, and I doubt anyone else has either. Why 
do you get an obituary in one of the biggest papers in the 
country?” 

“A number of years ago, I accepted the position you now 
occupy from another older man, a man I thought as crusty 
and Victorian as you probably see me. Me and my editor—my 
first editor—we spoke well into the morning hours teasing 
out... the obituary. As an ideal. Its purpose. Its core. And 
when we finished we struck a gentleman’s agreement. When I 
pass away, I get an obituary. I can’t write it, of course. Fair’s 
fair. That, we agreed, I had to trust to my successor.” 

“Huh. Old Boys’ Club.” 

“Yes,” I snapped. “The Old Boys’ Club. Apparently the 
stuffing has come out of the club chairs, though. Apparently 
today anyone can manhandle the decanters and drink the 
premium Scotch.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Apparently the Old Boys’ Club couldn’t drum up a 
successor with aspirations beyond quipping wise in a column 
about a linebacker’s taste in women, or writing a poor 
pastiche of the baseball commissioner meeting Babe Ruth in 
Heaven.” 

It took him that long to understand he was being mocked. 
He got to his feet and said the interview was over. 

“Please,” I said. “You're too young for this sort of display.” 

He collected his tools into his messenger bag. “Getting an 
obit when youre dead. It’s that important to you.” 

I waved my cigarette through the air, making what I 
thought was a smoke trail of casket-aged melancholy and 
hard-earned wisdom, all to emphasize a grandiose statement 
I’m too embarrassed to pass on to you. Instead, I closed 
my lips over the filter and dragged with a smile. I’'d said 
enough. O 
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LYN LIFSHIN 


My Sister’s 
Birthday 


in photographs 
of us in pinafores 
on the piano 
enough years 
for us to have 
had our own 
daughters in 
caramel and 
butterscotch 
stripes, my 
sister and I 

coil into my 
mother’s black 
dress, into 

her smile. Her 
white teeth a 
beacon. We 
looked to her 
to know the way 
until my sister 
didn’t. My 
mother named 
her Hope in 
the middle of 
what must have 
been her own 
sadness. Hope, 
there too early, 
demanding air, 
rattling every 
body, wild to 
have her own 
way and making 
chaos as she 
would 
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TOM JUNGERBERG 


The Dictator’s Mother 
Gives Her Testimony 


Of course, these are the days for shame. 
In the market, 
Iam albino for my shawl and shades. For the newspapermen 
are cruel, cruel ... Far better to be shunned than stoned, 
I say, and the lock has cracked on summer, 
and the fall was, need I remind, a trying season. 
First the poets rose like muffins, then the generals 
like smelting smoke. 
What can I tell you that you haven't heard? 
In horrible times, the boy was horrible. 
In better times, 
he was worse. When the dirt roads blossomed with confetti 
and shells, he passed through the market eating vegetables 
in a black Mercedes like a funeral hearse. Far below 
the balconies, far from the gold-trimmed flags and military bells 
where the pale beggars and anarchists 
fill soccer balls with black powder, 
he was born into the scent 
of fish I could not wash from the shallows of my hands. 
There, there, from the nosebleeds of youth, 
he trundled home with bruises shrouding his body, 
blooming into the contours of a battlefield map. 


Tell me nothing of cruelty. 
Tell me nothing. The firing squad smokes imports 
behind the back of the unused hotel. In the night, 
the gardens of the capital are scrubbed of feathers and blood. 


Today, a leper spat at my feet. But we are all albinos 
in the night. 
I tell myself these things. 
For who is not pickled with their shame? The empire of lost 
and dead is on the march. 
Like soap beneath the fingernails, 
spume burst on the nose, something will remind, remind. 
The just-born rotting like pears 
dropped off the branch . . . For this 
is the work of history. And what can I tell you 
that you haven't heard, 
O Justices, 
O you skeletons beneath the tapestries of robes? 
For the paupers, may you grant hope, and freedom to the wise. 
And I will never apologize. And I will never apologize. 
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Near Missing 


A STORY BY DAVID HARRIS EBENBACH 


theater. His wife Lee and the other three women were 

leaping across the stage along the diagonals, one after 
the other, the sound of heavy landing carrying out across 
the seats while, off to the side, the white-haired director 
watched sourly from his folding chair. Ethan felt short of 
breath. This was the first time he had seen Lee dancing since 
before the birth, since back when he thought she was 
capable of absolutely anything. As she bounced on her feet 
up there, took some quick breaths to fuel her muscles, her 


Ts rehearsal was still going when Ethan got to the 
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body now looked to him like something that was ready to be 
broken. 

Coming off her heels, Lee took a few fast steps and threw 
herself wildly into the air, like she was trying to clear the edge 
of the stage altogether. Without thought, from all that distance, 
one of Ethan’s hands flew out as though to grab her, and then 
she landed—the punch of her feet hard on the boards—and as 
their son Sam, the eleven-month-old boy he had nearly 
forgotten in his tension and had just half-released, started to 
shift awake in his arms, Ethan brought his hand back in again. 
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“Shh, shhhh,” he said, before the baby could start crying. 
Which he rarely did anyway. 

Ethan found a seat toward the back to sit and wait, trying to 
get his heart calmed down. For a week the women had been 
working on a piece called “Near Missing,” which Lee had just 
the day before described to Ethan as a kind of Elizabeth Streb 
style choreography, a physically daredevil thing where the 
dancers would fly at each other and only narrowly avoid colli- 
sions. They'd been doing this for two weeks, and he was only 
just now hearing about it being that kind of piece. 

“You've got to be kidding me,” Ethan had said. “Why didn’t 
you tell me about this? Lee, it’s only been eleven months.” 

Lee had her hands flat down on their dining room table, 
and she was staring at them as though trying to will them to 
do something. “I’ve got to do this. I am not fragile.” She 
wouldn't look at him. 

But you are, Ethan, had wanted to say. You are. All he’d 
managed to say was, “I'll pick Sam up from day care and I'll 
be there.” It was all he could do to keep himself from adding, 
I'll protect you. 

Right now, though, the dancers were giving each other a lot 
of space, each one waiting until the previous one had landed 
before starting her run. Lee had a good amount of room to 
herself for her next leap. Maybe it wouldn't be so bad. 

“NO!” the director suddenly yelled, loud enough that Ethan 
jerked in his seat, and little Sam’s head snapped up. “Shh,” 
Ethan said instinctively. “Shhhh.” Steinmetz was on his feet, 
face uncovered, bellowing at Lee. “You must land here.” He 
pointed at a spot on the floor. “Here. Nowhere else. God damn 
it” And he returned to his chair. Ethan took longer to settle all 
the way back into his own seat. 

Over the next hour, Steinmetz started to move the leaps 
closer and closer together in time. If he pushed it much closer, 
there would be crashes. He yelled at the dancers, yelled at Lee, 
who was sweating and breathing hard, her long hair coming 
loose from the hairband, her hands on her hips. She kept 
wiping her face with the little sleeves of her T-shirt. Ethan 
watched, still short of breath himself through every minute, 
every jump, every sound, until they were done for the day. 

“T don’t like it at all? Ethan said on the way home. “I don’t 
like it at all.” 

“Ethan,” Lee said, tired. “Come on.” She was in the back, 
next to Sam in his car seat, probably stroking Sam’s hair like 
she liked to do. And then she was about to say something else, 
but all of a sudden she was crying, crying hard, which she had 
been doing sometimes ever since the birth. Like right after the 
birth, when she cried so much that the doctors had started 
talking about sedation, with Ethan agreeing, before she’d 
abruptly stopped again. Every time she cried like this Ethan 
felt that something dangerous was close at hand. 

Now he tried to reach a hand back between the seats to her, 
couldn’t seem to land it on any part of her. “Oh, Lee,” he said. 
“Lee. You don’t have to do this. It’s so soon.” 

She stopped on a dime, like always. “I do have to do this,” 
she said. “I need you to understand that.” 
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“T don’t understand it,” he said. 

“Well, you have to. That’s all there is to it.” Now she turned 
her attention all the way to Sam. “How was day care?” she 
said. “What did you do?” 

As usual, their son had no response, no babble to offer up. 
His quiet took over the car and stayed with them all the rest 
of the way home. 


Lee had first brought up a return to dance late into one 
evening just after they'd gotten Sam to sleep, the two of them 
on the couch. The couch was supposed to be the place where 
they relaxed, wound down for the day. She just started talking, 
said she knew about a small modern company working out of 
that theater on Lancaster Avenue—not the level she was used 
to, but maybe an appropriate start. Ethan had been encour- 
aging—maybe a minor-league company would be less ambi- 
tious, less aggressive with the dancers’ bodies than one better 
established and more respected. He didn’t say any of that, of 
course. 

Now that he knew what kind of work this Steinmetz was 
after, though, Ethan had to make sure that he was at the 
theater as soon as he could be each afternoon. Lee could get 
back to dancing if she wanted, but Ethan was going to be 
there to watch it. Just to make sure, he thought to himself. Sure 
of something. 

He showed up a little earlier the next day, having skipped 
out of his office before it was really okay. He and Sam sat out 
in the seats—hard, fixed theater seats—and Ethan chewed on 
the inside of his cheek, the side that wasn’t already sore from 
chewing. He was in the habit of alternating between them. 

The director was fuming at the dancers just then—not too 
loud, but intensely. “I don’t understand how you don’t feel 
these lines in your bones yet, or at least in your muscles,” he 
was saying. “Are you people dancers? They told me you would 
be dancers.” When the director put his angry eyes on Lee, 
Ethan felt himself wanting to go up there and throw a punch, 
but he held the feeling down. 

Sam didn’t react to any of it. He was maybe slow—Lee was 
concerned about the possibility—hadn’t shown much interest 
in vocalizing yet, but he seemed quietly contented. Ethan 
preferred his son like this. Shortly after they arrived, baby Sam 
tucked his head against Ethan’s side and sighed himself to 
sleep. When he was fully out, Ethan settled him onto the floor 
on a blanket. 

The dance was a reasonable fit for a couple of the dancers, 
especially this one tall powerhouse named Diane, but it was a 
terrible fit for Lee, who with her lean muscles had always been 
more graceful than athletic. She used to worry—and Ethan 
still worried—that anything too physical would be too hard 
on a body like hers, and why not even more after that horrible 
pregnancy, all the bleeding and bed-rest? This choreography 
hurled the dancers across the stage like rocks, in terrifying 
almost-conflict. There were many, many intentional near 
misses in this sequence, and in the final performance bodies 
would be flying toward one another at the same time and only 
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twisting to slide by each other at the last fraction of an 
instant. Over and over hard feet struck the boards. Yet the 
director still had the dancers spaced somewhat apart, even at 
the end of rehearsal, and nobody ever touched anybody else, 
or at least they didn’t that first day. 


On Friday Lee crashed. It had been the 
same thing all week—the part of the 
rehearsal Ethan missed was stretches 
and preparatory movement and then by 
the time he got there they'd be starting 
to do the leaps, at first spaced well apart, 
and then gradually getting closer to one 
another. He’d put Sam on the floor on a 
blanket and squeeze his own arms 
around himself so he could watch 
without intervening. 

On Friday, the director finally had the dancers coming as 
close as they would during the performance itself, and that’s 
when the crash happened. Lee was in it. She and Diane started 
well apart, and came right at each other, jumped—but when it 
was time to turn to pass each other, Diane swung her shoul- 
ders so that they pointed along the line of the leap, but Lee 
couldn't get hers all the way swung, and their upper bodies 
clipped, and then both of them were awkwardly on the floor. 

Ethan was up on his feet and running the aisle before he 
knew what he was doing. He was on the stage, at Lee’s side, 
before he knew what he was doing. 

“Lee—Lee—are you okay? Lee?” He had his hands on her, 
trying to hold her where she was sprawled out on her back 
and elbows so she wouldn't do any more harm to herself. 

“Ethan, I’m fine,” she started. 

“What are you doing on my stage?” the director said from 
behind Ethan. “Get off my stage.” 

Ethan looked up, saw all the other dancers standing around 
him and Lee, Diane already standing with the rest of them, 
and he turned to see Steinmetz looming overhead, an old man 
with the body of a younger one. Again before he knew what 
he was doing, he got up and put himself upright in front of 
him, this man who was making Lee do this. Ethan said, 
“Listen—” 

“Ethan, Lee said. And then she was up next to him, her 
hand hard on his shoulder, her own body in front of his. “Get 
out of here. Right now. Right now get out of here.” She was 
halfway between pleading and ordering. 

Ethan stepped back. “Listen—” he started again. 

“Now,” Lee said again. “Go back and get Sam and go home. 
Pil walk.” 

Ethan didn’t know what to do. He had a thought of not 
wanting her to walk through West Philly at night. 

“TIl take the bus,” she said, knowing his mind. “Go get 
Sam.” 

The smell of sweat was very strong. There was a heat that 
almost seemed to rise from the sprung floor itself. Ethan 
looked at everyone—the dancers in their leotards, waiting 
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hurled the dancers 
across the stage like 
rocks, in terrifying 
almost-conflict. 


with arms crossed, the director standing just where he’d been 
standing, having given up nothing, and Lee, telling him to go. 
He left the stage. Forcing himself to not look back, he went 
off to get his son. The rows of seats were so much all the same 
and Sam was so quiet that it took a little while to find him. 


At home, while Sam crawled around 
on the living room rug, Ethan paced 
their wood floors and thought. When 
they were first dating, Lee had invited 
Ethan to one of her shows, and he 
went with the curiosity of a man who 
felt he knew his girlfriend’s body in 
some ways but probably not others. He 
quickly saw that that was right. Lee was 
a solo in a piece that had her arching 
her body forward and back as though doing very slow-motion 
handsprings in both directions. Her body was like a circle, 
opening and closing, like a statement about a wholeness that 
was available in the universe but by no means inevitable. Lee, 
Ethan saw then, was a force. 

During the pregnancy, though, Lee had been kept in bed for 
the last five weeks. The placenta had been in the wrong place; 
there was bleeding once, twice, and the danger of real hemor- 
rhaging. At home she was restless, like a tiger in a hunter’s net. 
At night, while she was sleeping, Ethan would sit up and 
watch her, squeezing his hands together, chewing the inside of 
his cheek, certain that she was being taken from him, and that 
there was nothing on earth he could do to stop it. 


When Lee got home after the rehearsal, she didn’t say 
anything. She helped Ethan set dinner out but didn’t speak 
beyond monosyllables until everything was ready, and then 
she cooed at Sam in his high chair, talked to him about the 
mashed-up food he was eating. Ethan ate and didn’t really 
know what he was eating, though he had made it himself. 
After dinner she took Sam into the living room and held him 
a long time. 

When the baby was asleep, they sat down on the couch 
again and Lee said, “I need to do this, and I need you to not 
come to the rehearsals.” She put her hand on Ethan’s chest 
before he could say anything. “I know you don’t understand. 
But I just have to.” 

Still Ethan was going to protest, but then Lee’s face broke 
and she started crying, all of her body crying. Ethan held her, 
uselessly. 


The next week of rehearsals came and Ethan wasn’t there. 
Each day he picked Sam up from day care and then did some- 
thing to distract himself from thinking about Lee. That first 
day they went to the grocery store. Ethan filled the cart with 
produce. He got so much, turned so little down, that then he 
had to go and put things back—lemons, kale, cucumbers. 
That happened in a couple of the other aisles, too, and in the 
checkout lines he handed the cashier vitamins and milk and 
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other things that he didn’t need to buy. Sam watched it all 
from his seat in the cart, blinking seriously. 

When Lee came home, she refused to talk about how 
rehearsals were going. She said, “You can come to the show, 
but let’s just leave it at that.” At night when they were in bed, 
he tried to give her neck a massage, but she pulled away from 
his hands. She was wearing a long-sleeved T-shirt and sweat- 
pants, all of her body covered. He wondered if there were 
bruises, marks on her, things she wouldn’t let him see. Was 
she favoring her left leg? 

The week ground through like that. During the day Ethan 
worked and tried not to think about it, in the afternoons he 
went on errands with Sam—the bank, the hardware store, the 
grocery store again—and tried not to think about it, and in 
the evenings he and Lee were together and nothing was said 
about what was happening. He made elaborate dishes with 
pine nuts and sun-dried tomatoes and shallots and feta cheese 
and anything else that seemed special to him, and at night he 
tried to taste it. 

Meanwhile his mind was frenzied, refused to be quieted. He 
remembered Lee screaming from the bathroom, him coming 
in and seeing the blood; he remembered the shock and fear 
on her face as the doctor told her she’d have to be on bedrest; 
he remembered her crashing into Diane, her body on the 
floor; he imagined other crashes, an arm to the face or a body 
hitting her right across the chest or a knee into her stomach, 
her landing hard, her head striking the wood. The thoughts 
came at him whatever he was doing. At the post office he 
almost forgot why he was there when he got to the front of 
the line. At the drugstore he got caught up in the aisle with 
the bandages, wanted to sweep everything off the shelves. At 
times, driving from one place to another, he forgot Sam was 
in the backseat, and once turned music up deafeningly loud to 
distract himself before he remembered. He turned it off and 
grabbed the rearview mirror and watched Sam’s frightened 
face, his quivering mouth. 

At night when Lee got home he couldn't help watching her 
every move to see if she would betray soreness, pain, injury. It 
was very hard to tell. 


The performance was on a Saturday. That afternoon, Lee sat 
Ethan down. She was holding Sam, who was sleeping, and she 
spoke quietly. “Like I said, it’s okay if you come to the show,” 
she said. “You're going to see that the whole thing is okay. 
We've been doing this for weeks now, and it’s maybe the 
hardest thing I’ve done, but we've rehearsed and rehearsed it 
and now we can all really do it. I promise you.” 

“T__” Bthan started, but Lee reached up and put a hand on 
his face, her loose sleeve falling to her shoulder. It seemed like 
the first time they had had any physical contact in a very long 
time. 

“I get it? she said. “But if you’re going to come to the 
performance, you have to believe me.” 

In that moment, Ethan wanted to believe. And after all, Lee 
was a person who knew her body well, or at least had known 
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it at one time. But when she pulled her hand back from his 
face, he saw the long darkness on her arm, the length of her 
forearm blackly bruised. He found himself unable to speak, to 
move. 


Ethan dropped Lee off an hour early. She kissed him and Sam 
goodbye, saying “I love you, I love you, I love you,” holding 
their faces in her hands. She was bouncing on her feet. 

Ethan waited outside for a while with Sam, because it was 
warm enough. He sat on the front steps, joggling his son on 
his knee, trying to tell himself that really the dancers had 
gotten good, that things would be fine if they could just do 
what they did in rehearsal. 

And maybe with this dance Lee would prove something to 
herself and not need to do it again. He couldn’t have her 
doing it again. He’d have to draw a line about that. Sam 
gurgled a little and people climbed past them to buy tickets. 

Then, maybe a half-hour before the show started, the door 
flew open and Diane stomped down the stairs, not looking at 
anyone or anything. She stalked off faster than many people 
could run. 

A few minutes later Lee burst through the door. “You're not 
inside, she said. “I was looking for you.” 

“What? What’s going on?” Why hadn’t he been there? 

“Steinmetz is crazy. He says the whole point of this dance 
was to create a balance in rehearsal and then to yank one of 
the pieces on the night of the performance. He sent Diane 
home.” 

“What?” He felt the color drain from his face. 

“He sent Diane home. We’re supposed to do it just the 
same, but in a triangle. We’ve never rehearsed it. He laid it out 
on paper for us but he’s not going to let us rehearse it first.” 
She looked stricken, blanched. “How the hell am I supposed 
to do it?” 

Sam, eyes wide, seemed to shrink from his mother’s rush of 
mania. 

Ethan shivered all over. “You can’t do it,” he said. “I mean, 
that’s it, isn’t it? It’s over. Let’s go home—let’s go home, now.” 

“Oh, God,” she said, and she turned to go back in before 
Ethan could say anything else. 

“No,” he said. “NO.” He felt Sam flinch at the noise. And he 
felt Lee’s arm in his hand. He had her by the arm, hard. Lee 
turned back, her face all shock. 

“Ethan, what—” 

“TI don’t want you to go in there,” he said. There was all this 
energy there at the point where his hand was around her arm, 
where he was squeezing her, and his other arm was tight 
around Sam. He was trying to squeeze something out. 

She stepped closer to him. “Is this what you're going to do?” 
she said. “Really?” She looked at his hand. He felt the question 
and, after a too-long moment, let go, his hand pulling back to 
his chest. She turned sharply—the air filled up with the smell 
of her conditioner and her sweat—and ran up the stairs. 

When the door swung shut Ethan spun away with Sam, and 
before he knew what he was doing he just bellowed as loud as 
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he could, feeling like he had enough bad energy in him to 
power it forever. He looked up to the sky and all around, 
flailing, and back down to Sam, Sam whose face was all 
horror, finding himself in the hands of this creature. The 
bellow died then, the breath behind it, everything. Ethan 
stared at Sam, and felt with his own horror the part of him 
that was glad to have frightened the child. People all around 
were staring. 

Sam started to cry. It was quiet, the way he had always 
cried, a little nnnnnnnn hnnnnnnnn moaning, his mouth 
shaking. He was so much quieter than any other baby Ethan 
had ever heard. Maybe he would be quiet his whole life. 
Maybe he would spend his whole life trying not to have any 
more impact on the world. 

Ethan sat heavily with his son on the step and just watched 
him cry, stared at the timidly upset face. He just stared down 
at him. There were probably people on the steps, probably 
other things going on around them. Ethan only watched his 
child, his child trying to be a little bit angry and a little bit 
sad. 

After a minute, Sam calmed down on his own. He got 
quieter and quieter, that little extra pink in his skin fading to 
pale again. At the end of it, Ethan kissed him again and again 
on his warm forehead, wiping off his son’s tears. “I know,” he 
said. “I know, I know. I know it.” 


They were a few minutes late getting inside, but there were 
seats reserved for them, right up front, and things hadn’t quite 
started yet anyway. Sam mumbled at his father’s neck, 
winding down into sleep. Ethan sat, still stunned. 


DAN STRYK 


Subway Tunnel Sleepers 
London, off Trafalgar Square 


From strangely tidy bed-rigs, brows 
arched over closed sunk eyes 
poke from swaddled rags like Christ’s 
in Bouts’ Entombment in the 

Gallery above. 

Smell of piss along 
the walls. Brown bottles near 
the puddles. 

Some rise to plunk 

a few rough chords, lift blank 

eyes to mutter 
“spare some change...” 


Dirk Bouts (1420-1475), Flemish painter 
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Then, at some point, the lights went low and the curtain 
rose, and three dancers in black leotards stood on the stage— 
Ethan’s wife in the back and the two other woman in front. 
They stood far apart, on the three points of a triangle. 

There was no music, or if there was, Ethan did not hear it. 
Without warning, all at once, the dancers leapt towards one 
another, three heading fast for the same center point of the 
triangle, and then leaping for that same place, all of them. 

In practice, the pairs of women would hurl themselves 
powerfully towards the center of the stage, right along the 
diagonal, looking like they were aiming for collision, and then 
they would twist aside just in time, each sliding past the other 
just barely. They didn’t have the same diagonals here. And 
they were not just pairs now. 

Ethan turned away sharply, down, looked at his sleeping son. 
Later Ethan would recall the total sense of helplessness, and in 
feeling Lee endangered again, recognize the anger that had been 
in him for more than a year, this anger he had felt toward her for 
being less than invulnerable. For making it clear that he could lose 
her. Later he would realize that he was not breathing. Lee’s body, 
her one fragile body, was in the air, flying right at the other two. 

The sound was a hammer on the boards. 

Ethan’s eyes snapped back up again, saw the three women, 
each in their right place on the new triangle, Lee at the front 
of the stage. She was rising easily in her place, one leg in front 
of the other, her hands on either side of her lifting off the 
floor, the little cloud of rosin dissipating around her, her face 
exultant and up at the ceiling. The footlights at the edge of the 
stage pushed all her body’s shadows upward on her. Ethan 
looked at her, at his wife, and breathed. 

















LOUIS PHILLIPS 


The Lost Poem 


Looked for it everywhere. 

Wrote passionate letters, begging for its return—unharmed. 
Placed ads in magazines held together by staples, 
Notified high panjandrums of serious poetry, 
Offered a large reward, no questions asked. 
Described the lost poem brilliantly, 

Pointed out how phrases “awkwardly unarmed” 
& “Revolution’s broken cup” 

Leap off the page in postmodern ways. 

I also made modest allusion to golden apples 

& to Samuel Butler’s Erehwon, 

One more classic I have never read. 

Still, no luck. 

That poem of mine never did turn up. 
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trailer by the edge of the field. It was their old 
Dutchmen, the one Mrs. Kaz swore would sell in a day, 
the one Mr. Kaz swore no one would ever buy. 

He said, “Paula, what do they want with a trailer when 
they’re down here in a family place or staying at Lakeside 
Cabins?” 

She said, “Vacationers have friends, Johnny. One of them is 
sure to want it.” 

But he was right. Car after car flew past the blacktop then 
over the gravel at the end of Shore Road. To us kids, it was 
where we lived year round. But the fools from Oswego 
couldn't wait to hit the water, light their barbeques, or pop 
that first cold one. 


TT hat was the summer Cassie got the keys to her dad’s 
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“They drive like assholes down here,” my dad said. 

“Don't say asshole, honey, not around the boys. It’s bound 
to ruin them,” my mom said. 

“Oh, Dottie, they've heard that and a lot worse. It’s true. I 
mean, look at the muck they kick up. Johnny’ll never sell that 
thing if you can’t even see it through the dust.” 


That was the summer I turned thirteen, and Cassie turned 
brown and got those freckles on her broad cheeks. Her hair 
was jet black, exactly like her mom’s, and her eyes could be 
either blue or green, exactly like Lake Ontario, which was 
about two hundred yards behind our houses but off limits 
because our moms were so afraid that one of us kids would 
drown. With Mrs. Kaz it was a daily obsession: She came out 
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their front door, looked left long enough to witness two or 
three whitecaps, and then, spotting us on our bikes, her shoul- 
ders dropped, and she sighed back through the screened door. 

“Your mom thinks we’re all gonna drown or get run over by 
a car, my little brother Joe said. “What? Is she mental?” 

“T don’t know, but my dad says that she’s got too much time 
to think. He says she should get a job 
over the summer already,” Cassie smiled 
at me. “He says all the other teachers 
do.” 

We nodded. 

We agreed on everything, us kids, 
Cassie and her twin brothers, Timmy 
and Tommy, and me and Joe. 
Sometimes there were others, Bruce 
Dryer or the Keegan sisters. 

“Come on, guys. Let’s go hunt frogs,” Timmy said. 

And we were off. Always off. Always riding or running to 
whatever was next. 


That was the summer Cassie got her white bathing suit, this 
two-piece pearly thing that looked like silk. Was I the only one 
who could see through it? That suit was forever wet, even if 
we were out in the sun for five hours. Through it, I saw her 
breasts, two-toned and large and round and always moving. 
Through it, I saw the rest of her, every crease and fold, all 
fluid and gleaming like a dream. 


That was the summer I got up early every day just to sit in the 
backyard and wait to hear her voice come over the fence. 
Maybe she was tired with sleep. Maybe she told one of the 
twins to share the last of the Cheerios. Maybe she told her 
mom to stop worrying, that we'd never even think of going to 
the lake, and so we couldn't drown in it. Maybe it was nothing 
at all, just the music of their cupboards opening and their 
spoons rattling. It didn’t matter. It was her. It was Cassie 
Kazinski pouring cereal, and that meant everything was going 
to start all over again and maybe even be better than it was 
the day before. 

Cassie’s mom loved having me over, too. She kept feeding 
me all of this horrible stuff to eat. Like she put brown sugar in 
spaghetti sauce and cheddar cheese in meatballs. She made 
bread with sage in it. 

Cassie said, “Come on, Mom. I’m only thirteen, but even I 
know that braised grapes don’t go on Spanish rice.” 

Mrs. Kaz checked her notes and never flinched. “Honey, 
that’s what my experimental recipe calls for. You'll never know 
unless you try. Now here, try,” and she slid a plateful of it in 
front of Cassie. 

Cassie puckered her lips: “I think I'll just have a bologna 
sandwich today.” 

She touched me. That’s all it took, and I ate her plate, too. 

I didn’t yet know the whole story behind Mrs. Kaz’s odd 
recipes. At the time, it only seemed to me that she was trying 
to get one food to taste like two or three different foods at the 
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or green, exactly like 
Lake Ontario. 


same time. Weird thing was she taught home ec at the 
Catholic High School in town. Cassie and her brothers made a 
lot of excuses and ate a lot of bologna and salami and ham 
sandwiches, and Mr. Kaz was an ex-alcoholic who smoked 
Newports and drank coffee all day selling Chevys on 104, so 
his taste buds were shot to hell and back right off the bat. 
Plus, he studied sales charts, 
pamphlets, and contracts while he ate, 
even at our cookouts. He was the only 
person I knew who could drink a beer 
without looking at the bottle or eat 
food without looking at the plate. 


One night, I brought home a glowing 
yellow tuna-noodle casserole that Mrs. 
Kaz made with hot dogs, chopped eggs, and Brussels sprouts. 

My father winced at the madness on his fork: “Those priests 
at Cat High must not care what the frig she cooks so long as 
the boys and girls steer clear of each other.” 

My mom said, “Manny, not around the boys. Let them have 
their childhood.” 

Joe and I giggled at our steaming plates, waiting to see if we 
had to eat it. 

Dad swallowed hard, his five-o’clock shadow suddenly glis- 
tening. “Good Christ ’til next Tuesday. On second thought, to 
avoid having to eat this, those kids’ll be hiding in the bushes 
and breeding like rabbits.” 

“Manny!” she shouted. “Now, come on, it can’t be that bad. 
She’s an excellent cook. She won that baking contest, and she’s 
written things for the paper. They wouldn't just hire anybody 
to teach those kids over there.” But then she sat to her first 
slow taste. 

We leaned forward. 

“T think the woman needs counseling. I mean, I really do. 
No one in her right mind would do this to good food.” 

We exploded. 

She licked her chops, “Dear Lord, Paula. Is that turmeric?” 
She took a sip of my dad’s Genny Cream, something she never 
did. Her face wrinkled with alarm, “Manny, I think that is 
turmeric.” 

We gave the tuna-thing to our dog, a hulking St. Bernard 
named Saint George, who chose to run away for days at a time 
but only during the summer. 

Once a month, Dad cursed, “That bastard’s nothing but a 
good-goddamned seasonal fugitive.” 

That one cracked us up, Little Joe crying tears of joy. 

My mom told Dad not to say bastard. It might give us the 
wrong ideas and make us criminals. 

If the dog were still loose when Dad came home from work, 
though, he’d grunt, put on his Yankee cap, and do his futile 
best to go hunt down the giant. 

But on that tuna-thing night, she took another pull on his 
beer, this one longer, this breath deeper, as if she’d been pulled 
back from the brink of disaster. 

We watched the dog. 
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The house shook when Saint George took one sniff of the 
glowing glop, gave us a stare made of august confusion, and 
then collapsed into a heap on the linoleum floor. 

Little Joe’s legs kicked the air. 

“That's okay,” Dad rubbed the dog’s head. “Everybody’s got 
his kryptonite.” 


Still, I liked Mrs. Kaz. She was sweet, and she was Cassie’s 
mom, and nothing else mattered. So what if she made us hot 
chocolate in July? So what if she blended anchovies and 
pineapple juice into her Italian salad dressing? I’d hold my 
breath and gag it down and smile as Timmy and Tommy 
rubbed it in and quickly sprinkled powdered sugar on my 
spaghetti as if it were Romano cheese. I smiled back as she 
washed dish after dish to re-arm herself with new pots and 
pans. I heard myself asking for more. It didn’t matter. I’d do 
anything to sit at that kitchen table, look out at our lake, and 
feel Cassie’s sandal slowly come up my leg. 

It was a leather sandal. 

It was my right leg. 


And to keep us from sneaking down to the shoreline, bobbing 
beyond the waves of her nightmares, and sinking like stones, 
Mrs. Kaz got us all moving in a wild circle around the inside 
of their above-ground swimming pool. We created our own 
current. Then on her count of three, we lay back and let the 
force carry us around and around and around. One day, I fell 
back into Cassie, and her hands caught my shoulders, and her 
legs slid around my stomach, and her feet crossed in my lap. 

“Youre special,” she whispered above the laughs and 
screams. 

Her thighs took in the sides of my body. 

We rode the last of the swirl. 

Mrs. Kaz stopped to squint at her watch and chirp some- 
thing about making dinner. Timmy and Tommy looked away, 
not wanting to encourage her too much, and the other kids 


followed suit out of sympathy, so no one heard or saw a thing. 


Under the water, I reached back and touched Cassie. 

She squeezed me once more then swam off. 

I knew then, under that sun, that ?d never know a more 
piercing love. 


One day, Cassie begged me to go down to the lakeshore. 

“Come on, Charlie,” she said. “My mom’s chopping turnips, 
and that’ll take her an hour. Look, there’s no waves. Let’s go in 
just a little. Only up to our waists. It’s so blue today.” 

“Don’t you think we'd have more fun in your pool?” 

Her brothers were indoors with my little brother. The 
Keegan sisters went to Oswego with their mother. The place 
was sun-baked silence. 

She tilted her head, and smiled: “Okay. You wanna go for a 
spin?” 


A few years before, whenever Saint George started running 
away, we weren't allowed to chase after him for more than ten 
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minutes. We giggled and laughed, traipsed over the fields and 
across the gravel road, all in bare feet, never twisting an ankle. 
Sometimes, I even got to hold Cassie’s hand if we had to cross 
the stream or step over some fallen trees. But it did no good: 
Always ten yards ahead, the dog stopped, turned, held us in 
his droopy brown eyes for a second, and then launched off 
into the marsh before the swamp. 

When it was apparent that we'd never catch the dog, and 
after they added more units at Lakeside Cabins that year and 
people drove like paradise-bound maniacs once they could see 
the water, we weren't allowed to chase after him at all if he got 
loose. Strict orders from all four parents. Everybody knew the 
dog would go through the last of the pines and maples and 
then into the greenish black stillness of the swamp. No one 
could figure out why. Maybe it was the campers and vaca- 
tioners who called one another to the edge and clapped for 
the damned thing when he swam out to the glassy onyx 
middle. We could see his head and hear his huge heaving 
breaths, but it was no use to keep calling him. He paddled 
beyond our pleadings and whatever bribes we could grab, 
crusts of bread or shreds of bologna. 

And sooner or later, there he’d be, collapsed on our front 
porch, covered with bird-ox and frog’s eggs and once chewing 
on a lake trout that probably got washed into the inlet. My 
dad would waste ten minutes swearing at the massive animal 
but end up taking a leash and a bottle of Prell and hauling 
him off down to the waves. When they got back, Saint George 
fell on the rug in front of the fire place, and Dad took a bottle 
of beer with him to bed. 

No, it was no use trying to catch the renegade dog, his 
stretching orange and white a sprawling over the summer 
green, and it was no use trying to tell us kids not to chase 
him. We knew we could get away with it. Mrs. Kaz was the 
only parent who didn’t leave for work, and she was more 
Doctor Frankenstein in her kitchen than guardian angel in her 
lawn chair. No, we loved chasing each other in the merry-go- 
round current of the Kazinski pool, and we loved the sudden 
chaos of chasing Saint George. 


That was the summer Saint George got loose on the 4th of 
July weekend. The Lakeside Cabins were full, and the beach 
houses were alive with families and their friends. Mr. Kaz even 
rented out the Dutchmen for thirty bucks and a case of 
Genny Cream Ale. We were all going to have a picnic and then 
take blankets and chairs to the shoreline. From our position in 
the Bay of Mexico, we could see the fireworks in Oswego, 
Sackets Harbor, and Alexandria Bay. I wanted to sit by Cassie 
and hold her hand and watch our lake light up. 

I watched the couple move into the Dutchmen. I was 
jealous. I wanted to marry Cassie and have our honeymoon in 
there. I pictured sharing a tiny bottle of champagne, like the 
one my parents bought when we toured the Great Western 
Winery. A line worker tossed my mom a cork, and we all 
clapped. She winked at him. She was beautiful in her rolled up 
jeans, her red belt, and her white blouse. 
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My dad gave her a big hug and teased her. 

She blushed. 

He said, “Nice work, Dot. Next time, wink at the wine 
maker, and we'll get a bottle of red.” 

“Yeah, Joe said. “Betcha he doesn't just give out those corks 
to anybody.” 

Our tour group was almost into the 
packaging room when I turned around 
and saw the same worker toss another 
cork to a lady in a miniskirt. She was 
pretty, but not as pretty as my mom. No 
way. 


It was Saturday, about five o’clock. My 
mom had made potato and macaroni 
salads, and Dad was wrestling a bag of 
charcoal. The place was buzzing with 
flags and parties and music and traffic and barbecues. 

Saint George bolted off the side porch, and the usual chase 
was on through the orchard next door, then the field, then 
across the stream, then across the road, then into the marsh, 
then the huge splash into the swamp and the swim out to its 
center. The swamp was surrounded with people, some in awe 
and some clapping and cheering and taking pictures. We 
begged him with our pretzels and corn chips, but as usual, 
that did no good. 

And then it happened. 

He didn’t get out of the water, shake himself off, and run 
north. 

Saint George doubled back: He swam to the eastern edge of 
the swamp and was through the marsh and into the fields 
again. 

“We can cut him off. Come on, let’s go,” I said. 

My dad was calling for us to stop. 

Mrs. Kaz screamed, “Johnny, do something!” 

By now, there must have been ten of us kids running into 
the field. 

He streaked right by us. 

He crossed the road, and we flew after him. 

Then the biting of brakes and the screaming of a woman’s 
voice, and the sound, I’ll never forget that thudding sound 
of Timmy going airborne into the branches of a McIntosh 
tree. 

Then the crowd and the men running with ladders and 
Saint George standing and barking, not letting anyone near 
the tree. 

Dad broke through, jumped on the dog, swore him to the 
ground, and led him off. 

Timmy started to talk. He said his back hurt but that he was 
okay. Then he asked, “Would somebody please get me down?” 
And people breathed a little laugh of relief. 

A chain of men eased him down. 

Mrs. Kaz was on her knees saying the Lord’s Prayer and ‘I 
knew it, I knew it, all at the same time. 

My mom knelt down to hold her. 
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| fell back into Cassie, 
and her hands caught 
my shoulders, and her 
legs slid around my 
stomach, and her feet 
crossed in my lap. 


I don’t remember the time passing. But the Kazinskis slid 
Timmy into their wagon and tore down the road to the 
hospital in Oswego. 

Cassie turned and looked back. 

I saw her broad face, her jet black hair, her green eyes, and 
then the dust rose up, and I never saw her again. 


Mrs. Kaz wouldn't let the family return 
to the lakeshore. They stayed in 
Oswego with her parents. The For Sale 
sign was up in a week. 

Word came that Timmy needed an 
operation, and he’d walk with a limp. 
But he was going to be okay. 

My mom read us the Palladium 
Times. The one doctor said it was a 
miracle, that if he hadn’t hung just 
right, that if the men didn’t take him down just so, he might 
be paralyzed. 


The days followed one another in hot silence. 

Bruce Dryer went to the store with his dad. 

Mrs. Keegan wouldn't let the sisters out. 

Joe swung on the swing set all day. 

My mom and dad knew more than I thought they did 
about me and Cassie. They kept watching me. They took us to 
the movies. They took us Around the Loop in Oswego for fish 
sandwiches and ice cream. They watched the sunset there. I 
watched the cars swoosh by. 

They whispered things in the front seat. 

I heard him say, “He isn’t coming around.” 

Then I heard her say something about the Baptist Bible 
Camp up the road from our house. 

He shook his head and turned up the radio: “Dot, I’ve I 
been called a lot of things in my life, but Baptist will never be 
one of them.” 

“Oh, Manny, what’s it matter?” 

“Huh,” he grunted, turning up the song still more. 


Joe stood in my doorway one night and started to cry. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked. 

“You're gonna hate me, Charlie.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it was me.” 

“What was you?” 

“T let Saint George out.” 

“What?” 

“I did,” his shoulders shook. “I’m sorry.” 

“But why, Joe? Why?” 

“Mrs. Hastings was camping across the street.” 

“You mean, Mrs. Hastings your First Grade teacher? So?” 

“So, I told her all about Saint George in school, and she 
thought I was making it up, and I wanted to prove to her that 
Saint George was real. I wanted her to see I wasn’t lying.” 

I stared at the floor. 
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“Do ya hate me, Char?” 

“No,” I said. “I don’t hate you.” 

He made me shake on it. Then he came back with his 
blanket and pillow and slept on the floor by my bed. 

I couldn't get to sleep, so after a bit, | woke him up and gave 
him my bed. 

He curled over and spoke to the wall: “Hey, Char, remember 
that one time Saint George got loose and those sea gulls came 
down and were flying all around him, and the people were 
clapping and going crazy and taking pictures?” 

“Yeah,” I said. “I remember.” 

His breathing deepened into sleep. 


It had been that last weekend in June when Cassie and I snuck 
out to the trailer. Our parents were going to a dance at the 
Blue Trout, only two miles out on the highway. 

Mrs. Kaz locked all of their doors and wouldn’t leave until 
Cassie sat on the couch with the telephone in her lap. My 
mom gave us chips and Coke and told us to go straight to bed 
after the movie. 

Johnny, Paula, Dottie, and Manny left in one car. 

Cassie and I had a system worked out. I would hit our 
kitchen switch twice when Joe was sleeping, and Cassie would 
answer back with two flashes of their porch light when the 
twins knocked out. 

I agonized until that golden bulb pulsed against the black lake. 


Inside the Dutchmen, Cassie lay down on the mattress in her 
green nightie. 

“Give me special kisses,” she opened her arms. 

I held her close and couldn't stop kissing her throat and 
neck. 

She snapped the band of my pajama bottoms. “We can do it 
if you want to.” 

“Do it?” 

“Yeah, do it.” 

I sat up, and she turned me around and eased me back into 
her arms. 

She said, “Or we can just pretend were in the pool.” 

“Yeah,” I said. “We'll have lots of times to sneak back out 
here and do it.” 

We looked up at the ceiling. 

She said, “Do you think my mom’s crazy?” 

“No, I like your mom.” 

“Youre right. She’s not crazy, like crazy crazy. She just wants 
to win that teachers award they’ve got at Cat High. She almost 
won two years in a row. But she says the priests will never let a 
Home-ec teacher win. Never a gym teacher. Never a home-ec 
teacher. She threw out a bunch of her experimental recipes 
and then got drunk and cried about it last week. She finally 
made us hamburgers for lunch the other day. I think my dad 
is still gonna hide the whiskey, though.” 

“So, that’s why she keeps testing new recipes?” 

“Yep,” she kissed my ear. “So you can gain ten pounds, and 
she can be the Cat High Teacher of the Year.” 
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She smiled at me, and I kissed her again. 

The moon shifted, and I could see half of her face. We knew 
it was time to go back. It was after midnight. 

I watched her sneak into her house. 

Saint George watched me sneak into ours. 


The summer ended. 

My mom even started stockpiling school supplies. 

At dinner that Saturday night, she said someone new was 
moving in next door, a Mr. and Mrs. Flaunders, and they had 
two cats named Salt and Pepper. Mrs. Flaunders had a 
pottery business and loved the idea of wintering out on the 
lake. 

Dad smiled. 

Mom said she couldn't wait to have them over for peach pie 
and coffee. 

They were all happy. 

I could hardly breathe. 

“Oh,” she buttered Joe’s bread, “and they finally sold that 
darned trailer.” 

“Really?” Dad asked. 

“Yep. Paula’s father was out this afternoon testing the hitch. 
He said don’t call the cops if somebody drives it away this 
week.” 

After a silence, he softly asked, “Did you ask him?” 

“No, I didn’t,” she whispered through her teeth, shooting 
her eyes from him to me and back to him again. 

I looked away. 

“He won't tell,” she said softly. “Dozens of people have told 
me that, Manny.” Then she whispered, “Paula’s orders.” 


Long after they were all asleep, I got up three times to look at 
the trailer through our kitchen window. Every time I crept 
through the living room, Saint George rose up, and every 
time, there were still more stars in the lake sky behind the 
Dutchmen. 


I woke up before everyone else that Sunday morning. 

Saint George followed me to the front door. 

I opened it. 

The For Sale sign was gone. 

Dew glistened on the trailer. 

Saint George looked at the opened door and then at me. He 
tilted his head. 

I stood in the threshold and opened the door to its 
hinges, offering him the day, the last of the campers and the 
vacationers, a few of them up and packing their cars 
already. 

He didn’t bolt. He moved past me to sit in the grass at the 
bottom of the steps. 

I sat on the porch swing. 

He kept looking back up at me, his brown eyes droopy yet 
wise in the black mask. 

I kept looking out to the lake. 

It wasn’t ours any more. 
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Self-Montage with Noodles 


after Wong Kar Wai’s In the Mood for Love 


They used to pass each other getting noodles. 
One going up the stairs, the other going down, careful 
not to brush shoulders on the way by, perhaps 
“too polite,” as their neighbors 
said, distrustful of how manners can withhold secrets. 
He would glance at her longer 


than necessary, lingering 
in his hello, thinking to say, So you like noodles 
too, but she wouldn’t stop, wanting to keep secret 
how she always ate alone, careful 
not to seem too sad in front of her neighbors; 
she didn’t want them talking about her marriage. Perhaps 


this is where it started for him, on the stairs, perhaps 
he wanted her from the beginning and love was longer 
consideration of that desire, opened by his wife and neighbor 
fucking, sounds he imagined like slurped noodles, 
almost a turn-on, how careful 
they were, guarding their secret. 


Now he couldn't separate this secret 
from his “love.” After all, this was his neighbor’s wife. Perhaps 
he just wanted revenge; he had to be careful. 
The afternoons he spent writing in his hotel room grew longer 
without her. She came by after work, with noodles, 
and then he knew some unlikely happiness neighboring 


misery, sharing food with her, talking, until an old neighbor 
scolded her for staying out so late in secret 
with her husband away, knowing she wasn’t just getting noodles. 
Perhaps 
we should have had an affair, he thought, lingering 
over the opportunities; they were so careful 


not to repeat what was done to them, but some care 
now that all their neighbors 
thought they were doing it anyway. The longer 
he thought about this irony, the more savage he became in secret, 
hatching fantasies about her body, perhaps 
shoved against the wall or spread on a table, noodles 


everywhere. He couldn't keep this secret any longer. 
So he moved away, remaining careful. One day, perhaps, 


he could sit with her again, over noodles, talking like old neighbors. 
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Untitled 


Already weightless these steps 
don’t need the morning 
back away as that emptiness 


stars are used to 
—you can hear them narrowing 
creaking and from behind 


wait for the sun to open fire 
flash past your forehead 
though you can’t make out 


the week or year or the cloud 
that knows you're there 
comes for you between more rain 


and mountainside still standing 
no longer growing grass 
can’t love or remember 


—you hide the way this attic 
opens inside a door 
that is not a flower 


—an iron knob 


that turns away nothing 
and in your arms nothing, nothing. 
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Fracture 
A STORY BY JANE RAWLINGS 





wo women sat across from each other on the uptown 
bus. One perched behind the driver, propped on her 
cane. The other sat facing her as the bus lurched away 
from the curb. After several blocks she leaned across the aisle 
to tap the first woman’s cane with her own. 
“I knew we'd meet again someday,’ she said. “It’s been more 
than thirty years.” 
“Yes, it has.” 
Silence. 
Nance was sorry she’d spoken. She lowered her eyes to her 


lap, her face burning. 


After Ellen dropped the tray with Nance’s heirloom china 
plates, there was a shocked silence among Nance’s shower 


guests, magnified by the rasping of cicadas. 
Sylvia, Nance’s daughter, shrieked and jumped from her seat 
of honor under the umbrella. She stepped between the piles of 
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shower gifts and ran across the grass to the front steps. Oh my 
God, from Ellen was drowned out in a distressed chorus of 
ooohs and ohhhs that mocked the happy ones of moments 


ago. 

“No, no!” Sylvia cried over the heap of broken china that 
spilled from the brick steps onto the ground beneath the yew. 
Ellen stood frozen. Nance started toward them. 

“Ohh; m-so....1 dont... let's see 1f =. es Ellen 
was saying. This was not a sympathetic group; except for 
Ellen, Sylvia’s stepmother, the guests were Nance’s 
family and friends. A few stood, poised as if to rush 
toward the catastrophe. Others sat, hands covering open 
mouths. 

“Thank God—here’s one,” Ellen said. She held it toward 
Sylvia. Sylvia flinched. Nance saw the large chip out of the 
underside. Sylvia bent down to brush away shards. 

“Are they all broken?” 
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“They cant.ben. 

“There must be... there must . ..” Sylvia held up one plate. 
She clutched it to her chest. It broke in half. The bottom 
crashed on the bricks. 

“Pm so... Sylvia. Nance, what do I say?” Ellen wailed. 
Nance’s thoughts swam. She knew the protocol; she should 
dismiss it, make her guest—especially this guest, her ex- 
husband Richard’s wife—feel better and put the other guests 
at ease. She swallowed. 

“T took mine to the kitchen already,” said Celia Brandt. 
“That’s one safe.” 

“So did I” chorused Ginny and Susan, Nance’s daughters 
with Carl, her husband of sixteen years. 

“But that’s only . ..” Sylvia began. Nance cut her off with a 
look. Anything to keep peace in the family, her late mother’s all- 
purpose maxim, fluttered into her mind like a moth into 
candlelight. 

This was the first time Ellen had visited Nance’s home. She 
and Nance had met for lunches in the city to plan Sylvia's 
visits to Richard and Ellen out of state when Sylvia was little, 
but Nance had been careful to be friendly without encour- 
aging close ties. It would be unfair, she felt, although she 
knew she and Ellen would have been friends under other 
circumstances. 

Now what mattered was to salvage Sylvia’s bridal shower 
for her sake first, then Ellen’s and the other guests. Nance 
smiled reassurance to Ellen, patting her shoulder before 
taking her weeping daughter into her arms. As she led Sylvia 
into the house, she heard friends follow her lead, offering 
sympathies to Ellen, then coming and going with brooms and 
dust pan. It was quiet again, except for the cicadas, by the 
time Nance emerged with a composed Sylvia. The guests 
broke into applause. Some stood. Celia handed Sylvia an 
envelope. 

“Open this first,” she said. As Sylvia returned to her chair 
and took a gulp of her now iceless tea, Celia whispered to 
Nance, “I raided your desk for the envelope. I wouldn’t let that 
woman near your...” 

Sylvia gasped. She dropped the envelope, splayed a sheaf of 
bills—twenties, tens, a fifty, several checks, and wads of ones. 
The women must have emptied their wallets. Clearly the 
amount was hundreds of dollars. 

“How kind of you. All of you, but . . .” Sylvia managed. 
Tears welled again. 

“Don't ‘but us no buts,” 
[One 

“This is too generous. Of you all,” Nance said. She too had 
tears in her eyes. Although she and Sylvia had succeeded in 
calming each other and rejoining the party, Nance had no idea 
how they—any of them—were going to get through the rest of 
the day. She had wished it possible for everyone simply to slip 
away and end the event. But, of course they wouldn't. And the 
wedding in only three days; awkward. It would look so bad in the 
newspapers; her mother’s tension-breaking maxim floated back 
to her. She smiled to herself. Sylvia caught it and smiled, at last. 


Dorothy Russo said. “We wanted 
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“Thank you. All,” she said. She beamed her thanks 
around the circle. Everyone sat. They got through the after- 
noon. 

“Mom, she did it on purpose. I know it,” Sylvia said as 
they were cleaning up that night. Nance had excused Ginny 
and Susan, and Carl had shepherded them down to the TV 
room. 

“Oh, no, Syl. No one would do that.” 

“Oh no? It was just after you announced that you were 
giving them to me as your shower gift—my father’s great 
grandmother’s heirloom plates. Ellen once told me she wished 
Dad could have kept them.” 

“Sylvia, stop this. I know youre upset. I’m upset. But you 
mustn’t let yourself think this way. You'll undo all the years of 
good feelings between us all.” 

“So you think so too—you just want the wedding to go 
smoothly.” 

“I do not think so at all. I can’t imagine any woman putting 
herself into such a mortifying situation.” 

“Maybe you can’t but I can. She kept Grandma Skinner’s 
silver that she willed to me, didn’t she?” 

“You were just a child then. She said she'd give it to you 
when you turn twenty-one. She'll probably . . .” 

Sylvia whipped her dish towel at Nance and folded her arms 
for debate. The only way to defuse her anger, Nance knew, was 
to help her cry. Nance went to her daughter. She put her arms 
around her and held her. Sylvia broke down. She sobbed 
herself into hiccups. Nance led her to the sink for water and 
held her till her breaths eased and she became limp in her 
arms. Sylvia looked into her mother’s face briefly, under a 
furrowed brow and blotchy cheeks. She wheeled and left for 
her bedroom. 

Nance put away the few items left on the drainboard in a 
stupor. She poured soap into the dishwasher, fought with the 
cover of the soap compartment and slammed the door shut, 
missed the hook for the apron and had to pick it up. She 
tiptoed to the open front door to rest her forehead on the cool 
screen. Muffled voices floated upstairs from the TV. 

Nance didn’t want to hear any more voices. She stepped 
outside, onto the offending brick porch. The house was hot, 
but outdoors a cooling breeze announced a turn towards the 
coming fall. 

Even before Nance’s eyes adjusted to the dark, the circle of 
white mesh chairs glowed from the lawn, a circle of ghosts. 
Nance walked to them easily over the lawn she knew so 
well—after all, they'd lived here ten years by now. She and 
Carl had often brought the girls out to look at the stars with 
the telescope. 

The stars—she’d missed the sunset, as usual, but the stars 
were clear overhead, the summer triangle brilliant. Up there 
a light was threading the sky, soundlessly. How often Nance 
had mused, from the safe remove of an aircraft, on how 
insignificant were the concerns, the conflicts and struggles, 
the emotions of the miniscule lives below. Down there, a 
battle could be raging in one—or perhaps in forty—of the 
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structures dotting the landscape; they mattered nothing, 
nothing at all, on the scale of the planet, or from among the 
stars. 

A faint hum from the airplane, as it beamed out of sight 
over trees, reached her. Nance drew in a sharp breath. She was 
down here. 

Indoors there were things Nance could be checking on, 
phone calls she should be making, but she knew that taking 
the rest of this evening to gather into herself was the best 
thing she could do—for everyone’s sake. Tomorrow? 
Tomorrow would come. 

She felt crushed after today’s fiasco. She imagined Ellen’s 
feelings tonight—having to tell Richard, the two of them here 
early for family solidarity before the wedding gatherings of 
the coming weekend. Now they’d face Carl and Nance’s 
friends under exaggerated scrutiny, brittle politeness. 

Nance had felt grateful to Ellen ever since Sylvia’s first visit 
after Richard and Ellen’s marriage. Ellen had been a warm 
presence for Sylvia. Sylvia had been fond of Ellen—she had 
liked to visit, and certainly spent more time with her step- 
mother than with her father. 

The plates. 

Exquisitely hand-painted china with New England wild- 
flowers and ferns on them; handed down through four 
generations in Richard’s family; given to Nance by 
Richard’s mother as a wedding gift. Nance had kept 
them, with everything else Richard had deserted when 
he left her. 

Things. 

Nance had long looked back on her newly married 
pride in her silver, china and crystal with bemusement. 

It was an out-of-town bride’s eagerness to show that 
she knew the graces of her new life. Nance smiled; how 
very ’50s all that was. She was still glad to be able to 
set a festive table for holidays; otherwise her ‘best’ was 
mostly put away. 

Maybe it was having them that made it so easy to 
feel she didn’t need all those things. Nance knew Ellen 
and Richard had married quietly and struggled finan- 
cially. She knew that Richard’s mother had passed 
most of the rest of her furnishings to Richard’s sister. 

But would Ellen so begrudge Richard’s first wife and 
daughter their gifts? Nance didn’t believe it. Sylvia’s 
look, before she left the kitchen, told her Sylvia did. 

Maybe Nance had made too much fuss over the 
plates, she thought now. Perhaps she’d been trying to be 
too even-handed about Sylvia’s ties to both families, she 
was thinking when Carl called from the screen door. 

“There you are. Celia’s on the phone.” 

pUhusilatee Tell. herais? 

But Carl was gone. Nance dragged herself away from 
the stars, the chanting of katydids with the crickets’ 
undertone, and went in. 

“Ceil? I should be calling you, to thank you for your 
rescue this afternoon,” she began. 
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“Well, how long have we been friends—thirteen years? But I 
know it’s late and things are hectic, so I’ll be quick. I’ve wres- 
tled with this—whether to wait, or tell you before the 
weekend: you have to be on guard. That woman—Sylvia’s 
stepmother—she dropped that tray on purpose—she . . .” 

“No! I don’t believe that . . .” 

“You've got to. I saw her do it.” 

“Saw her what? You just . . .” 

“Listen to me, Nance. I didn’t make it up. She had that tray 
firmly. Going up the steps. Rested it on the railing. She had 
the door open—resting on her butt, for Pete’s sake—no 
problem. She brought her hand around and tipped it. It had 
to be on purpose.” 

Nance said nothing. The kitchen lights felt blinding. Her 
eyes must not have had time to adjust from the dark, she 
thought. But she couldn't breathe, couldn’t answer. 

“Nance. Nance?” 

“Yeah, P’m here.” 

“Look, I was facing the door, watching her carry that tray. I 
even thought it was an awfully full tray, plates heavy and all. 
And then—crash! 

“Nance, I didn’t want to cause trouble, but you have to 
know, have to be wary...” 





VUONG QUOC VU 
Adios 


A word I love, adids, short and sweet. 

Who has the time for long good-byes? The French, 
perhaps. Their au revoir was truly meant 

for lovers, those who leave to later meet. 


But you and I, after this night is done, 
are strangers walking home; the glare 
of early sun upon descending stairs. 

To you, a word I give, a simple one— 





Adios. 
Translated, the word is robbed 
of its Spanish heart that blesses: “to God,” 
as in, to go to God. (Turning the knob, 
I bid you well, a kiss, a final nod). 
No promise kept, no little lie; 1 make 
my leave. This silence here to meet your wake. 
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“Of what? Do you think she’ll steal something while we re 
decorating the tent? Slip inside during the reception? 
Really!” 

“Nance 

“Celia, I don’t believe it. I can’t! Let me go—I’m pooped. 
I’ve got to get some rest.” Nance put the phone down. 

She was not to get much rest. Over 
and over the scene played in Nance’s 
mind. She saw Ellen stack the plates, 
claiming “summer rules” since they 
were outdoors. That it was a big, heavy 
stack flashed through Nance’s almost 
consciousness, but she had immedi- 
ately turned back to Sylvia, who was 
pulling the white ribbon from a gift 
wrapped in pale green tissue. Odd this should be so clear in 
her mind—the mind could fix on stray images like that, she 
mused. She hadn’t seen it happen, Nance concluded again 
and again, although something like what happened now 
reeled inside her head as if she had. At 2:37 A.M. she went 
downstairs to read the paper. At 3:23 she slipped back into 
bed beside Carl. 

He didn’t believe it either. Or was it that both refused to, in 
order to get through the next few days—until? Until later. 
Later Nance would be able to think clearly. Now she couldn't 
afford to. She wouldn't. Finally she slept. 

“Great day,” Carl said as he entered the kitchen to make 
coffee the next morning. The morning. The last morning the 
family was whole. “If it holds through the weekend, we'll be in 
clover.” 

Nance thought briefly that it couldn't be that easy. But that 
was Carl—each day a new day. Whatever scrapes—or worse— 
had marred the previous day were forgotten. Fresh start. 
Nance believed that was what had kept their marriage going, 
since she was the more volatile one. She nodded and grazed 
his ear with her lips. 

“Hey-y-y,’ he said, and grabbed her for a hug. 

“OK, OK, she said, pulling away. Her eyes felt puffy—not 
enough sleep. Cranky. Carl looked surprised, took his hand 
from patting her rump. 

“Sorry, Hon,” Nance said. She patted his—here she could 
make amends. The test would be when Sylvia came downstairs. 

They hurried through breakfast. Ginny and Susan were 
home from school for the rest of the week. Carl had promised 
they could watch the tent go up on the lawn today. Nance 
needed to do a big last shopping. Sylvia hadn’t appeared. It 
was time. Carl went up to rouse her. 

One glance told Nance to collect herself quickly. She went 
to Sylvia, arms outstretched, Morning, Hon on her lips. Sylvia 
thrust her arms wide, knocking Nance’s away. 

“Don't,” she said. She pushed past Nance. She grabbed the 
peanut butter jar from the corner cabinet, opened and stuck 
two fingers in. The top clattered to the floor. Sucking loudly 
Sylvia snatched a Coke from the fridge. She popped it and 
carried it dripping across the floor to the open jar, where she 


12 


candlelight. 
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Anything to keep 
peace in the family 
fluttered into her 
mind like a moth into 


stuck her fingers back in for another large gob. Then she 
turned, braced in the corner to face Nance, sucking her 
fingers, daring Nance to react. 

Nance dropped her arms. She made motions of wiping her 
hands on her apron while she tried to think what to say. 

“Sylvia, please. Let’s not start the day Ofte 

“Don’t try to tell me what to do. ’'m 
supposed to get married day after 
tomorrow—you won't be telling me 
what to do then, so don’t now,’ Sylvia 
nearly shouted. 

“Keep your voice down, please, dear. 
You don’t want Ginny and Susan to 
hear you.” 

“Ginny and Susan, Ginny and 
Susan,” Sylvia minced. “You don’t want them to hear me. 
Always Ginny and Susan. The young ones, the new ones. 
What about me?” 

Nance took a breath, made her voice calm. 

“Sylvia, I know you were upset yesterday. But the plates 
were only things. They’re not worth all this . . .” 

“Not any more they’re not. Now that she has seen to it.” 

Nance felt a headache mounting. She lowered her voice, like 
the teacher she had once been. 

“Ellen wouldn't have done that on purpose. She’s been a 
good stepmother—you ve said that yourself so often. She 
loves you.” 

“To a point, Mom—to a point. I was too young and 
trusting to see through her. The plates were the one beautiful 
thing I was probably to have from Great-grandmother 
Skinner. Now they’re gone.” 

“Syl aa 


cee »» 


Sylvia this, “Sylvia that,” she mocked. You won't believe 
me. At least you won't say you know I’m right—anything to 
keep peace in the family, so you can put on a beautiful 
wedding...” 

~ That's notrace 

“You always side with someone else—I’m the excess 
baggage from your first failed marriage—a reminder, the 
outcast. ’m expendable...” 

Carl returned, swinging the door closed behind him. 
“Hey, what’s the shouting? Calm down, ladies. This is 
supposed to be a happy time.” 

“Happy time, ha! It’s over. Finished, you hear? Fin-ished.” 

Nance started toward her. Sylvia launched from the counter 
toward the door. She shoved Nance backwards and dashed 
from the room. Nance went down. Carl barely broke her fall 
before her head hit the edge of the counter. Nance dropped to 
the floor, face in her hands, shoulders shaking. Carl knelt 
beside her, pulled the hand towel from the hook by the sink. 
He reached across her to the fridge, grabbed ice cubes, put a 
compress on the back of her head. Nance clung to him. “Did 
you .. adid youre,” 

“T heard,” he said. He held her, awkward heap that she— 
they—made. 
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“How could she ... hurt me? What’s happened to her?” 

Neither had an answer, yet. Carl heaved himself up. 

“I’m gonna go...” 

“No!” Nance’s voice broke. “Don’t! Please. Leave her .. . 
Let’s give her time. Maybe...” 

They left Sylvia alone, behind her closed door; she needn’t 
appear until the two-family supper. When the tent came, there 
would be enough of a hubbub to alert her so she could watch 
the tent go up from her window. Carl did the shopping. 
Nance downed three aspirin and pulled herself together to a 
day of chores she couldn’t remember later. 

Some time after four, Nance knocked on Sylvia’s door. No 
response. Nance didn’t expect one—she was just serving 
notice that time was passing. Around five Nance knocked 
again. Again, no response. 

It was too quiet. The room felt hollow behind the door. Nance 
called. She turned the knob. Opened. The room was empty. 
Later she would wonder if she had known all day that it would 
come to this. From here the days proceeded in a haze of confu- 
sion and suspense. No one slept much, except the younger girls. 

It was the beginning of the end—of the wedding, of course, 
although the tent stayed in place to taunt them through the 
whole weekend—frantic phone calls, to Jeff, Sylvia’s fiancé, 
family, bridesmaids, friends, the priest, then to wider and 
wider circles of friends and relatives. To local police, followed 
by Missing Persons, state troopers. Ginny and Susan wide- 
eyed, quiet. 

They called the caterers, florist, rental company, and the 
band. They warned the cake lady off, but the Porta-Johns 
arrived Saturday morning because they'd forgotten to 
cancel them. Father McKecknie had stopped by to see how 
Nance was doing. He managed to get them all to laugh 
through tears when the Johnny on the Spot truck heaved up 
the driveway; there was the large white ‘luxury wedding 
cubicle, with the ‘free extra’ regular booth beside it, 
protruding from the open bed of the truck. Nance realized 
about then that she hadn’t brushed her hair that 
morning—and that she had forgotten to cancel her and 
Sylvia’s hair appointments. 

Such were the moments Nance would remember—the rest 
became a blur of more phone calls and explanations, arrivals, 
tears and hugs. The wedding itself couldn’t have been more 
exhausting. Nance mused that perhaps she shouldn't have 
cancelled the caterer, although friends brought enough food 
to ease her kitchen duty. 

The scenes; they were a reel that played and replayed in 
Nance’s head over the years, especially the last time she spoke 
with Ellen—screamed at Ellen, accused her of ruining every- 
thing, on purpose, meaning to hurt Sylvia. And worse. In 
front of Ginny and Susan. 

Richard and Ellen left Sunday without goodbyes. Carl 
would be the go-between to Richard. Celia stopped by with 
the muffins she’d promised for brunch. Nance sat by the 
phone and ate muffins all day, while Carl took Ginny and 

Susan she didn’t know where. 
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Tuesday, late morning, Sylvia came back. More scenes. 
Later they learned she’d broken into the home of friends who 
were away. She camped there all weekend, eating from the 
fridge and freezer, sleeping in a guest room, left cryptic notes 
smeared on windows and mirrors. At least she hadn’t gotten 
into the liquor, someone said—as if that was important. 
Nance thought for a long time that it might have helped if 
she had. 

Nance thought that until some years later, after Sylvia’s 
schizophrenia was established beyond denial. It was about 
then that Nance’s friendship with Celia cooled—Celia who 
had confirmed Sylvia’s rantings, putting Nance off recognizing 
the truth for too long. It was about then that Nance realized 
how crazily she herself had behaved, blaming Ellen, seconding 
Sylvia’s rage against her—and Richard. Poor guy; he had never 
understood it all, just that his daughter was lost to him until 
he died some years later. Nance had written a more heartfelt 
than obligatory letter to Ellen, but received no reply. Shed 
heard nothing of Ellen since. 


And why would she answer? Nance thought, with Ellen sitting 
just across the aisle of the bus these thirty years after the acci- 
dent. If Nance had had the slightest inkling of what the family 
faced later—the hospitalizations, psychiatrists, medications, 
halfway houses, the calls in the night, accusations, threats and 
suicide attempts, and, finally, Sylvia’s disappearance into the 
streets of the city—she wouldn't have said what she said. But 
she couldn’t have known—none of them could. The memory 
still stung; she could have wrecked Ellen’s marriage—she'd 
nearly wrecked her own. All that hysteria over things. Plates. 
Nine plates. 

Well, no. It was more than that; it was the naive assumption 
that the collapse of the marriage plans and Sylvia’s hysteria 
were caused by the incident of the plates. In later years, Nance 
had said little prayers of thanks that there had been no 
wedding that day, and no children to suffer from the gyrations 
in Sylvia’s life before she disappeared. 

And now, here was Ellen, some thirty years later. Here was 
Nance’s chance to tell her, to try to apologize. Ellen had 
quickly looked away; it was up to Nance. 

But was it too far beyond that—years too far to repair 
anything? Was it fair to ask Ellen to forgive? Was Nance just 
wanting to salve her guilt, opening Ellen’s wounds in the 
process? Could she mend Ellen’s hurt now, her own wounds? 
Did she have the right even to approach this woman, whose 
gaze she avoided meeting for block after block, eyes down on 
her lap, seeing nothing except her hands twisting her gloves, 
until her neck began to ache. Now she saw that her knuckles 
were white—must have been for the whole trip uptown. 

How far uptown—where were they? 

Nance looked up; 101st Street. She started. She’d been in a 
daze. There was the hospital across the street—behind an 
empty seat. 

Had she willed this? 

Ellen was gone. 
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The Green Parrot 


A STORY BY DAVID SHUMATE 








here are those moments when youre sitting around 

minding your own business like you’ve done hundreds 

of evenings before and then out of the blue, completely 
out of the blue, something happens and the tide shifts and the 
moon does a quick spin around and flips its dark side out 
toward you so fast no one else can see it and suddenly you're 
in a new life. 

Like that July night. The television was droning on and on. 
The news for a while. Then an old movie about sad people 
who are about to become sadder and you're watching it and 
thinking that if they were just ten percent smarter they’d be 
able to save themselves a lot of grief. You just want to take 
them aside during a commercial and give them a little 
modern advice on love and life but that wouldn’t be fair to the 
others and anyway it’s not really up to us to sort the whole 
world out in the first place. 

And there I was slicing a nectarine when I noticed the water 
in the swimming pool had ripples in it. And the first thing I 
thought was there’s another beaver in our pool because that’s 
happened a few times in the last year and one even gnawed 
down a little Japanese maple tree we had imported from 
Kyoto and I was sick for weeks. 

But the movie was just getting to the interesting part where 
this man was ready to tell a secret that could get him in real 
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trouble but it was the only thing his conscience would let him 
do. And a conscience can be a strong force to contend with if 
you've got one of those made of steel and welded together real 
tight like this man seemed to have. 

So I asked Frank if he would go out and see if there was a 
beaver in the pool and to scare it away if there was. 

And Frank stood up and went to the window and didn’t say 
anything for a minute and then just said It’s a woman. 

At first I wasn’t sure if it was Frank talking or the man in 
the film. You know how sometimes you get so caught up in 
things that it’s hard to tell one thing from the other. 

And sure enough, Frank slides back the glass doors and 
there she was, swimming naked in our pool. You heard me 
right. Swimming naked in our pool. 

I suggested that we call the police. But Frank says no, that 
he’d take care of this thing on his own. 

And I was sure he had in mind all his troubles with the IRS 
and how that’s turned him sour on all kinds of government 
employees. So he stepped out onto the patio and I was 
keeping one eye on him and the other on the man on the tele- 
vision who was getting in deeper and deeper every minute. 

Frank walked alongside the pool following this woman as 
she swam from one end to the other like it was her own 
backyard and he was some curious onlooker. And she said 
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something about how nice the neighborhood was and how 
she loved the Oriental lanterns on the fence posts and how the 
willow made for such a nice effect like something from Japan 
and how she might like to come back sometime in the 
daylight and take a picture of it all. 

And my Frank was polite but firm and asked her what she 
was doing swimming in our pool. 

And she said something about how we're never closer to 
our truest selves than when we step clear outside of them or 
some garbage like that. And Frank said that was all quite 
interesting but he still wanted to know what she was doing in 
our swimming pool after midnight. 

That’s when she started in about how from her perspective 
something magical happens during the hours of midnight 
and six in the morning and all the rules change and all private 
property becomes public, more or less, and you're free to help 
yourself and that’s why you always hear the coyotes howling 
then and not before. 

That’s when Frank offered up the suggestion that he invite 
the police over and see what they thought about her 
midnight-to-six philosophy and she just kind of laughed this 
peculiar high-pitched laugh and said that most of the 
policemen she’d met, and she claimed to have met quite a few, 
were not very philosophically inclined. 

After about ten minutes of swimming the backstroke and 
the breaststroke and the sidestroke with my Frank now sitting 
in a lounge chair smoking a cigarette, she asked him if he 
wouldnt mind fetching—that’s the word she used, “fetching,” 
as if he were some kind of dog—fetching her a towel so she 
could dry off. And don’t you know that’s when Frank came 
back into the house and got his own beach towel with a big 
green parrot on it and took it out to her and by this time she 
was standing dripping wet and naked there beside the pool. 

The way he explained it to me he handed her the towel and 
she dried off and turned around and put on a black evening 
dress (with no underwear) and black high heels and picked 
up her little red purse and walked casually down the driveway 
to where a taxi had been waiting the whole time. 

Now try that on for a mystery. There you are, like I said, 
minding your own business, and out of the blue a naked 
woman is in your swimming pool. And then poof she’s gone. 
Tell me this ... What would it take for you to do a thing like 
that? I mean, she could tell we were at home. Our lights were 
on. The TV was going. The dog was barking. Our cars were in 
the driveway, for God’s sake! 

I only got a quick glimpse of her. When she was drying her 
backside and Frank was zipping up the back of her black 
dress. She wasn’t the kind youd think would pull a stunt like 
that. She was a looker. She could have been a model for that 
matter. Although she looked like maybe she was a little 
beyond her prime modeling years, if you know what I mean. 

Frank was never the same after that. He went quiet all the 
time for no reason. At dinner he’d eat half his potato and 
steak and say he’d lost his appetite. Sometimes I’d wake up in 
the middle of the night and look out the window and there 
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he’d be just sitting in a lounge chair by the pool smoking a 
cigarette and staring down into the water. 

About a month later I saw an envelope from a private detec- 
tive agency on his desk and started getting suspicious. Then 
there were the phone calls he’d say he wanted to take in his 
office because it was a sensitive business matter though I can’t 
remember the last time a man in the scrap metal business had 
a sensitive business matter. 

Turns out Frank hired this man to find out who this 
woman was and why she’d been swimming in our pool. He 
just couldn’t get her out of his head. He’s always been that 
way. Like when you can’t think of the name of a city or a 
restaurant or someone you went to grade school with. Well, 
when this happens to him he just can’t let it go. He’s called up 
old friends in the middle of the night, friends he hadn’t 
spoken to in twenty, thirty years, to see if they could 
remember the girl’s name they played hide and seek with back 
in the third grade, the one with the red hair and freckles. 

Her name was Ann, by the way. 

And she lives in Phoenix. 

Mystery solved. 

So after a month or so of private detecting, this man found 
out that the woman lives in the suburbs outside of Baltimore. 
That she was married for a few years and then divorced and 
didn’t have any kids and was a lawyer who specialized in, get 
this, property rights law! 

Then one night Frank didn’t come home. He had someone 
from the office call to say he had business out of town, but it 
all sounded suspicious seeing as how he could have just 
picked up the phone himself. 

The best I can piece it together Frank got in his car and 
drove south and just after midnight what does he do but strip 
naked and dive into this woman’s swimming pool! 

You go your whole life thinking you know someone just as 
well as you know yourself and then something like this 
happens and you realize that there are parts of yourself you 
must not know all that well either. 

A week later he sent his private detective to the house to 
pack his clothes and take them down to Baltimore because he 
had taken up with this woman and he needed to see where the 
whole thing was leading him. His words. Like he was a little 
child. And she was the Pied Piper. 

Some nights I want to hire some whore to drive down there 
to Baltimore and hide in the bushes until midnight and then 
climb over the fence and dive into her pool. 

Id bet a thousand dollars old Frank would get up from the 
couch and slide back the glass doors and step out on the patio 
and walk up and down the pool making small talk with the 
woman and then go in and get her a towel with a green parrot 
on it and help her out and hold her purse while she crawled 
back into her dress and then spend the next goddamn month 
trying to figure out who in the hell she was while his new little 
sweetie was somewhere upstairs getting ready for bed thinking 
she was just about the luckiest goddamn woman in the 
world. 
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Cross-Dressing the Dinosaurs 


I couldn’t stomach that word extinction, 

its 3 syllables of finality stuck in my throat. 
Saturdays the 5 & 10s were packed with kids 
hunting for their favorite plastic dinosaurs. 
How pampered they looked on their prehistoric 
shelves—stegosaurus with his tail of spikes, 

the jolly duckbilled trachodon, plesiosaurus 
had a painted sea to swim in, while pterodactyls 
hung from wires above miniature volcanoes 
ready to erupt. My friends all grabbed 

for tyrannosaur, that Jurassic superstar, but 
T-Rex reminded me of “Do Do” Petrosky, 

the Webb St. bully who always spit 

thick green hockers in your hair. 

My pick: brontosaurus, gentle giant, 

wader of primordial marshlands, chubby 

and good-natured as my friend “Fat” 

Heaster, the school screw-up, whom 

everyone dumped on, even our nuns. 
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Bronto, like Fat, was going to be a buddy. 

I raced home from school to play our game 
“dress-up.” No tag, no hide-and-seek, no 
stick ball could excite me like dressing up 

a dinosaur in my sister’s doll clothes. 

How fabulous he looked in two pairs of red 
high heels! A black velour cape made a chic 
statement with a pearl Barbie anklet. 

And didn’t that long slender neck just cry 
out for a necklace improvised from a teeny 
diamond tiara? My sister’s injunction— 
“Make that bastard give back Barbie’s 
accessories!” —brought a visit from Uncle A. 
who sat perplexed in our kitchen 

as my mother and aunt explained 

the problem. He knew what to say when 

we had our chat about not peeping through 
the keyhole when my teenage cousin, 

with the big boobs, was showering, 

or why guys never, never sit down to do 
number one like the ladies (“Don’t you 
damn women teach the boy anything?” 

he grumbled, popping a can of Schmidt’s.) 
But this was different. Dinosaurs in drag? 

He laughed like hell and said “Kiddo, 

you're odd as a cod.” But I was 7 and had 
read how climates changed, glaciers spread, 
dinosaurs died out. Extinct. Did my imagination 
need to protest that Ex-word of monumental 
proportions? Did I want to dress up 

my fears in flamboyant garb and trod 

down a glittering runway? Who knows? 
Maybe I loved the idea of a long lost behemoth— 
the kind I used to play Fat Heaster for— 
putting on a show. Wardrobe! Makeup! Lights! 
When you got it, baby, flaunt it! 
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The Helmeted Man 


A STORY BY ROBERT GARNER McBREARTY 





or ten years, Alex had coasted on the big moment. When 
= he looked in the mirror, he could see a little beyond 
himself, a little past this forty-three year old man who, 
despite his jogging and push-ups, seemed to be getting a little 
pudgier every year. He was slacking in a lot of ways, he sensed, 
more coffee, more time reading the paper, watching television, 
not thinking too hard about anything. 

But there was always the memory that bucked him up, gave 
him a little extra stature. The moment had meant something 
to his family. When he felt disappointed in himself, he might 
let his attention drift back to that moment caught on film, 
and he still retained some residual admiration from his wife 
and from his teenager, Dan, who had been six when it 
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happened, the perfect age for hero-worship. As a boy, over and 
over, Dan had watched the footage which had first been 
captured by the ATM surveillance camera, then broadcast 
locally and then briefly picked up on cable television. His wife 
had then recorded the clips from various news shows as they 
kept appearing for a week before Alex’s clips were replaced by 
images of a helmeted construction worker diving a hundred 
feet from a bridge to rescue a child being swept downstream 
in a swollen canal. It was the fact of the helmet that seemed to 
intrigue viewers. “I mean you didn't even take off your 
helmet!” one television reporter gushed, and the construction 
worker’s bushy moustache crinkled a little as he squinted into 
the camera and said, “There just wasn’t time.” 
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“Did you think the helmet might have helped break your 
fall?” the reporter asked, putting his arm around the beefy 
shoulders of the construction worker. 

The construction worker stared in consternation at the 
camera, and the reporter pushed on his shoulder until the 
construction worker shrank from view and the reporter 
offered some commentary about the 


glanced nervously at Jenkins and his classmates as if someone 
were suddenly going to pick up his notebook and read about 
the stupid birds. 

“It’s a quiet neighborhood. Especially Saturday mornings. I 
wish I could remember something. If I had known it was 
going to be important, maybe I would have remembered 

something.” 


country needing more helmeted men He g rimaced as his Again Jenkins whispered through the 

who were willing to dive off bridges at a ; scratching of pens, the low sighs that 

moment’s notice. pen d ug Into a were starting to be released by the 
notebook as if he students, “Looks like, sounds like, feels 

When Alex took the writing class and . . like, tastes like...” 

they were assigned to write the were going to rip the “Tt doesn’t taste like anything,” Alex 


personal experience essay about an paper into shreds. wrote. 


important experience in their lives, the 

moment seemed the immediate and obvious choice. He 
hadn’t even wanted to take the class, but Ray, his manager at 
the office, had been bugging him for years to finish his 
college degree. He was only a few credits short of gradua- 
tion, and the plan was to take one evening course per 
semester. One class he needed was composition writing, 
which he had somehow avoided in his earlier college career. 
He signed up for a class that met only once a week, but for 
three hours. 

Fortunately, because it was an evening class, there were 
other older students in the class at the university so he did not 
feel so out of place. His teacher was Sam Jenkins, a man about 
his own age, who wore a chalk-stained tweed coat. “Call me 
Sam,” he told the students. “I run a casual class.” He cracked a 
couple of jokes and when only a couple of people chuckled, 
he deadpanned, “Got to get some new material.” People 
laughed and relaxed, and by the end of the night they were 
already making notes for their personal experience essays. 
Sam told them to brainstorm various possible ideas, and then 
to pick one topic and jot down any details about the experi- 
ence that came to mind, without worrying about how they 
said it, or even whether they were making sentences. Random 
words and phrases would do to start. 

Alex wrote down: “Left house at six thirty in morning... 
Beth and Dan still sleeping . . . jogged down street . . . cool fall 
morning ... It seemed like any other Saturday, I always went 
jogging early Saturday morning... Ran about two miles... 
nobody out...” 

Jenkins’s voice came in low over their scribbling: “Anything, 
anything, anything at all, just get every detail down, you can 
always cut later.” 

“,..Lheard some birds. Yeah, birds. I have no idea what kind 
of birds ... 1 don’t even know why I remember that... At least 
I think I heard birds, I usually hear birds . . ” He wondered 
now if he was making up the birds just to please Jenkins. 

A tight-jawed man sitting at the desk across from him had 
broken into a sweat; he grimaced as his pen dug into a note- 
book as if he were going to rip the paper into shreds. A 
woman to the other side of him had a pleasant, faraway look 
on her face and her pen seemed to hum over the pages. Alex 
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But now at least the neighborhood 
came into view and he wrote: “The streets have presidential 
names. Grant, Lincoln, Jefferson . . . It’s a nice neighbor- 
hood, nothing fancy, older homes, porches, people take care 
of their yards here... I ran toward Main Street, but 
nothing’s open that early on Saturday morning... I ran 
down the alley, and then I took a left at the bank. I ran down 
the lane where the cars drive through to send in those little 
tubes through the chutes to the ladies behind the glass, but 
nobody was there because it was so early. | came around the 
bend to the ATM, and I saw the two people there, a man and 
a woman. The man had a gun on a woman in a white coat, 
right against her back and she was pushing the buttons and 
the man turned and looked at me, surprised. He was a tall, 
scraggly guy with long blond hair and a kind of beard. He 
said, “Oh shit,” and I charged him and tackled him. We went 
down together and the lady screamed and she ran and | 
went down to the pavement with the guy, but he hit me with 
the gun on the head and he ran off, too. I was sort of 
knocked out, I guess, and by the time I came around, the guy 
was gone. But the police showed up then, and they found the 
lady, but they never found the guy. But it was pretty weird. 
Nobody could quite figure out her story, like maybe she’d 
known the guy or something ... The ATM camera caught it, 
though, the way I tackled the guy with the gun and it made 
the news.” 


He took the notes home and worked on the personal experi- 
ence essay all that week. He smoothed it out and added more 
details. Now the birds really were singing. Lots of birds. And it 
was a crisp, windy morning with the leaves blowing and when 
he tackled the guy, they writhed on the concrete. The guy’s 
body was lanky and wiry and strong; at one moment, the gun 
was pressed to his forehead and he batted it away just at the 
last moment. 

He got up early and finished the essay the morning of 
the next class, and at breakfast he read sections of the essay 
to Beth and Dan and they listened with their lips pursed 
and afterwards Dan said, “Pretty awesome, Dad.” Then he 
picked up his backpack and headed out the door for 
school. 
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Beth shook her head. “Thank God you weren’t hurt.” She 
thought for a moment, and then she said, “Maybe you should 
watch the tape again. Just to see if you got it all right.” 

He frowned down at the pages. What did she mean by that? 
He hadn't watched the tape in years. After a time, he had real- 
ized it made him uneasy to watch it. He knew the tape showed 
a dark-haired woman in a white coat with the scraggly man 
holding the gun to her back, when a sweatshirted man looms 
into the frame, ducks his head and plows into the scraggly 
man and they go to the ground as the woman dashes out of 
view. Really, you couldn't tell much from the hazy tape. If he 
hadn't known he was the sweatshirted man, he wouldn’t even 
have recognized himself. 

“Don’t you like the essay?” he asked Beth. 

“T like it,” she said. “I just thought maybe there were a 
couple more things you could add.” 

They were to read their essays aloud, receive some sugges- 
tions, and then turn in the finished essay the following week. 
“Maybe I'll watch the tape before the final draft,” he said. 


In class that night, Alex made a conscious effort to make his 
voice a little more dramatic when he reached the climactic 
scene. Afterwards, all the students in the class applauded and 
called out compliments. Jenkins applauded too, though not 
as vigorously as the others, and he said some nice things, but 
Alex felt disappointed because after an earlier reading by 
Mary, the woman whose pen had seemed to hum across the 
pages, Jenkins had chortled and cried out, “Bravo! Bravo!” 
Alex, too, had been impressed by her smooth writing style 
and touching anecdote. She had written about when she was 
a girl and her grandfather was in a nursing home, depressed. 
She’d had an idea about hooking a horn up to his wheelchair 
and after that he rode cheerfully through the corridors 
honking the horn and laughing as he made the nurses jump. 
“God, I love that!” Jenkins cried. “Honking the horn! That’s 
great!” 

After the class had finished complimenting Alex’s essay, 
Jenkins sat down on the edge of his desk, rubbing his chin. 

“TI wonder, he said finally. “I wonder if there would be a 
moment of doubt before Alex tackles the man. You know, 
he comes around the bend and just like that he tackles the 
man. If we could freeze that moment, get inside Alex’s 
thoughts...” 

The tight-jawed man’s hand shot up and he said brusquely, 
“Tn that situation, there isn’t time for that sort of thing. You 
don’t think. You just do.” From previous conversations, they 
knew that Ed had once been a cop and so they all sat and 
listened to him. “Later, you play it back. You go over all kinds 
of things in your mind. Maybe you should have done this, 
maybe you should have done that. But it doesn’t mean 
anything.” 

Jenkins sighed. “It’s just that sometimes that sort of thing, 
those kinds of doubts, make for a better essay.” 

“Maybe,” the ex-cop said. “But it’s not real. I mean, is this 
supposed to be real or not? I thought it was supposed to be real.” 
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“Oh it is,” Jenkins said. “It is. I just thought maybe there was 
something left out.” 

“There wasn’t anything left out,” the ex-cop said, and Alex 
felt weird to have Ed making the case for him. 

Afterwards, as the students streamed out of the class, Alex 
lingered at the front desk as Jenkins packed up. 

“Hey,” Jenkins said. “I hope you know I liked it. I was just 
considering another angle.” 

Alex nodded. He hadn’t said anything about this in a long 
time. Once, he’d almost tried it out on Beth, but then she’d 
looked unhappy and he’d stopped. “I think there’s something 
Pm leaving out. But I don’t exactly remember.” 

“You don’t remember?” 

“T don’t know if the thing ’m remembering is something 
that really happened or if it seemed like what Ed was saying, 
like something I was making up later. One time, right after it 
happened, I even started saying something to a reporter and 
he just stopped me. He didn’t want to hear it. He just wanted 
to hear about me tackling the guy.” 

“What was it?” Sam Jenkins had already turned his 
shoulders and was stuffing some papers in his briefcase. 

“T don’t know,” Alex said. “I need to think about it.” 

“Sure, Jenkins said over his shoulder, snapping the 
briefcase shut. “Sure, think about it. Add it to the essay if you 
want.” 

That night he stayed up late after Beth and Dan had gone to 
bed. At first, he did not put in the tape. Instead he put in the 
DVD of one of Dan’s high school football games from the 
previous year. It was the game where Dan had made a great 
play. Another receiver had caught the ball and was running 
with it when he was tackled and fumbled. Two defenders were 
poised to pounce on the ball when Dan streaked between 
them and picked up the ball and ran. In his memory, though, 
the defenders had been closer to the ball and instead of the 
twenty yards he recalled, he realized that Dan had actually 
only run for ten. 

He made himself a cup of coffee and watched his own tape. 
He saw the woman in the white coat and the man with the 
gun at her back. His own sweatshirt-hooded face appeared. 
Then he saw himself stoop as he went into the tackling posi- 
tion. He stopped the tape. He backed it up, watched again, 
and with each viewing the weird sensation grew that he was 
watching someone he.didn’t know. The tape segued into the 
helmeted man diving from the bridge. 


Ray found him the next day in the break room, staring at his 
notebook. “You still working on that thing?” 

Alex shrugged. “I’m just trying to add a few details.” 

“Read me what you got.” 

He read it, pretty much the same version he’d read to the 
class except for a few added lines here and there. Ray sat 
silent and frowning, and then afterwards he said. “That’s 
good. But it needs something.” He rubbed his chin and 
frowned at the wall. He slapped the lunch table. “I got it,” 
Ray said. “Do it like in the movies. Like one of those slow 
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motion shots. You come around the corner and you see the 
gun in the guy’s hand and everything freezes. You see your 
whole life before your eyes. Your dad’s chunking a ball to 
you, your wedding day. You know this is it. Five seconds 
from now you could be dead. You see your family eating 
dinner, but youre not there. Then you remember your old 
football coach, he says stick the helmet right in the bastard’s 
gut, and you barrel in, you smoke the guy. You go down with 
him, but he’s strong as hell. A beast. You're rolling around. 
You notice the color of the sky. A bird flies across the 
horizon. A church bell rings.” Ray motioned excitedly with 
his hand. “Here, give me that notebook.” 

Alex folded his body over the notebook, pressing it to his 
chest. 

Ray cocked a finger at him. “Write it, man. Write the hell 
out of it.” 

After Ray left, he made a few notes. A thought came to him. 
His heart throbbed and sweat built up on his forehead. He 
read the lines and scratched them out. Started again. 


At the breakfast table the morning of the next class, he started 
to read some of the revised essay to Beth and Dan, but Dan 
got a tight look about his eyes and said, “Just leave it the way 
it was, Dad. You don’t have to make anything up.” Dan headed 
off to school, and Beth got up to help clear the dishes before 
they both left for work. In the class that night, he asked if he 
could read the essay again as he had changed it a little. The 
cop ducked his head and scrunched his shoulders and blew air 
out of his mouth. “Sure,” Jenkins said. He moved away from 
the front desk and took a seat in the first row. 

Alex stood before the front desk, and he kept his head 
down as he read in a quiet monotone. “After all these years, 
it’s a little hard to say what I was thinking as I was running 
through the neighborhood. Maybe I wasn’t thinking 
anything that particular morning, but I know the way I felt a 
lot of times back then. I felt like I was nobody special. There 
was nothing really wrong with my life. I liked my life okay, 
but there was nothing special about it. I remember when I 
was a kid, I said to my mother once, ‘I’m going to do some- 
thing great when I grow up.’ I wish she’d said something like, 
‘IT know you will’ But she didn’t. She probably wasn’t 
thinking. She was probably busy. All she said was, 
‘Everybody feels like that when they’re young. It kind of 
made me feel, I guess, like she was right, that I probably 
wouldn't do anything great. 

“When the thing happened at the ATM, when people called 
me a hero, I guess I felt like ’d proved her wrong. Just that 
one time, ’'d done something sort of special. I wished she was 
still alive so she’d be proud of me.” 

He looked up from the pages. Jenkins was staring intently at 
him, and Mary’s eyes gleamed. Ed the ex-cop was frowning. He 
sat with his hands trapped under his armpits. The whole class 
looked attentive, but he wondered if they were just being polite. 

He looked up and said, not as part of the essay, “This is the 
hard part.” 
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He ducked his eyes back down to the pages. “I came 
around the corner and saw the guy with the gun. | think I 
was the one who said, ‘Oh shit. I’m not really sure what 
happened next, but it was like I was trying to go in two direc- 
tions at once. I don’t even think I was trying to tackle the 
guy. I might have just been trying to get out of there, but my 
feet got all tangled up and I ran into him and before you 
know it, I was on the ground with the guy and we were 
rolling around. The woman screamed and ran off. Actually, I 
don’t remember him feeling like anything much. He felt sort 
of like air, like he wasn’t really all that strong inside. He was 
breathing fast, sort of snorting. He was as scared as I was. But 
somehow he ended up on top and he hit me on the side of 
the head and jumped up and ran off” He looked up, staring 
at Ed, who stared stone-faced back at him. “Then before you 
know it, people were calling me a hero. Hero at the ATM. 
And as time went by, I guess I wanted to believe them. But 
now I don’t know. I don’t know at all.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then Jenkins stood up, 
clapped his hands and shouted, “Bravo! Bravo!” 

The class broke into applause, all except Ed, who sat 
frowning, hands still trapped under his armpits. 

Alex sat down, avoiding glancing at Ed, but out of the 
corner of his eye, he saw Ed’s hand move from under his 
armpit. The hand came toward him to stick a gun in his ribs. 
He drew in a sharp breath, but then he saw that Ed’s hand was 
empty. Ed did not look at him, but he opened his hand and 
they shook hands silently across the aisle. 

Alex and Mary were the last to leave the class and they went 
out together, talking in the corridor and continuing as they 
walked through the parking lot. “I liked your essay,” she said. 

His shoulder bumped lightly against hers, and then they 
stopped in front of her car. He listened to her breathing and it 
reminded him a little of the way her pen moved across the 
page, a fast skimming sort of breath. 

“You don’t think less of me? You don’t think the whole story 
was false?” 

“It’s not false.” Mary touched his arm. She opened her car 
door, but she turned back. “I was just a little girl in my story. 
Did the horn cheer my grandfather up for the rest of his life, 
or was it only a week? Or was it like two minutes? But my 
family still talks about the horn I gave grandpa that cheered 
him up.” She tipped forward on her toes, kissed him on the 
cheek, and got into her car. 

As Alex drove home, the helmeted construction worker kept 
popping into his mind. Maybe he could call him if he still 
lived in Roanoke. Maybe the construction worker would even 
remember him since they’d overlapped on the cable news 
clips. What were you thinking? he’d ask. Maybe the man 
hadn’t been thinking anything. Maybe he’d only leaned out to 
see the figure floating past in the canal, swung his boot up on 
the steel girding, lost his footing and toppled over, and the fall 
turned into the dive caught on camera, the sunlight gleaming 
on his helmet as he streaked through space to rescue the 
drowning girl. oO 
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Standing Deadwood 


A STORY BY THOMAS M. ATKINSON 





he raccoon took a crap in my truck last night. Inside 

the cab, in the cupholder. I was still a little bleary this 

morning and my coffee thermos wouldn't sit straight 
so I kept trying to push it down. That’s how my day started. 
That and a sore knee. He must have dropped down out of 
the pine and pushed in the cardboard I had over the busted 
rear window. I can’t remember what Gwen threw to break 
that out. Back when she still had the strength to throw stuff 
and hadn’t pawned everything in the house worth 


throwing. 
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Some night if I can stay awake long enough, I’m going to 
put out a can of Super Seafood Supper cat food and when he’s 
fat and happy and licking out the bottom of the can, I'll shoot 
that little fucker right through his eye, just so he knows it was 
me. Skin him out and hang his carcass in a tree to warn off his 
buddies. I’m starting to believe the house was built on sacred 
ground, cursed by a great Ohio chief like Cornstalk, right 
before one of my wife’s relatives cut off his nut sack for a 
tobacco pouch. I don’t know what else would explain every- 
thing going insane, even the animals. My great-grandmother 
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was Shawnee, and claimed an unbroken bloodline back to 
Black Wolf, who raided up and down the Big Sandy and Tug 
Fork, down into Virginia and crossing the big river up into this 
part of Ohio, killing the men and babies, stealing the women, 
and trading the children to faraway tribes. But besides black 
hair thick as fishing line, which I passed on to my daughter, 
and being a sorry, sloppy, and cheap 
drunk, I don’t see it when I look in the 
mirror. That’s why I can’t ever catch 
him, because by my third beer I’m either 
drooling on the sofa or I’m out on a tear 
chasing down Gwen. 

This time last year I got the ladder to 
clean the leaves and needles out of the 
gutters. Blocked gutters in the winter 
can cause ice dams and do all kinds of damage. I was a roofer 
for seventeen years right out of high school, back before the 
Mexicans started doing it for free, and I got nothing to show 
for it except bad knees and a shingle hatchet under the seat of 
my truck that slides out if I brake too hard. Now I work at the 
discount tire place over on Route 4. Down the whole length of 
gutter on the east side of the house, every six inches, like he 
had a tape measure, were little piles of raccoon turds. Not 
piles that had been on the roof and got washed in by the rain, 
but direct deposits. In the quiet hours of the night, a raccoon 
is climbing on my roof just so he can hang his fat ass off and 
crap in my gutter. I don’t know why. There’s a square hole in 
the front porch where there used to be a rail post and he likes- 
to go in there too. Last August he took a dump in the swim- 
ming pool of Amber’s Barbie Wee Three Friends Splash 
Splash Splash Playset and chewed off the little blue plastic 
umbrella. She and the Wee Three Friends were already living 
with my sister up outside Akron by then so we both didn’t 
have to watch her mom go bat-shit crazy every couple of days. 
She asks about it every time I call, and if she doesn’t forget 
about it soon I'll have to get my mother-in-law to find a used 
one on the eBay to send her for Christmas. 

When I got to work Billy was already out in the service 
truck and Grimace was climbing up out of the pit from 
underneath an old BMW. 

He said, “Hey, Chief.” But it didn’t really sound any more 
like Chief this morning than it did any other morning. Billy 
named him Grimace after that purple thing in the old 
McDonald’s commercials. A few years back, the batch of 
meth he was cooking blew up in his face, so like the original, 
he has no ears or nose to speak of and what’s left of his lips 
are pulled back so tight he has a hard time closing them 
around words or food. Every morning his senile mother 
paints eyebrows on the angry purple skin and he lets her 
because it was her house that got burned to the ground. They 
change a little each day and sometimes it can take hours to 
put your finger on just what mood he looks like he’s in. But 
not today. 

I said, “Concerned. You look concerned.” 

Grimace said, “Really?” 


her breath. 
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[S]he didn’t have sores 
on her arms that she 
scratched bloody in 
her sleep or death on 


He’s not big on mirrors and each morning it’s up to me to 
let him know how it turned out. He thought a moment and 
said, “Yeah, I am. But I wonder how she knows?” 

More often than not, Ma Grimace’s work with the eyeliner 
pencil seems to capture what’s going on behind the hillbilly 
Botox. 

I said, “Mothers know these things.” 
And there was a time that I believed 
that, back before Gwen left Amber 
alone with only a cigarette smoldering 
in the shag carpet to keep her 
company. 

Grimace worked his chin against the 
pull of scar tissue and said, “They’s 
holding a driver’s side caliper for me 
over at the Beemer store. Hey, you know the difference ‘tween 
a BMW and a porcupine?” 

Counting Billy, I'd heard it at least twice for every BMW we'd 
ever put tires on, but it was so painful to watch him get out 
“porcupine” that I just said, “Seems like I've heard this one.” 

He said, “Porcupine has the pricks on the outside.” 

Grimace’s laugh would scare Christ down off the Cross. 

He said, “If you go get it for me, I'll fix that flat that’s 
waiting on you. Billy don’t have to know.” 

Billy likes Grimace to take care of his own work, even if that 
means a customer lounge full of staring strangers on his way 
to a parts counter. Me, I don’t mind helping him out. 

I said, “Is that it?” 

He said, “That’s it, Chief” 

On the way to the BMW dealer, I could hear a song in my 
head like the bandit raccoon had returned the ghost of my 
stolen CD player. It was “Chief,” by a singer named Patty 
Griffin. I used to like it, liked it so much I bought the CD for 
Gwen, called “1,000 Kisses,” and gave it to her on Valentine’s 
Day. At first, Gwen and Amber would sing and dance around 
the kitchen. Then Gwen started listening to it over and over, 
just that one song, and she’d sing along with the part about 
dreaming and flying and laughing “way up high” as loud as 
she could. And hour after hour, day after day, that'll wear on 
you. I came home from work one cold October day and 
Amber was sitting up in a pine, in a little pony T-shirt and 
stocking feet because freezing to death seemed better than 
another four hours three minutes at a time. I went in the 
house and snapped “1,000 Kisses” into a thousand pieces and 
that was the last time I’ve heard it anywhere except inside my 
own head. For a while I tried to remember the lyrics, like 
maybe there was a riddle hidden in there somewhere, but all I 
could ever hear was the part Gwen sang. 

But nobody but Grimace ever called me “Chief,” and I can’t 
remember now whether I first liked the song because he called 
me that, or if the name came later, in one of those twists you 
won't ever figure out. I could ask him, like I could buy 
another “1,000 Kisses,” but either one would make the answer 
disappear like summer fog. Better that it’s out there and I 
never find it than have it gone forever. 
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Two crows were picking over scraps of fur in the turn lane 
in front of the BMW dealer, and they hopped out of the way 
at the very last moment. The parts counter is inside their 
“courtesy bay,” a long, double-wide garage with doors at each 
end, tiled walls and a spotless floor. The customers drive in 
one end to drop their cars off for service, and even though the 
“customer care team” wears white shop coats that make them 
look like doctors, the first thing they do is cover the seats in 
plastic and put paper mats down under the pedals. The best 
you can hope for at Discount Tire is a complimentary ass 
inspection, when we show each other the seat of our pants to 
check for any obvious globs of grease. 

While I was waiting for the parts guy to get off the phone, I 
watched a blonde in a black sedan. She’d pulled in a few 
minutes before and was checking her hair in the rearview 
mirror while she talked on her cell phone. She had a good ten 
years on Gwen, but she had the kind of money that works like 
polishing compound because she was lean and tan and buffed 
to a soft glow. And she sure didn’t have an addiction piling 
extra years on her wasted body. Maybe she might make herself 
puke after a big meal at the club, but she didn’t have sores on 
her arms that she scratched bloody in her sleep or death on 
her breath. 

Two mechanics in blue shop coats yelled, “Close the doors! 
Close the doors!” The one in front had three feet of two-by- 
four over one shoulder and the other one followed at arms 
length with a flashlight and they both stepped like Elmer 
Fudd hunting. 

The one in back yelled, “We got him now!” 

The parts guy hung up the phone and customers and 
salesmen crowded in to watch and all of the employees were 
wearing white or blue. The blonde closed her phone and 
dabbed at the corner of her open mouth with her pinkie. She 
opened her door and put out a black high heel and a length of 
calf as hard and smooth and polished as a furniture leg. 

The parts guy said, “Ma’am, you might want to stay in your 
car a minute. We’ve got a little bit of a situation here.” 

She closed her door and I turned and said, “You got a 
caliper for Discount Tire? A guy called on it.” 

He looked at my mesh-back cap and said, “Look alive there, 
Slick. We got a sewer rat running around big as a ’coon.” 

And I said, “And we got a shitbox beemer clogging up our 
alignment pit.” 

A girl screamed and someone yelled, “There he goes!” and 
out of the corner of my eye I caught something a foot long 
and rust colored disappearing under the sedan. Flashlight 
knelt down behind the car and after a quick look said, “Shit, 
he’s got up in her undercarriage.” 

The parts guy said, “That don’t sound good.” 

Two-by-four said, “Rock the car. Bounce it and I’ll get him 
when he drops down.” 

Flashlight looked at exactly how close he’d have to stand to 
bounce the car, and quietly said, “Fuck that.” 

One of the salesmen yelled, “Get her to pull up and brake 
hard. That'll fix him.” 
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Two-by-four yelled at her and made big motions with his 
bat and when she cracked her window open just an inch, like 
maybe he might be crazy, he still yelled like she was way 
across the river. When she pulled up and stopped, the rat 
dropped down and ran, ran without thinking about where he 
might be running. I turned on my heels and drew back, and 
just before he reached me, the toe of my boot was there to 
meet him. My sore knee twinged and he sailed over the black 
sedan, dead before he hit the tile wall. It went quiet for a 
moment, then the salesman threw up both arms like a football 
ref and yelled, “And it’s good!” 

Flashlight and Two-by-four worked their way around to the 
other side of the car and Two-by-four poked at it a couple of 
times. I was watching her and she was watching me, and I 
don’t know why, but I took off my cap. Two-by-four opened 
her door, and she turned, wool skirt on leather, and paused 
with her ankles crossed. She looked at me, past the greasy 
jeans and the hard hands, and bowed. Not a big bow, from the 
waist, but a slow dip of the neck and head, lowering her eyes 
for just a breath. 

She said, “Thank you.” 

And Two-by-four said, “Youre welcome.” 

But I don’t think she was talking to him. 

Flashlight walked up to me and said, in a voice filled with 
hurt, “You didn’t have to kill him.” 

When I got back to the garage, Billy and Grimace were in 
the grubby little office with their heads together listening at 
the phone. Billy turned it back to his ear and said, “Yeah, he 
just come in the door. So why do you suppose the turd 
herding rats are all over at your shop? .. . Well, you know 
what they say, ‘Fuck the best, die like the rest.” 

Billy hung up and smiled. 

I said, “It’s ‘fuck with the best, not ‘fuck the best.” 

Billy said, “Is it?” 

Grimace looked at me with an eyebrow smeared sad by the 
phone and said, “Dang, Chief.” 

After work, I stopped by on the way home to visit Gwen’s 
mother Jeri, who lives in a little stick-built house under a two- 
hundred-year-old standing dead oak just waiting for the right 
gust of wind. Once Amber found a perfect arrowhead in the 
broken knot of a windfall branch, grown over and over again 
each spring, rising higher and higher. Jeri owns Miss Jerolee’s 
Trims ’n Tans and most people call her Miss Jerolee whether 
she’s working or not. She was nursing a cup of coffee at her 
dinette and she looked like she’d been painted with the 
powder off of those cheese curls Amber likes so much. Last 
year she fell asleep with a chemical whitening tray clamped 
between her teeth, and for months and months, until her 
cigarettes could stake another claim, it was like she had a light 
bulb turned on in her mouth every time she smiled. 

I said, “Is your tanning bed giving you trouble?” 

She held out an orange arm and said, “Bronze Goddess.’ 
You spray it on. It’s what the stars wear to the Golden Globes.” 

I said, “And I thought there was something wrong with our 
anes 
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She said, “I got it off the eBay.” 
I said, “You talk to her today?” 


She licked her thumb and worried a spot on her arm. She 
said, “Honey, she don’t call me no more. Not unless she needs 


cash 


I said, “You give her any?” 
She said, “Not since she broke in the shop. And I didn’t 


mean to then.” 


She lit up a menthol and rubbed the filter end against her 


teeth until it squeaked. 


gravel road so washed out that my shingle hatchet kept sliding 
up underneath the pedals and back again. An old woman on 
oxygen was asleep on the couch and a lady was selling loose 
gemstones on the Shopping Channel. Gwen was in the back 
bedroom in the dark, laid out side by side on the floor with a 


I said, “I drug her home again last night.” 
Pd tracked her out east of town, to a trailer home back a 








i 


EUGENE GLORIA 


A Psalm 


“Rose, oh pure contradiction” 
—Rilke 


Consider the rose, its head bent 
Heavy 
With its fancy of white petals. 


The fog that veils an unlit house 
Is drying on the line, 
Fastened by clothespins. 


Consider the body that is no longer 
The body, 
The fog dripping on the lawn, 


The wind making sails, 
My wife’s hand in a pot of clouds, 
Washing rice. 


The world is still alive. We will continue. 
Consider the rose bedded 
In the soft folds of fog, 


The bowl of rice on the table. 
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high school boy like they were dead. They were both dressed 
and his hand, slim and soft, was on top of hers as light as a 
feather. She’d sighed and whispered, “Tell me again.” Then I 
stepped between them and put my boot through the Sheetrock 
above his head. I stomped all the furniture to matchsticks and 
didn’t stop until Gwen got in the way of the vanity, crawling 
for the light of the open door. The boy balled up in one corner 
covering his head with his hands, and I pissed three beers 
down his back before I drug her out to the truck. 

Jeri said, “Smoking that makes her crazy, Honey. It’s 
poison.” 

I said, “I tore up a trailer. Pissed on some kid.” 

She shook her head and blew smoke out of her nose. 

I said, “Wasn’t his fault.” 

And she said, “No, but not yours neither. She’s my flesh and 
blood, but God help me, you've served your time.” 

I said, “But she’s my baby.” 

She said, “She’s my baby once too. You got another baby to 
worry about.” 

At the door I said, “Jeri, when are you going to let me fell 
this tree?” 

She said, “If you cut it down now, how’ll the insurance buy 
me a new house?” 

I looked up and said, “That’s not much of a plan, Jeri. You 
might just get squashed like a bug.” 

She said, “Next time your sister brings her down, come by 
the shop and Kim'll do her free.” Kim is the Korean girl that 
works for Jeri, and she paints tiny unicorns on Amber’s nails 
that look like they re running from one to the next. 

I stopped by Wendy’s and picked up a Frosty milk shake 
because that’s about the only thing Gwen can keep down 
anymore. There was a doe in the yard when I got home, and we 
stared at each other until I turned off the engine and she bolted 
through the pines. Gwen was still sleeping and the whole room 
smelled of rotting teeth. I untaped the oven mitts from her 
hands and rubbed at the adhesive caught in the fine hairs of her 
wrists. When she stretched you could see my boot laces in the 
big bruise coming up on her ribs. She smiled at me like a sleepy 
child, like she used to, like the last two years were a dream she'd 
already forgotten, and said, “Baby, be careful at work today.” 

I said, “I will. You want some Frosty?” 

She rolled on to her side and said, “No, I’m just going to 
catnap until Amber gets up for school.” 

Sometimes she forgets. I said, “Give her this.” I kissed her 
palm and wrapped her fingers tight around it and now she’s 
fast asleep. It’s what I used to do. 

I go out for a breath of air and set the Frosty down just 
outside the back door. Three beers from now I'll be too drunk 
to drive to Akron, too drunk to run without thinking about 
where I might be running, too drunk to find my pistol hidden 
up in the rafters of the tool shed. But I won't be too drunk to 
sit in the dark and watch him lick ice cream off his little black 
hands. And with any luck, I won't be too drunk to throw my 
hatchet through the screen door, at the night full of starlight 
gathered in the green behind his eyes. 
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SARAH KENNEDY 


Speaking in Tongues 


The woman 
leaps free 
of her folding chair, 


and the choir clears the way. 
A single 


note, then a wailing, 
hands flung heavenward— 


the shaking skirt testifies 


to the legs— 
ecstatic— 
bare toes dug into the dirt, Margery Kempe, 
weeping, 
fingers meeting God, kissing the lips 
her open body: 


of lepers, making them Christ— 
another St. Teresa, and here comes 
prone beneath 


mother Eve, 
the angel’s golden spear— mouth still moist, 
her pierced heart bled— tongue touched with fire. 
burned— How she is made 
and she bore it like a secret word, to tremble yet, 
confess. 
like the whole of creation— 
and here is The woman 


melts, stretches 
with her effort, 


a Venus rising 
from herself— 
her face 


a sheen of muscle and sweat— 
the preacher 


sits down: 
he sees a man 
could drown in it. 
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ADRIE KUSSEROW 


Webs 


Suspended above the palace of Indra is an enormous 
net that extends infinitely in all directions. A brilliant 
jewel is attached to each of the knots of the net. Each 
jewel contains and reflects the image of all the other 
jewels in the net, which sparkles in the magnificence of 
its totality. —The Avatamsaka Sutra 


We mothers meet on the playground, sun-hungry, 
kicking at scabs of ice, 
shuffling and bumping tired languages against each other, 
all too broken by winter 
to say how things really are— 


The bell rings, 
I wave to my daughter, small magician, 
all enigma, moon and mercury, 
shifting alchemy of low blood sugar, 
Harry Potter and Dutch DNA, 
all day her mood refracting and reflecting 
the whims of the queen bees 
in her first grade hive. 


She labors into the car, 
hauling her Sisyphean pink knapsack 
stuffed with assessments and assignments, 
endless trelliswork of No Child Left Behind 
around which the billion follicles of her imagination 
are trained to weave. 


Sometimes we don’t have time to do better 
I say to myself in the car, 
wincing at my generic query about her day, 
she faithfully delivering her monosyllabic assessment 
as we drive home, through the whirling snowflakes, 
stale comments lacing and braiding together 
as we reach from front seat to back, 
between the jewels of mouths and eyes, 
tired word stitched to tired word, 
this ritual of rough encapsulations 
of infinite reflections upon infinite reactions, 
our mouths the blinking cheap motels of the stars and heavens, 
still, a noble kind of reaching, 
a dogged kind of loving, 
weaving its own coarse net 
through the gleaming fields of winter. 
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ELIZABETH REES 


Death of a Daughter 


The mother freezes in grief: 
she’s a statue, not a guard; 
she couldn't stop the thief. 


Because you put on her dress 
before you hung yourself, 
because it couldn't be less 


clear or how could you satisfy 
that teeming need to shock? 
You wanted her to die. 


So this is what you gave: 
a sharp and crazy laugh 
spitting fire from the grave. 


The mother freezes in grief: 
she’s frozen and burning; 
she couldn't stop the thief. 


Over and over your mother 
remembers that she is alive. 
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The Secret Ambition of Trees 


A STORY BY KATHRYN L. HUBER 











his is the first thing that happened when the wind 

began to change: the trees began to right themselves 

and the buildings started leaning. It happened slowly at 
first. All over the city, the trunks of ancient sycamores and 
drooping eucalyptus cracked and groaned. It was difficult for 
Caroline to sleep at night because of the creaking. In the 
mornings entire streets were covered with strange puzzle- 
piece shapes of bark, and long, pink twists of eucalyptus 


drifted about the city in the wind. 
It was not a cold wind. It was warm and fierce. When 


Caroline awoke for school in the morning, she could feel its 
force and heat seeping into the house through the seams 
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around her bedroom window, lifting the edges of the curtains 
in a frantic sort of fluttering. 

“There is wind again,’ Caroline told her mother at the 
breakfast table. Her mother was winding a long, rose-colored 
scarf around her carefully combed hair. A pair of sunglasses 
hung from the opening of her blouse. 

“Be sure to braid your hair,” her mother told her. And 
Caroline complied. 

The wind is changing us, Caroline mused on her walk to 
school. She hadn't braided her hair since before her First 
Communion. And her mother never used to wear scarves to 
work. All the adults that waited at bus stations and emerged 
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from underground parking structures wore hooded sweatshirts 


and long coats that flickered at the ankles. And everyone 
wore sunglasses now, to protect their eyes from dust and bits 
of broken leaf. We look like spies, thought Caroline, or 
refugees. 

The lawn in front of her high school was lined with once- 
gnarled sycamore trees that had been 
alive since the 1920’s. Older than me, 
thought Caroline, older than everyone 
who matters to me. The trees had 
become almost perfectly vertical, no 
leaning trunks or rippling bark, their 
branches rigid and unmoving, made 
bare by the blustering wind. 

Deep beneath the surface of the city, the roots of trees were 
also shifting. Sidewalks were cracking and asphalt was split- 
ting. Thick, battered roots that had always protruded above 
the ground were gradually descending into the earth. Whole 
sections of the high school lawn had sunk in, creating moon- 
like craters across the wet, morning grass. The craters filled 
with sprinkler water; and small, green leaves swirled on the 
surface of the puddles. 

Gingerly, Caroline stepped across the puddle-spotted lawn 
and made her way up the fractured concrete pathway to the 
swimming pool. The chain link fence around the pool was 
clogged with litter and dried leaf. 

A gangly student with an uneven suntan was scooping 
up leaves from the surface of the pool with a long-handled 
net. 

“Hello, Nelson,” she said to him. Caroline felt slightly irri- 
tated that the pool was not yet ready for swimming. 

“Coach says he doesn’t know how much longer we can have 
swim practice,” Nelson told her. “The filter keeps getting 
clogged and the surrounding concrete is cracking.” 

Caroline nodded. 

“It’s like a lake,” she said, staring at the pool with its murky 
bottom of dust and bark, the surface of glossy wet leaves. 

“Are you going to swim in it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Caroline told him. Caroline loved swimming. 

Nelson shrugged his shoulders and continued scooping 
leaves. 

When Caroline emerged from the locker room, Nelson was 
no longer around, but the surface of the pool was mostly 
clean. Caroline stood at the edge of the pool, her feet curling 
around the concrete rim, her body leaning into the warm, 
thick wind. She bent forward and dove into the water. It was 

greasy and soothing against her skin. 

When Caroline finally slid into a desk in her homeroom 
class, a friend of hers from the swim team leaned over and 
questioned Caroline about her wet hair. 

“Oh my god,” she said, “did you go swimming?” 

“Yes,” Caroline told her. 

“I didn’t go. Coach is going to cancel practice anyway.” 

“Why?” asked Caroline. 

“Because it’s too dangerous.” 
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_.. their branches 
rigid and unmoving, 
made bare by the 
blustering wind. 


“What’s dangerous?” 

“The wind, I guess, and the trees. A branch could fall in or 
something.” 

“But there haven’t been any branches falling. Only 
leaves.” 

“The news says a mansion fell down in the mountains.” 

“We don’t live in the mountains.” 

The other girl shrugged her shoul- 
ders and leaned down low in her seat. 
She turned her head to the windows. 
A few of the parents from the PTA 
had spent last Saturday at the high 
school taping up the inside of each 
window with thick strips of masking 
tape. 

Caroline followed her friend’s gaze. Outside the newly 
triangular panes, teenagers huddled in close groups as the 
wind pressed against their clothing, wrinkling fabric and 
outlining the forms of their bodies. Leaves lifted upward into 
the air. A tall boy reached out and grabbed one as it drifted by, 
crushing it in his fist and sprinkling the remains on top of his 
girlfriend’s dark hair. 

Caroline didn’t want to admit to her friend that there 
hadn’t been a swim practice. Nelson never returned and 
Coach didn’t show up. Some members from the varsity team 
arrived with their duffle bags and examined the pool. They 
waited a few moments for an adult, and then left. Caroline 
had been the only one in the water. 

Despite Nelson’s efforts with the pool net, the water had 
been dirty. It was no longer turquoise green in color, but a 
cloudy, grayish blue. Bits of plant matter and insect carcasses 
drifted across Caroline’s vision, and twice she had to kick 
away a foil wrapper from a school lunch item. The bit of silver 
package glinted beneath the surface of the water and 
descended slowly like a lazy fish. 

Swimming in the dirty pool reminded Caroline of the 
summers she used to spend at the lakehouse of her paternal 
grandmother. The house had thick, wooden shingles painted a 
marine blue and more rooms than Caroline had ever seen in a 
residential building. When Caroline was a very little girl, she 
asked her grandmother if the lakehouse was, in fact, a 
mansion. 

“Oh no, dearie, it’s just a summer home,” her grandmother 
replied. 

“Why does it have so many bedrooms?” 

“Well, I wanted a place with lots of bedrooms so all my 
friends and family would come to visit me.” 

Caroline’s grandmother enjoyed recalling the memory of 
this conversation whenever anyone new came to visit the 
lakehouse. 

“A mansion, can you imagine?” Caroline’s grandmother 
would tell the friends. 

“What a charming thing to say.” 

“Well, she didn’t know better; poor thing lives in an 
apartment.” 
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Although many of the apartments in the city where 
Caroline lived were arranged around communal swimming 
pools, Caroline’s apartment was not one of them. 

When Caroline was in elementary school she took after- 
school swimming lessons for the entire month of June. The 
lessons were offered by the YMCA and held at the shallow 
end of the outdoor public pool. The swimming classes were 
large and included several children from Caroline’s neigh- 
borhood, most of whom Caroline found annoying or inci- 
dental. The swimming instructor was always a teenager with 
ruddy cheeks and shoulders peeling from sunburn. Usually 
the instructor spent a lot of time shouting and requiring 
that the children float like corpses or travel back and forth 
across the pool attached to kickboards. Very rarely were the 
children allowed to submerge their entire heads underwater. 
Caroline would have preferred to skip the lessons, but her 
parents were adamant in their assertion that the lessons were 
necessary if Caroline wished to go swimming alone in her 
grandmother’s lake. 

When school let out and June was over, Caroline counted 
the days until she and her parents left for the lakehouse. 

Although the lakehouse was always filled with people, few 
of the guests ever went swimming. Instead they played 
backgammon or read magazines. They drank wine and talked 
loudly and listened to classical music recordings. Occasionally 
they took walks along the shoreline searching for smooth 
stones to skip across the water’s surface. 

This left the depths of the lake to Caroline, who spent entire 
summers in a variety of damp swimsuits. She would begin 
swimming exactly an hour after breakfast and emerge to join 
the adults when it was dark or time to eat. 

Caroline enjoyed the dusky waters of the lake: the slippery 
lake plants that lashed at her ankles, the sunfish that bit her 
heels if she treaded water too slowly. Because she was the 
lone swimmer, she felt that her underwater experiences 
distinguished her in some way. Submerged within the 
enormous world of all that water, her long hair floating 
weightless around her, Caroline felt wise and somewhat 
magical. 

“She’s a little lake monster,” Caroline’s grandmother would 
say. 

When the sun was about to set, Caroline’s father would look 
for her, calling: “Where’s my mermaid?” Caroline would sit on 
his lap underneath a blanket and watch the red sun sink into 
the pine trees beyond the opposite shore of the lake. Her 
father talked loudly from his wide Adirondack chair, and her 
mother leaned over the deck railing and smoked cigarettes 
with other distracted, female visitors. Gradually the sky would 
darken and Caroline would fall asleep. 

“T much prefer a lakehouse to a seaside cottage,” Caroline's 
grandmother would announce to no one in particular. “The 
wind is too strong by the ocean.” 

Once Caroline had overheard her mother speaking to the 
girlfriend of an uncle: “Don’t kid yourself. If the old lady 
could afford a house in the Hamptons, she’d sell this place in 
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a second.” Caroline had been instantly worried. She feared 
that if her grandmother abandoned the lakehouse the unique 
and otherworldly experience of being alone and adrift under- 
water would be lost forever. 

As it happened, her grandmother did not sell the lakehouse, 
but Caroline’s summers there came to an end. Caroline’s 
parents announced their divorce a few weeks after Caroline 
turned thirteen, and Caroline’s father took a full-time 
teaching position at a less prestigious university in a different, 
snowy city across the country. 

“Tf it means that much to you,” Caroline’s mother told 
her, “Why don’t you ask your father if the two of you can 
visit your grandmother at the lakehouse? I’m sure she’d be 
glad to see you.” But Caroline was not entirely convinced 
that her grandmother would be glad to see her, and her 
father never invited Caroline to visit him during the 
summertime. 

When she got to high school, Caroline joined the swim 
team. 

“Tm surprised you didn’t make varsity,’ her mother 
commented when Caroline informed her of the tryout 
results. “You've always been such a good swimmer.” 
Caroline’s mother leaned over and kissed Caroline’s hair. 
“Maybe next year,” she consoled her. Caroline had shrugged, 
unable to explain that it didn’t matter to her which team she 
was on. She wasn’t interested in racing. She didn’t want to 
splash in and out of the pool as quickly as possible, but 
rather, hold her breath and stay underwater for as long as 
she could. 

It was for this reason that Caroline chose the morning swim 
practice. There were fewer students in the pool in the 
morning, and Coach was less alert. He stood on the sidelines 
with his windbreaker zipped over his stomach, sipping coffee, 
and only occasionally mustering the necessary energy to yell 
at the students to swim faster or complete a cleaner flip-turn. 
Caroline had enjoyed having the entire high school swimming 
pool to herself for once. 

“Ts the afternoon practice also going to be canceled?” 
Caroline asked her teammate. 

“What?” the other girl said, distractedly. She was drawing a 
row of identical miniature daises along the bottom of a home- 
work paper. 

“The afternoon practice?” Caroline asked again. “Are they 
still having that one?” 

“I don’t think so,” the girl replied. “Do you think they'll fire 
Coach?” 

Listening to her teammate discuss the imminent end of 
swim practice filled Caroline with a sense of anxiety. If she 
showed up at the pool tomorrow, would the gate in the chain- 
link fence be open? Would Nelson be clearing leaves? And 
how long would she be able to continue swimming if he 
stopped cleaning the surface? Would the wind ever be still 
again? Would the city ever be clean? 

“Hey, her friend said suddenly. “I said, do you think they’re 
going to fire Coach?” 
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“What? No,” Caroline told her. “But maybe he'll just stop 
coming.” 

Due to the strong winds and shifting trees, many people 
were no longer entering the city. And there were rumors that, 
high in the hills, the rich were packing their belongings and 
abandoning the homes inside their gated communities. 

Last week, the vice principal held an 
assembly. He stood in the center of the 
auditorium stage and explained to the 
students that high winds and flurries 
of leaves made it difficult for many 
commuting teachers to successfully 
navigate their way to work. The week 
before, a drill team instructor had lost 
control of her compact car in an 
especially forceful burst of wind. 
Although relatively unharmed, she had collided with a 
concrete divider and drill team practice had been suspended 
indefinitely. “It’s up to all of us,” the vice principal had 
pleaded, “to hold the school together until the weather 
changes.” 

“Maybe they'll cancel classes,” her friend murmured. “That 
would be cool.” 

“Yeah. Caroline answered. The bell sounded and the two 
girls gathered their textbooks. 

Stretched across the hallway was an enormous yellow 
banner with the slogan Be Good to Your Substitute printed in 
multi-colored poster paint. The Associated Student Body, 
under the direction of the vice principal, had painted the 
banner, and for the most part the students were compliant 
with the vibrant instruction. The substitutes were disoriented, 
sneezing people who assigned homework pages from the 
required textbooks and allowed students to talk amongst 
themselves until the end of class. The substitute in Caroline's 
world history class was a retired Korean War veteran, who 
read aloud from the newspaper: long, meandering articles on 
environmental destruction and the long-term consequences of 
changes in root systems. 

“T hope youre paying attention,” he said to the students 
when their eyes glazed over or they appeared to be otherwise 
not listening. 

Caroline’s favorite class was English. The teacher was a 
young man with clear skin and a scant, reddish beard. He 
wore faded T-shirts with silk-screened pictures of Bob Marley 
and Che Guevara. He was recently arrived from an out-of- 
state graduate program and often expressed to the students 
his pleasure at being able to teach in a place of great need. 

“You guys are the future,” he would say to them exuber- 
antly. And sometimes, Caroline believed him. Currently, the 
class was reading The Odyssey, which Caroline enjoyed 
because it was about exotic journeys and strange creatures 
and a ship upon the sea. Caroline would have liked to explore 
some of the strangeness of the story, but her teacher was more 
intent on heroism. “Do you see,” he implored the students 
with his hands outstretched in front of him, “do you see how 
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“You guys are the 
future,” he would say 
to them exuberantly. 
And sometimes, 
Caroline believed him. 


Ulysses shapes his own destiny?” Actually, Caroline didn’t see. 
To her it seemed as if Ulysses was drifting from place to place 
in a meandering and rather random journey home. But 
according to her teacher, characters in novels did only one of 
two things. They either succeeded at rebelling against the fates 
and forces that oppressed them, or they failed even to rebel 
and lived out their lives in depression 
and regret. 

Caroline often felt like her own life 
was out of her control. In the most 
recent holiday card her father had sent 
her, he had included a glossy photo- 
graph with a printed inscription: Best 
Wishes from the Two of Us. The second 
person in the photograph was her 
father’s new girlfriend, a youngish 
woman with short, feathery hair and a striped bikini. In the 
picture, her father and his girlfriend were smiling and they 
had their arms around each other. The picture was taken on 
the deck of her grandmother’s lakehouse. 

“Well,” Caroline’s mother had remarked when Caroline 
showed her the photograph, “that’s an interesting choice for a 
holiday picture. Have you met her?” 

“Yes” said Caroline. “She was there for Thanksgiving.” 

“What is she like?” 

“I don’t know. Nice, I guess. She’s getting her graduate 
degree in philosophy.” 

“Of course she is,” Caroline’s mother had replied with a 
small smile. 

Sometimes, when Caroline gazed upon the earnest, intel- 
lectual face of her English teacher, she considered telling him 
about her mother. She could tell him that her mother was 
beautiful, and that she put on delicate silver reading glasses 
and read novels each night before going to sleep. She could 
tell him that long ago her mother had gotten a graduate 
degree in English literature and that she rolled her eyes when 
she noticed misspellings in the newspaper. Perhaps, if she 
mentioned these things, her English teacher would express 
curiosity and request a parent conference. He would invite 
her mother to the movies. The two of them would stand 
close together in the ticket line outside the theater. The wind 
would twist around them and lift up the corners of their 
clothing. 

When Caroline arrived at her English classroom, the 
students were whispering and her English teacher was 
standing very still behind the podium. His face was tipped 
downward, as if in meditation, and his tangled red hair 
obscured his eyes. 

“What’s going on,” asked someone behind her in a hushed 
voice. “Why are we whispering?” 

Caroline took her seat. The school bell rang and silenced 
the remaining murmurs of student conversation. The only 
sounds inside the classroom were the outside sounds of 
creaking trees and leaves scuttling across the taped-up 
windows. 
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Slowly, her English teacher lifted his head. He pressed his 
hands together and rested the tips of his fingers gently against 
his lips. When he began to speak, his voice was hushed and 
serious. He said: “We know the trees are moving. Not only 
above ground, but below ground as well. Scientists tell us the 
roots of trees are straightening and extending. The founda- 
tions of buildings are in jeopardy. Earlier this morning, a 
water main burst within the downtown area of the city. This is 
it, guys. This is the end.” 

The English teacher threw up his hands in a dignified 
gesture of defeat. “I’m sorry, guys, but I’m going home,” he 
told them.“I’'m going back to Connecticut.” Caroline 
wondered what Connecticut looked like. Such a place would 
have snow in the winter. The landscape would be elegant and 
serene, filled with drooping, silent trees. 

“Listen,” the English teacher continued. “It’s time for us to 
get out of here. Pack up our stuff and get the hell out of this 
city already.” 

“T can’t leave,” a student told him, “what about my family, 
man? What about my dad?” 

“Watch the news,” the English teacher told him, picking up 
a remote and switching on the overhead television. “It’s an 
environmental apocalypse out there. If you’re smart, you'll 
leave.” 

On the television, a female news reporter in a yellow rain 
slicker was shouting into a microphone. Behind her a noisy 
geyser of dirty water was bursting upward from a crevasse in 
the asphalt. Rescue workers were on the scene, using hoses 
and machines to suck up the gushing spray. 

Another channel featured the mayor delivering a press 
conference in which he declared the situation with the water 
and the trees a minor emergency. He had requested help from 
the federal government and financial aid was expected 
promptly. In the meantime, he advised the citizens to remain 
calm and to go about their lives exactly as if nothing were 
happening. There was no need for parents to keep their chil- 
dren home from school; very few city schools had significant 
amounts of trees upon their properties. 

Caroline redirected her attention to her English teacher. He 
had wandered away from the students and was standing close 
to the windows with his hands in the back pockets of his 
jeans, staring at the buckling sidewalk and the delicate descent 
of swirling leaves. Caroline thought briefly about approaching 
him and saying something, saying thank you maybe, or please, 
but he seemed too distant to be disturbed. He seemed as if he 
had already left them. 

Aggressively someone tapped Caroline on her shoulder. She 
turned around and saw a muscular boy with dark hair, clear 
skin, and glittering stud earrings. He was not the type of boy 
who would normally talk to Caroline. He held out a folded-up 
piece of notebook paper. 

“Take it,” he said, noticing her hesitancy. “It’s not from me. 
It’s from Nelson.” 

“Thank you,” she whispered, but the boy appeared not to 
have heard her. 
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Caroline unfolded the note. In small cramped handwriting 
Nelson had written: Caroline, are you still going swimming 
tomorrow? Nelson. 

Caroline turned around and looked at the handsome boy 
behind her. His young face was emotionless as he gazed 
upward at the TV “Tell him yes,” Caroline whispered. “Tell 
him I’m going swimming.” But the boy had already gone back 
to ignoring her. 

On the television screen above them, people were using 
chainsaws to chop down trees. Hunched and tense, a thick 
man in long sleeves leaned forward into the wind and strained 
to press the shaking saw into the trunk of an enormous 
grapefruit tree. Noisy and defiant, he shouted boldly about 
protecting home and family. Sawdust swirled around his face 
as he shouted. The tree above him cracked and groaned, drop- 
ping its few remaining fruits on the ground around his feet. 

The image of men cutting down trees stayed with Caroline 
as she walked home from school. The neighborhood she lived 
in was an old one. Even before the trees started straightening, 
the sidewalk squares were cracked and jagged, the asphalt 
patchy and filled with potholes. Most of the houses had 
chipped paint, dusty windows, and missing rooftop shingles. 
The flaking stucco on the apartment buildings had all been 
sun-bleached into pale, pale pastel colors. The bits of fence 
and balcony were warped and rusty. Only the trees look truly 
pretty, Caroline mused. They lent beauty to everything, just by 
being dignified and natural and old. 

Caroline reached out and touched her fingertips to the raw, 
pink trunk of the eucalyptus tree that lined the driveway of 
her apartment building. She splayed her fingers wide and 
pressed her palm against the tree. Beneath the bark she felt a 
slight warmth, a tingling. 

“Caroline, what are you doing?” Her mother’s voice was 
urgent. Caroline removed her hand from the tree. Further 
down the driveway, Caroline’s mother was standing by the open 
trunk of her parked car, a bag of groceries under each arm. 

“Why aren’t you at work?” Caroline asked her. 

“My boss let us off early to buy some emergency things.” 

“Do you still have a job?” 

“Yes, I still have a job.” 

“Are you going to work tomorrow?” 

“As far as I know. I mean, I think so. Help me with these 
things.” 

Caroline reached down into the trunk. Her mother had 
purchased bottled water and bags of canned goods: refried 
beans, stewed tomatoes, and peach halves packed in syrup. 

“The mayor said we can still go to school,’ Caroline told her 
mother. 

“T wonder if the mayor’s kids are still in school,” Caroline’s 
mother muttered back. Then she said, “Look Caroline, we 
need to be realistic, I’m not sure how much longer we can stay 
in the city. On the news, they showed a picture of a brand- 
new, granite skyscraper. It had a crack in it as tall as this 
apartment building. We should think about packing. We 
might have to leave.” 
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“There aren't any cracks in our building.” 

“Do you really want to wait around until it starts cracking?” 

“What’s going to happen to the city?” 

“T don’t know, Caroline, but I’ve talked to your father—” 

“You talked to Daddy?” 

“Yes, and we talked about how maybe you should go and 
live with him for a while. He’s living at 
the lakehouse now. You always liked the 
lakehouse, remember?” 

“What will happen to you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose I'll live 
with my sister in Kentucky.” 

“But she doesn’t like you.” 

“Still” Caroline’s mother said, “she’s 
family.” Caroline brought in the last bag 
of groceries and locked the kitchen door. She watched her 
mother take off her sunglasses and unwind the rose-colored 
scarf from around her face. Her cheeks were flushed and her 
eyes were dark and wet from the wind. She looked beautiful. 

Caroline thought about her English teacher. She wondered 
if he had left the city, if he was already driving fast and far 
away in his gleaming silver Prius. She considered telling her 
mother about her English teacher’s reasons for leaving, but 
there didn’t seem to be any reason to mention him anymore. 

That night, Caroline’s father called her on the telephone. 

“Hey there,” he said cheerfully, “How’s my little mermaid?” 

“Fine.” 

“How are things out there? Your mom says they’re kind of 
scary.” 

“They're okay,” Caroline told him. “It’s just really windy.” 

“Well, said Caroline’s father, “the two of us have talked 
things over—” 

“You and mommy?” 

“No, me and—” 

“Oh? 

“Anyway, we ve talked things over and we both agree it 
might be best if you came to live with us for a while. And 
guess what else? I don’t know if I told you already, but we're 
going to have a baby—” 

“You hadn’t told me,” Caroline told her father. 

“Well, we just found out. Anyway you could help out with 
the new baby, when it comes. It will be fun to have a brother, 
don’t you think?” 

“T guess so.” 

“We're living at the lakehouse now. Did your mom tell you?” 

“Yeah.” 

“So, when your mom decides things are too crazy out there, 
you let us know, and we'll fly you out here. It’s really pretty in 
the winter. I don’t think you've ever been to the lakehouse in 
the winter before, have you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, anyway, don’t worry too much about the crazy 
weather. Your dad’s going to take care of you. Everything’s 
going to be okay, sweetheart. Everything’s going to be great.” 

“I love you, Daddy.” 
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The act of swimming 
alone in a dirty pool 
had become suddenly 
unacceptable and 
dangerous. 


“I love you, too, sweetie. Put your mom on the phone.” 

Caroline handed the receiver to her mother, who held it far 
away from her body while asking Caroline to please give her 
some privacy. 

Caroline went into her bedroom and unpacked her things 
from school. At the bottom of her backpack was a tattered, 
paperback copy of The Odyssey. The 
name of her high school was written 
across the cover in black Sharpie. 
Caroline wondered if she and her 
classmates would continue to discuss 
the book now that the English teacher 
had left them. It was more likely, she 
supposed, that the substitute would 
read aloud to them from the news- 
paper or have them watch TV. 

Caroline had placed Nelson’s note inside the pages of The 
Odyssey. When she turned the book upside down and shook it 
gently, the small square of notebook paper tumbled out from 
deep within the center pages of the paperback. Caroline read 
the note again slowly: Caroline, are you still going swimming 
tomorrow? Nelson. 

Caroline decided to interpret Nelson’s question as a sign of 
approval, a sort of unspoken respect for her decision to 
continue swimming, even though the act of swimming alone 
in a dirty pool had become suddenly unacceptable and 
dangerous without anyone having to say so. 

Caroline sat at her desk and tried to remember the specifics 
of what Nelson looked like: his sun-brown skin and thin 
muscular arms, the way his long body bent in an awkward 
curve as he moved the aqua blue handle of the pool net. 
Tomorrow she would pay more attention to his face: whether 
or not his eyes were brown or black, what his lips looked like 
when he spoke or smiled. 

Caroline listened to the moaning of the wind and the 
creaking of the trees. Despite the newscasts and her parents’ 
suggestion that she move across the country, the sound of the 
wind was exhilarating. She was flattered that Nelson would 
write her a letter. 

The next morning, Caroline got up earlier than usual. The 
wind had subsided somewhat, but the warm air still fluttered 
the curtains. Beyond the curtains, the visible bit of sky was 
dark, marred with geometric blue black shapes of buildings and 
trunks of trees. Caroline reread Nelson’s note. She felt confident 
that he would be there before school. He would smile at her 
with a secret sort of understanding and elegantly skim away the 
debris on the surface of the water. She would go swimming and 
when she emerged, wet and cold, the wind would be there, not 
threatening, but warm and soothing against her skin. 

She slipped Nelson’s note back into her copy of The Odyssey 
and put the book into her backpack. She chose her favorite 
swimsuit: a vibrant, marine blue with streaks of neon green. 
She braided her hair and pulled on jeans and a hooded sweat- 
shirt. She sat on the edge of her bed and waited patiently in 
the early morning silence. 
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Last night, after her father’s phone call, Caroline and her 
mother had discussed many things. They discussed when 
Caroline should go and live with her father, and decided that 
as soon as the mayor announced a voluntary evacuation they 
would leave. In the meantime, they would take steps to 
prepare themselves. They would pack up their things. 
Caroline agreed to assist with the packing if her mother 
would ask her aunt about Caroline coming to live in 
Kentucky. “I don’t think your father’s going to be very happy 
if you pick your aunt over him,” her mother had told her. 
“Besides, it’s not forever, Caroline. It’s only until the trees...” 
But then Caroline’s mother had stopped speaking because 
nobody knew when the wind would cease blowing, or the 
trees would stop moving. 

Caroline’s mother also discussed with her whether or not 
Caroline should continue attending school. After all, 
Caroline’s high school was an old one with art deco reliefs of 
angels holding scrolls. It was one of the few city high schools 
surrounded by a perimeter of large trees. 

“Other kids are still going,” Caroline had said, thinking of 
Nelson. 

“I don’t really care what other kids are doing. Are there any 
teachers left?” 

“Yes.” But Caroline had neglected to mention how few. 

Inside her bedroom, Caroline waited until she heard her 
mother’s muffled footsteps shuffle down the hallway to the 
bathroom. Caroline planned to leave the house, while her 
mother was showering. That way her mother couldn’t change 
her mind over breakfast and decide that today was the day 
Caroline should stop attending school. When Caroline heard 
the sound of running water, she picked up her backpack and 
slipped quietly out of the apartment. 

Outside, the sky had lightened somewhat into a soft and 
glowing shade of grey. The straightened branches of trees cast 
intersecting lines of faint shadow across buildings and side- 
walks and the center of the street. The shadows created the 
illusion that the entire city was encased in a delicate and intri- 
cate net. It’s like we’re captured, thought Caroline, or maybe 
we're safe. 

When Caroline arrived at her high school, the lawns and 
the sidewalks were empty. She was surprised how large the 
school seemed without the students to fill up the space 
around the buildings. The faded brick structures extended the 
entire length of the block. The few students who had also 
arrived early were scattered across the property, sitting silently 
in baggy clothing on the edges of street curbs and leaning 
against the metal handrails that lined the steps of the school 
entrance. 

The pathway to the pool was not swept, and the wind 
rustled bits of litter back and forth across the broken 
concrete. The pool gate was secured shut with a rusty chain 
and padlock. Nelson was nowhere to be seen. It’s still early, 
thought Caroline, he’ll come; he'll have a key. She peered 
past the fence, anxious to see the wind ripple the surface of 
the water. And it was then that she realized: somehow, at 
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sometime during the evening, the pool had been drained. 
The exposed tiles were a chalky and insubstantial shade of 
blue. The bottom of the pool was filled with several inches 
of mud and debris. There was an ominous-looking crack in 
the concrete beneath one of the diving platforms. 

Caroline felt her heart seize up. Then, there was a voice 
behind her. 

It was Nelson. “The pool was like that when I got here,” he 
told her. Caroline turned around and looked at him. His eyes 
were amber green. 

“Who drained it?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. The janitor. Or the assistant principal, 
maybe. Do you still want to go swimming?” 

“How can I? There isn’t any water.” 

“Not here,” Nelson said. “Somewhere else. Up in the moun- 
tains. All those rich people have pools.” 

“Yeah, but they won't let us use them.” 

“They're gone. They left already,” Nelson told her. “Haven't 
you been watching the news?” Vaguely, Caroline recalled some 
television footage: large moving vans, SUVs strapped with 
suitcases and skis, convertibles with the tops down and the 
backseats filled with floor lamps and furniture.The vehicles 
had been caravanning down the winding mountain road and 
onto the freeway to get far away from the city. 

“How will we get there?” Caroline asked. 

“Tve got a car. Let’s go,” Nelson said. “It ll be fun.” 

“What about school?” 

Nelson shrugged and looked past Caroline at the cracked 
and empty pool. Caroline considered the fact that her English 
teacher was halfway to Connecticut. The substitute probably 
wouldn’t even have them read The Odyssey. 

“Okay,” said Caroline. “Let’s leave. Let’s go swimming.” 

Nelson’s car was parked across the street from the school. It 
was dull brown in color with a large dent on the passenger 
side. The door on that side wouldn't open, so Caroline 
climbed over the driver’s seat to sit down. 

Nelson held the steering wheel firmly with both hands and 
pulled the car away from the curb. I can’t believe I’m skipping 
school, thought Caroline. A few weeks ago, she would never 
have skipped school. A few weeks ago, no one would have 
asked her to. But things are different now, Caroline told herself. 
Now there is wind and straight trees and a city without teachers 
or rich people. She gazed out her window at the pale brick 
buildings, at the angels holding scrolls of paper, at the motto 
engraved in stone above the entrance of the school: In All 
Things Seek Wisdom. 

Pretty soon, Caroline mused, I won’t even be attending this 
high school. She wondered what high schools looked like on 
the other side of the country. Smaller probably. She tried to 
remember if the little town near the lakehouse even had a 
high school. Maybe she would ride a bus. Or maybe she 
would go to school in Kentucky. 

She considered asking Nelson if his family planned to 
leave the city. Instead, she gazed out the window. The sky 
was brightening to a dull, bleached-out shade of blue. 
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Crows flapped their wings awkwardly on the tops of 
telephone wires and traffic lights and storefront signs. 
Nelson drove through neighborhoods of flaking stucco 
apartment buildings. He drove through neighborhoods 
of small houses with dry front lawns, and later through 
neighborhoods of large houses with front porches and 
white fences and birdbaths filled 
with leaves. Finally, they came to the 
gated entrance at the base of the 
mountain. 

There was a guard shack shaped like 
a castle turret and a white gate that 
swung back and forth in the wind, 
dragging a bit of broken chain on the 
ground. The guard shack was empty. 
Two of the windows had been broken, and the inside was 
filled with leaves. “You have to hold the gate open so we can 
drive through,” Nelson told Caroline. He got out of the car 
so Caroline could climb over the driver’s seat. Holding the 
gate open was harder than she had expected it to be. She had 
to lean against it and use both hands to push it into the 
wind. 

As soon as Nelson drove the car through, Caroline released 
the gate. It swung past her with enormous force, sending up 
swirls of dust and leaves. The gate banged shut with a loud, 
clattering sound. Caroline stared ahead at the winding road 
lined with mansions, wide-open lawns, and delicate, strange- 
looking trees. She listened to the echoing sounds made by 
the gate and was filled with a sudden sense of excitement. 

It felt as if she were on an adventure. And it felt as if it was 
a good one. They weren't doing anything wrong, not really. 
The rich people were gone, and there was no one left at 
school to teach them. Why shouldn't they come up here? 
Why shouldn’t they stare at beautiful houses and swim in 
abandoned pools? Maybe she and Nelson were seizing their 
destinies. 

“This is fun,” Caroline told Nelson when she got back in the 
car. 

“T told you,” he said. And when he smiled at her, it was a 
sideways smile. 

“Do you still want to go swimming?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Caroline, “yes, I do.” 

She rolled down the window and pulled the rubber band 
away from the bottom of her braid. Warm wind entered the 
car, pressing against her cheeks and lifting her hair away from 
her scalp. 

“You look pretty like that,” said Nelson. And Caroline was 
surprised to find that she believed him. “Thank you,” she said. 
She looked out the window at the trees alongside the road. 
They had tall, delicate trunks that split into upright branches 
so numerous and so thin that the tops of the trees looked like 
firework explosions. They looked familiar, but Caroline was 
unable to identify them. When the wind blew, the slender 
branches of the trees twitched and trembled in their attempt 
to remain uplifted and unbent. 
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A pair of gargoyles 
with dragon wings 
and distorted 
expressions guarded 
the front entrance. 


Nelson thought she was looking at mansions. “Which one 
do you want to live in?” he asked her. Caroline thought back 
to when she was a little girl. During Christmas time, the 
people who lived on the mountain would open up the white 
gate and let the guard inside the turret wave through all the 
people from other parts of the city who wanted to see 
mansions adorned in Christmas lights. 
Caroline’s mother would pack a 
Thermos of hot cocoa. Caroline’s 
father would turn the radio to a 
station of only Christmas carols. 
Caroline would sit beneath a blanket 
in the backseat and stare out the 
window at the ornately illuminated 
estates. 

There was one home, in particular, that she remembered. 
It was built like a castle, with stone walls and towers and 
brightly colored stained-glass windows that had pictures of 
shields and crowns. Every year, the castle was decorated 
with white lights. On the seemingly endless front lawn 
were statues of deer and spiral-shaped pine trees wrapped 
in the same white lights. The estate looked like an 
enchanted, snow-sparkling forest with a fairy castle in the 
background. 

“Do you remember that house with the deer and all the 
lights in white?” 

“Huh?” Nelson answered. 

“Have you ever been up here during Christmas time?” 
Caroline asked him. 

“Nah. My mom was always working.” 

“Well, there was this one house. It kind of looked like a 
castles 

Nelson nodded. “When you find it, let me know,” he said. 

Caroline started paying attention to the houses. They all 
seemed to have a theme. There were sprawling haciendas with 
red tile roofs and courtyards lined with arches. There were 
grandiose Victorians with wraparound porches and intricate 
gingerbread trim. There were houses with white walls and 
blue doors that looked like they came from a National 
Geographic article on Greece. And then, suddenly, there it was: 
the castle. 

“T think that’s it,’ Caroline told Nelson. 

Nelson turned left and drove up the enormous, overgrown 
driveway. He turned off the engine and got out of the car. 
Caroline climbed over the front seat and joined him. Together, 
they stood in the driveway and stared up at the house. Up 
close, the castle looked different than she had expected. It 
looked very cold and very gray. The stones that made up the 
walls were large and clumsy looking. Someone had thrown 
rocks at the stained-glass windows. A pair of gargoyles with 
dragon wings and distorted expressions guarded the front 
entrance. 

“So this is it?” Nelson asked. “This is the house you would 
pick?” 

“I think so,” said Caroline. 
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“T like it,” Nelson said. “You can be the queen and I’ll be the 
king.” He smiled his sideways smile and made an elegant 
sweeping bow in front of Caroline. 

“Do you think we can go inside?” she asked. 

“Maybe,” said Nelson, “but we’d have to break a window or 
something.” 

“Let’s not do that,” said Caroline. 

She and Nelson walked around to the back of the mansion. 
In the backyard, past two smaller turret-shaped buildings and 
a long and browning lawn, was the pool. It had been designed 
to look like a pond, with a black bottom and sides rimmed 
with stones. At one end of the pool, the stones disappeared 
into a garden of reedy-looking plants. Hidden amid the reeds 
was a statue of a lion wearing a crown, and scattered across 
the lawn and beyond the pool garden were several more 
fragile-looking, firework trees. 

“T’ve never seen a pool like that,’ Nelson said. 

“Me neither,” said Caroline, “it looks like a lake.” Drifting 
across the surface of the water were long, narrow blades from 
the reed plants and clusters of smaller yellow green leaves. 

Caroline took off her sweatshirt and jeans. 

“Youre really going swimming?” Nelson asked. 

“Why not?” said Caroline, smiling. 

“The pool’s really dirty. I should find a pool net or some- 
thing. I bet these people didn’t take their pool net with them.” 

“The pool is fine,” said Caroline. “Besides, kings don’t clean 
pools.” 

She jumped into the water. It was cold, but warmer than she 
had expected it to be. When she resurfaced she saw Nelson 
sitting on top of the lion statue staring at the strange-looking 
trees. Caroline put her head underwater again and opened her 
eyes. Her arms looked strangely white within the blackness of 
the pool. The darkness made it difficult to tell how deep it 
was. She swam downward until her fingers touched mud. It 
really does seem like a lake, thought Caroline, dragging her 
fingers back and forth through the silt. She rolled over under- 
water, so she could stare at the sky. Her hair floated upward 
around her face. In contrast to the blackness of the pool, the 
sky was an intense and vibrant blue. Dark silhouettes of leaves 
overlapped and intersected, forming drifting patterns on the 
surface of the water. Between the leaves and the sky Caroline 
could see the blurred shape of a delicate, startled tree. The 
wind or the movement of the water maybe, made the tree 
look like it was swimming. 

I feel like that tree, thought Caroline. When I'm underwater I 
feel supported and beautiful and free. 

Abruptly, the image of the sky and the swimming tree 
became distorted. The water lurched around her body. Leaves 
from the surface began sinking towards her. Caroline felt 
herself begin to sink. She moved her arms against the pressure 
of the shifting water. She needed to breathe. Her fingers inter- 
sected with greasy debris. And then there was the feeling of 
something pulling at her leg, something preventing her from 
swimming. Twisting in the water she saw the image of a 
person emerging from the blackness. The person had long 
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limbs and unearthly yellow skin. It was the person who was 
pulling her foot. Caroline kicked both legs to get away. Her 
lungs were burning. Her foot came free and she swam swiftly 
to the surface of the pool. The warm wind wrapped around 
her torso as she treaded water, breathing deeply. She swam 
over to the side of the pool and hung onto the rocks. She 
gazed at the sky and the swimming tree. She felt dizzy. 

“Caroline, are you okay?” It was Nelson, swimming toward 
her from the opposite end of the pool. He was the one who 
had grabbed her foot beneath the water. 

“Why did you do that?” Caroline said to him. “Why did you 
grab me?” 

“T thought you were dying. The pool was so black and you 
were so still. It looked like you had sunk to the bottom. I 
shouted but you didn’t move. I could barely see your face 
because of the leaves. It seemed like you had been under a 
long time. I thought you were dying.” 

“You scared me,” Caroline said, pushing her wet hair away 
from her face. 

“Yeah, well you scared me,” said Nelson. There were yellow- 
green leaves stuck to his chest and one cheek. Then he said, 
“Tm sorry.” 

The two of them climbed out of the pool. The warm wind 
brushed against their wet bodies and made their skin cold. 
Nelson dried himself off with his jacket and then handed it to 
Caroline to use. The two of them sat down on the grass beside 
the pool and removed the leaves that were stuck to their skin. 
Both of them were quiet. Nelson reached over and peeled a 
brown leaf away from Caroline’s thigh. 

“What were you doing down there?” he asked. “It looked 
like you were dying.” 

“T wasn’t dying,” said Caroline. “I was thinking.” 

What were you thinking about?” asked Nelson. Caroline 
pulled her knees up to her chest and wrapped her arms 
around them. 

“T guess I was thinking about wind.” 

Nelson nodded and looked out at the peculiar trees. Their 
thin branches drifted like tentacles under the sea. “My mom 
wants me and my brothers to go live with my grandma in 
Mexico,” he told her. 

“My mom wants me to live with my Dad on the other side 
of the country.” 

“Do you want to go?” asked Nelson. 

“No,” said Caroline. 

“Me neither. I like it here. I like this city.” 

“T don’t think we'll have to leave,” said Caroline. “The wind 
will stop eventually. Soon | think.” And as she said it, the 
words felt true. The warm wind blew softly against her skin. 
Already it seemed less severe than it used to, and the branches 
of the trees that surrounded them were not completely rigid. 
They were trembling. 

“What about the cracking buildings?” said Nelson, “What 
about the trees?” 

“T don’t think the trees are dangerous,” Caroline said slowly. 
“T think they’re happy. I think the wind is like water for them. 
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I think they just want to unbend. They want to float and 
stretch and extend.” 

“What do you mean?” said Nelson. 

“You know how it is when you're swimming? How the 
water flows around you and sort of holds you up?” 

“Yeahs 

“T think the wind is like that for the trees. The wind is so 
strong this year. I think the trees felt it and sort of took 
advantage of the opportunity to stand up and stretch. I think 
they're happy.” 

“Maybe,” said Nelson. He pointed to the quivering, thread- 
like branches of one of the firework trees in front of them. 
“Do you know what kind of tree that is?” 

“No,” said Caroline. “I’ve never seen those trees before.” 

“Sure you have,” said Nelson. “You just don’t recognize 
them when they’re all stretched out without their leaves. 
They’re willow trees.” 

“Youre right,” said Caroline, and the realization delighted 
her. The willow trees looked proud to have stretched up so tall 
and become so wide reaching. Caroline smiled and leaned 
back onto the grass. Nelson lay down next to her and they 
both rolled over onto their sides to look at each other. 

“Are you cold?” Nelson asked, removing a piece of leaf from 
her neck. 

“No, said Caroline. Beneath the thin nylon of her swimsuit, 
her heart was beating. 

“Because if you're cold, we can go somewhere else.” 

“Let’s stay,’ said Caroline. “The wind will stop soon and the 
rich people will come back and all of this will end.” 

Nelson touched her neck again. Caroline moved her body 
closer to him. 

“T really want to kiss you, Caroline,” Nelson said. And then he 
did. His mouth was warm and wet, and he smelled like chlorine. 
When they stopped kissing, Caroline rolled over onto her 

back and stared at the clear, brilliant sky. She listened to the 
sound of her heart beating and felt the warmth of the wind 
and of Nelson’s breath upon her skin. Caroline thought about 
her mother. She saw her face rimmed in soft, rose-colored silk 
scarves, her dark eyes tired and very wise. Gradually, without 
anyone else noticing, her mother was becoming more and 
more beautiful and more and more lonely. Caroline thought 
about her father. She imagined him sitting in his Adirondack 
chair, staring out across the wind-starved lake at contorted, 
drooping trees. He was happier, but he was missing every- 
thing. And her English teacher, who had so fervently wanted 
to teach in a place of great need, he left as soon as the first 
strange, magical thing began to happen to the city. She 
remembered him standing beside the taped-up windows with 
his back to them, looking out at the swirling leaves. In the 
end, he had been just like the rich people. There had been 
nothing heroic about him. Caroline sat up and stared across 
the dark pool and the expansive browning lawn. In the 
distance, the sun glinted off the colored windows of the castle. 

“Hey, Nelson,” Caroline said. “Let’s break a window. Let’s 
go in. 
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MAXINE SCATES 


Friday Night Fights 
We're playing Scrabble, someone's singing 
a little tune, You look sharp and you feel sharp too, 


and Joe says, “You know where that comes 
from, don’t you?” Bill and Annie don’t 


but I do: It’s the Gillette Blue Blades 
theme song for the Friday Night Fights, 


my father sitting by the phone, 
Carmen Basilio’s battered face still on screen, 


one eye half shut, nose flattened, my father 
dead seven years today, dialing the phone 


in the corner beside the ivy wallpaper, sobbing 
to no one in particular, Goddam sonofabitch, I wanna 


tell him what a good fight it was, and ’m hunched over 
doing my father imitation, everyone laughing 


because I’m good at it though maybe feeling guilty 
because no one knows it’s the anniversary of his death— 


but I can’t stop, I’m going deeper, He whipped 
his ass, such a great fuckin fight. It’s dark in here, 


figures clamor and snap in the marshy light— 
what is it my father wants to talk to, 


his swollen fingers dialing a number that never connects, 
who is it I’m talking to when I’m talking him, 


clown of a drunk who won’t remember 
what he wanted, or why he wept? I’ve crossed 


the river, and back again, know I’m talking to 
the part of me I thought was dead. 
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The DNA of Secrets 


A STORY BY JESSICA LEVINE 





auren was determined to attend Dan’s funeral, although 

she hadn't been invited. Worse—she’d been told not to 

go when, in a moment of weakness, she had begged his 
father to invite her. “I’m sorry,” Morey had said. “The funeral 
is for family only. There are just too many people.” 

Dan had been a popular English teacher at the high school 
where Lauren taught studio art. It was true that the number 
of people who would mourn him was huge—not only the 
faculty and staff, students and parents of City High, but also 
the poets and writers he had befriended through the local 
poetry scene and his work for the city paper. So it was under- 
standable that Morey felt he had to limit the number of atten- 
dants. 

But Lauren felt an exception should be made for her. After 
all, she'd known Dan for ten years and been one of his best 
friends. She and her husband had invited Dan to dinner many 
times over the years; she had been to his mother’s funeral and 
visited with his father and second step mom. 

Lauren and Dan had often shared tales of their creative 
struggles over lunch. Lauren was trying to keep her own 
painting going in her “spare” time, and Dan reserved his 
leisure for what he ironically called “My Collected Poetical 
Works.” They checked up on each other with the occasional 
friendly question, “How’s the painting going?” or “How's the 
writing?” Each of them was passionate about something of 
little interest to the world—that was the bond between them. 

There was one other thing Lauren was passionate about 
that she hadn’t shared with Dan or anyone else for that 
matter—and that was Dan himself. She was crazy in love 
with him; she had been for years. He was the most brilliant, 
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interesting, and intensely alive man she'd ever met. Of course 
her husband was all those things, too, but she seized that simi- 
larity on a thought rather than a feeling level. Besides, she 
didn’t see that much of her husband. He was an obstetrician. 

Being married to an obstetrician was lonely but also perfect 
for her in a way. He was often gone for long blocks of time in 
the evening or early morning, which enabled her to work on 
one of her secret paintings of Dan. She did these portraits 
from photographs and from memory, as she'd never had the 
courage to ask Dan to sit for her. She’d been working on them 
for years, using a combination of broad, passionate strokes in 
warm colors and colder, more calligraphic statements made 
with tiny brushstrokes. The overall effect was of a face that 
was hugely present but never quite in focus. 

Nothing could come of this infatuation. She wasn’t free and 
she knew Dan would never agree to disrupt her marriage. His 
horror of the word “divorce” went back to age ten, when his 
father left his mother and Dan became the man of the family, 
helping his mother care for his younger brother and sister. 
“The divorce was a catastrophe for me,” he once confided. “It 
was why I got into drugs and started hanging with the wrong 
crowd.” 

“But, eventually, you straightened yourself out?” Lauren 
inquired, trying to be upbeat. 

“I became a respectable citizen, if that’s what you mean. But 
I can’t seem to have a lasting relationship because I’m too 
terrified. I'll never marry or have a normal family life.” 

So Lauren never imagined leaving her husband for Dan. 
Instead, she painted, keeping her oeuvre in a locked closet. 
After years of channeling her desire into these portraits, she 
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became desensitized to the furtive and bizarre aspect of what 
she was doing. And she expected to keep her feelings secret 
indefinitely, although she knew that, in a family, information 
has a way of emerging. A couple of weeks before Dan’s death, 
she’d learned about her son’s secret. 

It happened one evening when her husband was reading 
next to her in bed—a relatively rare occurrence, as his work 
schedule led to his sleeping at odd hours in different spots in 
the house. He said, out of the blue, “Do you know what Jack is 
doing for his social studies report?” 

“No,” she said, immediately mortified that her maternal 
vigilance had been found lacking. 

“He’s calculating how much money the kids in his high 
school make a year growing pot in their backyards.” 

Lauren processed this without surprise. They lived in 
Berkeley, California, where each new generation of teenagers 
fashioned itself the only true heirs of the first hippies. 

“And how much do they make?” she asked. 

“About sixty thousand a year.” 

“That’s a lot of money,” she said. 

“Some of it gets used as pocket money. But most of it gets 
saved for college. They disguise it as yard work, babysitting, 
and other things of the kind.” 

“Smart kids,” she said. 

There was a pause. 

“Arent you going to ask me the obvious next question?” he 
said, with that hint of spousal irritability she knew so well. 

“Okay. So is Jack doing this too?” 

eYitpr 

“Where?” 

“Tn the corner behind the hydrangeas. Seems he’s saved 
eight thousand dollars over the past couple years.” 

“Wow. Does he know you know?” 

“No.” 

The next day Lauren and Dan had lunch together. When 
the weather was nice, they ate their sandwiches while walking 
to get a bit of exercise. 

“Drugs are part of teen culture, you knew that,’ Dan said. 
“And Berkeley is a drug capital. P've told you how I got busted 
in high school.” 

Lauren knew the story and the moral he drew from it— 
teenagers need as much attention as toddlers, though they 
seem not to want it. 

“But I don’t know if he’s using or just pushing,” she said. 

“You mean, if he’s just pushing and setting the money aside 
for college, then it’s okay?” 

“T don’t know.” She paused. They reached the end point of 
their walk, a little park where they sat on a bench to finish 
their sandwiches. “So what would you do about Jack if he was 
your kid?” she asked. 

“Td have a talk with him, I suppose—depending on how 
much Id saved up for college.” He laughed. 

“We've saved up some,’ she said. “The thing is, it gives me 
the feeling of having failed as a mom. I should have known. 
After all, he’s living in my house, planting in my garden.” 
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“That’s the whole thing about secrets,” Dan said. “They 
always get paraded right in front of you, and then once the 
truth is out, you feel like an idiot.” 

He flushed and turned to look at her, questioningly. Was he 
offering her an opening to talk about what they'd avoided 
talking about for years? Her heart accelerated as the reasons 
not to speak flashed through her mind for the thousandth 
time: Dan would be willing neither to disrupt a marriage nor 
to sneak around for a secret affair. Besides, he was younger 
than she was; maybe she wasn’t even desirable to him. No— 
that wasn’t right. She could tell he desired her by the way his 
eyes met hers. He had a steady stare, as though his perpetually 
moist and shining blue eyes didn’t require him to blink. “So 
you think secrets always come out?” she asked. 

“T think secrets are meant to come out. A secret is destined 
to be discovered, just like—” he groped for a moment. “Just 
like we’re meant to die. The end point of a secret is its 
discovery. It’s like it’s in the DNA of the secret.” 

“But sometimes the end-point of a secret is after somebody 
dies. I mean, for example, what if all the players are dead 
when the secret comes out?” 

“Personally, I think that if a tree falls in a forest and no 
one’s there to hear it, it’s still a dead tree.” 

“But does it matter?” she asked. “Does it matter that the tree 
is dead?” 

“Gee, I don’t know. You got me there.” 

There was a pause. Of course, no one was about to die. 
Lauren’s mind spun a bit. Perhaps it was time to stop dissimu- 
lating with the person with whom she felt most authentically 
herself. Jack’s cottage industry seemed minor compared to her 
need to speak her desire. A sentence was forming in her head, 
“Dan, is it my imagination. . . 2” 

But Dan changed the subject. “There’s a job in New York 
that looks interesting,” he said. 

She was so startled, she sputtered. “New—New York?” 

“Tt’s in educational publishing. ’m sending in my résumé. 
They probably won't interview me.” He glanced at his watch. 
“Well, I guess we'd better head back,” he said. 

Lauren swallowed her questions and stood up. 

It was two weeks later, driving to catch a flight to New York 
for an interview, that Dan was killed in an accident. 

Lauren got the news from Fiona, an English teacher who 
was just above her in the faculty telephone tree. Fiona cried as 
she delivered the news over the phone. 

“He was on the way to the airport and was rear-ended by a 
truck with a small tank of flammable gas . . .” 

Lauren was willing to imagine, at least momentarily, that 
Dan was dead, but she couldn't believe the gory details that 
Fiona related. Things that horrible only happened in newspa- 
pers, on TV, or in movies—not to people you knew, and 
certainly not to people you were romantically obsessed 
with. 

“When’s the funeral?” 

“The funeral is for family only. There'll be a memorial for 
everyone else the following week.” 
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After Lauren had hung up and notified the next person on 
the phone tree, she decided to go out. She would drive some 
place and sit in the car and weep. 

“I'm going out,” she called to Tamara, who was at her desk 
doing homework. “Where’s Jack?” 

“How should I know?” Tamara snapped. 

Where is that boy? Lauren had a momentary vision of her 
son in jail, his fingers wrapped around black metal bars. 
Arrested for growing pot in the backyard. Oh well, it’s his life. 
She stuffed some extra tissues into her handbag for crying and 
headed for the door. 

Driving down to the flats from their home in the Berkeley 
hills, she took in the view of the Golden Gate Bridge and 
remembered a story she’d read in The New Yorker about the 
bridge’s history as a platform for jumpers. The state was 
gradually putting up a light-mesh barrier all the way across 
to prevent further suicides. This came as a shock to Lauren, 
who'd always taken comfort in the idea of the bridge as an 
emergency exit. 

The bridge disappeared from view as she reached the 
bottom of the hill. She drove past Saul’s restaurant, where 
she and Dan had gone just a few days before, one rainy day 
when hot soup was needed. They furtively thrown their 
bag lunches into the trash and sat at a small table sharing 
chicken in a pot, and Dan had told her that the publishing 
firm in New York had asked him to fly in for an interview. 
She had listened, thinking he wanted to move away in order 
to escape her. 

“Tf you get the job and leave,” she blurted, “I'll be desolate.” 
He looked down into his soup. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have a lot of ties here. But I’m stuck in my 
life, and I think the change might do me good.” He had that 
flushed, uncomfortable look that was becoming more frequent. 

“Maybe there’s something else you could do to get unstuck 
—besides leave,” she hinted. 

“Sometimes I wake up at five in the morning and start 
thinking about that, but then I start having a panic attack 
because any way I look at it, it would lead to catastrophe,” he 
said. 

Stung, she fell silent. Catastrophe was his code word for 
divorce. It referred to her. What she’d surmised was true 
then. Above all, he didn’t want to disrupt her marriage. As 
her mind searched frantically for something to say, a party of 
four sat down at the table next to them, destroying the 
privacy of their téte-a-téte. 

“In any case, it’s an opportunity for me to take a little 
holiday in New York,” Dan continued, effectively concluding 
the topic. 

She sighed inwardly at the lost opportunity. 

And now he was dead. 

If she had spoken, might he have canceled the trip to New 
York, might he be alive today? No. He wouldn't have forfeited 
the opportunity for a better job in the Big Apple in order to 
have a secret affair with a married mother of two teenagers. 
He was an all-or-nothing kind of guy. He wouldn't have 
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settled for anything less than a complete commitment from 
her, and that was exactly what he refused to ask. 

Or maybe he had arranged the interview to test her, to 
bring things to a boiling point. Maybe, if she had revealed 
herself, he would have paused, then said, “We have to do 
something about this,” and canceled his trip. Maybe the 
ensuing emotional earthquake would have destroyed her safe, 
little life and delivered her into the exquisite joy of being with 
someone who was her creative equal and soul mate. 

She pulled over and parked the car. Without thinking about 
where she was going, she had driven over to his father’s house. 
She went up to the front door and knocked. Morey opened 
the door. 

“Oh, Morey,” Lauren said, sobbing. 
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RUTH MOOSE 


Shoes 


Life, the Librarian decides, 

is too short to wear “killer shoes.” 
She unclosets her closet. First 

goes her black peep-toe pumps, 
then her silver-strapped dancing shoes, 
next her straw wedgies with the bouquet 
of miniature fruits on the front. 

She tosses in the box her pink 

satin mules, fluffed with ostrich- 
feather trim, spiked with 

Lucite heels, a long-ago gift 

from HWLWG. Then she throws 

in the box the black suede pumps 
worn last to dinner with the one 
named above. The shoes were new 
then and killed her feet as she stood 
kissing and tugging in the darkened 
doorway of the restaurant that will 
also not be named. These shoes 

are the last to go. Now she’s back 

to sensible shoes, barefoot 

nights in the single life. 








Editor’s note: “HWLWG” or “He Who Left Without 
Goodbye” is a recurring character in Moose’s forth- 
coming collection The Librarian and Other Poems 
(Main Street Rag Press). 
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The old man took her in his arms. Then he led her into the 
living room. 

There was a crowd inside. Dan’s younger brother and sister 
were there with their spouses and children. There were aunts 
and uncles too. Fiona and a couple of other teachers stood in 
a corner, pale and serious. Brownies and fruit were mounded 
on the kitchen table, and a memorial 
candle burned in a warped-aluminum 
pie pan on the old gas stove. 

Lauren sat on the couch, next to Dan’s 
sister, who, with her dark hair in a 
twisted tumult and her face drained of color, looked beaten up 
by grief. 

It was an hour later, on the way out, as Morey walked her to 
the door, that Lauren turned and asked him, “May I come to the 
funeral, please?” and he said, “I’m sorry, it’s for family only.” She 
then actually whispered, pleadingly, “But I was in love with him, 
I have to come to the funeral. I need to be there.” She felt like a 
girl of fifteen, begging her father to let her date a guy he disliked. 

Morey didn’t skip a beat. He said, “?’m happy you were in 
love with my son—but I’m sorry, the answer is still no.” 

Fortunately for Lauren, her husband was on duty that night 
and she had their king bed to herself, to weep and toss around in. 

She woke up feeling devastated, angry, humiliated. 

By lunch she had decided that, fuck them, like it or not, she 
would attend the funeral. 

By afternoon she had decided that she would go incognito 
and watch it from a distance. 

By evening she was imagining her outfit—sunglasses, a 
wide-brim hat, a dress, nice shoes. 

She would have to shop for this because she lived in blue 
jeans and sneakers and never wore dresses. 

The next day she was seized by a fit of perversity while 
shopping and decided to go in white. White dress, white 
pumps, white hat. 

She found a dress with a bit of floral embroidery and lace at 
the hem that gave it an old-fashioned feel. She stopped at 
Payless Shoes and picked up a pair of white patent-leather 
pumps for $15.99. 

In her closet she had a white-cotton parasol with an eyelet 
trim that she’d bought years before from a vintage store in 
San Diego. She took it out and brushed off the dust. 

When the day of the funeral came, she knew where to go. 
She’d heard Dan’s brother and sister talking about the ecolog- 
ical cemetery they'd found, a place in Marin County where 
dust went to dust and ashes to ashes gently among the oak 
and eucalyptus trees. “Let’s meet at the south parking lot,” one 
of them said to the other, “and walk in together.” 

If there was a south entrance, then there had to be a north, 
east, or west one, and Lauren could go in one of those and 
watch the proceedings from afar. 

She was leaving the house early Sunday in her white dress 
and pumps, parasol in hand, when her husband came in from 
night duty. 

“Where are you going in that ridiculous outfit?” he asked. 
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Catastrophe was his 
code word for divorce. 


“To church,” she lied. 

“Church?” he asked, incredulous. She attended a hipster 
church where the members wore blue jeans and brought their 
pets in to be blessed. 

“Yes,” she said. “Special service today.” 

He knew of Dan’s death but didn’t seem to make a connec- 
tion. 

“Alright,” he said. “Well, I’m going to 
bed.” 

Driving to Marin over the 
Richmond Bridge, Lauren wondered 
whether would-be suicides would, in the future, eventually 
switch from the Golden Gate to this one, although, being 
lower slung, it might not guarantee instantaneous death. 

Was there an afterlife? Would she meet Dan on the other 
side when her turn came? Would she and her husband and 
Dan form a beatified ménage a trois? Would she live long 
enough to see her children graduate from college? Or would 
she, in despair, decide to check out sooner? 

She took a deep breath and refocused on the road. It was 
probably normal to think about doing yourself in when 
someone you love dies. She’d had similar thoughts after the 
death of her mother—that she’d never be happy again, that 
there was no point in continuing... 

When she reached the cemetery, she followed the signs for the 
north entrance, parked in the lot, then began walking south. A 
path led past clumps of forest with large clearings in between 
where the dead were buried. Many of the graves were without 
headstones and marked only by a wooden stick or a rock. 

She went down a dip, then up a slight hill. It was hard 
going over the rough ground in pumps and she cursed as 
she hobbled along, using the parasol as a walking stick. 
When she came to the crest of the hill, she saw, in a meadow 
below, a gathering in black and a coffin. The slightly stooped 
man had to be Morey. She stopped and, stepping back 
behind a tree, opened up her parasol for additional 
concealment. 

The wind wafted toward her the murmuring of different 
voices, male and female, and the occasional sob. 

Leaning against the tree, she gazed off in the opposite 
direction. Didn’t her having loved Dan as well as—if not 
more than—any of them give her the right to be there and 
watch him being put in the ground? Tears ran down her 
face as she stomped her foot on the root of the tree 
sheltering her. Then she turned and peeked again. The 
coffin had been laid in its trench, and the family was 
engaging in the ancient Jewish ritual of throwing handfuls 
of earth upon it. 

It was unbearable. She turned away again and walked back 
to the car. 

She got into her car, throwing the parasol into the 
passenger’s seat, and closed the door. Grief gave her a body 
blow and she shattered, like safety glass, into tiny pieces. 

“Oh God, I loved you so much and I was such an idiot!” 
She was alone in the parking lot and could bawl herself out 
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without restraint. “I spent years wanting you and painting 
you, and I never had the goddamn courage to get off my 
fucking butt and tell you how I felt! And now it’s too late 
because I just couldn’t get off my FUCKING BUTT!” She 
screamed the words at the top of her lungs and dropped her 
head on the steering wheel, shaking with sobs. 

She was interrupted by a knock on the car window. Picking 
her head up, she saw Fiona, dressed in black. A non-family 
member who'd been invited to Dan’s funeral. 

Lauren opened the window. 

“Hi,” Fiona said. “Can I get in?” 

Lauren moved the parasol to the backseat as Fiona went 
around and got in on the passenger’s side. 

“I saw you,” Fiona said. “Behind that tree.” 

“How did you know it was me?” 

“Well, I didn’t. I mean—when I got here, I mistakenly 
came in this entrance, I saw your car here, then realized I was 
supposed to go in at the other entrance. Then I saw someone 
who seemed to be watching us—and I put two and two 
together. I guess you wanted to come and they didn’t invite 
you?” 

“Worse than that. Morey told me not to come.” Pause. “But 
they invited you.” 

“Well, yes.” Fiona looked down at her lap. Her pale 
complexion shone under a translucent layer of tears. 

“Why?” Lauren asked. She almost added, “Because you 
went to high school together?” but stopped herself, intuiting 
the truth would be harder to swallow. 

“Oh, years ago we were involved.” 

It was what Lauren had guessed when she’d seen Fiona at 
the car window. 

“You never seemed that friendly at school—” 

“Well, we'd just reached the end of whatever it was, and 
there was nothing more to be said—a kind of total dead 
end.” 

“Oh,” Lauren said. 

“I got pregnant by him in high school,” Fiona said. Her 
tears flowed noiselessly. 

“Oh,” Lauren said again. Her innards contracted. 

“T put the baby up for adoption.” 

“You didn’t have an abortion?” 

“No,” Fiona said. “I was really stupid. The thing was—we 
hadn’t actually had intercourse, so I didn’t think I could be 
pregnant. By the time I found out it was too late.” 

“T don’t get it.” 

“Tt landed on my thigh and sort of crept up on its own.” 
Lauren burst out laughing. “I’m sorry, but I thought that 
was one of those things mothers tell their daughters to scare 

them—” 

“I know. Statistically, there’s probably a one-in-a-million 
chance of that kind of thing happening, but I guess he was the 
kind of guy that weird things happen to—like that accident.” 

“And your child?” 

“Tt was a girl. The family who adopted her live near LA. 
They named her Candace.” 
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“We went down to see her for the first time—since she was 
born—a year ago.” 

“You went down together?” 

“Yeah. The family got in touch with us because Candace 
wanted to meet us.” 

“How old is she now?” 

She siiiiteen, ; 

Lauren sat in silence. This painful tale of a youthful 
mistake was the sort of story she’d seen on afternoon 
soap operas when she was a teen. And Dan had never 
shared it with her. All those lunches when he’d had the 
opportunity but remained silent. And Fiona and Dan had 
never acted in any way that would have led her to suspect 
anything. 

“T see,” Lauren said. “So, in a way, you are family. That’s 
why they invited you to the funeral.” 

“Yeah.” Fiona sighed. “He was the father of my child.” 

The father of my child. The formula, so trite to Lauren’s 
ear, summarized for Fiona years of tragic feeling. 

“But you,” Fiona continued, “obviously you were in love 
with him too.” 

“Yeah, I was.” 

They sat in silence for a moment. Then Fiona covered her 
face with her hands and, bending over her lap, shook with 
loud sobs. 

Lauren put an arm around her as well as she could in the 
car. “I’m so sorry,’ she said. 

She and Fiona had never been close, but now they would 
always have this slicing experience of loss and mourning in 
common. 

“T think,” Fiona said, “a lot of women were in love with 
him.” 

“Probably,” Lauren said. “Probably every female teacher in 
the whole fucking school.” 


When Lauren got home, she heard her husband having a 
mid-afternoon breakfast in the kitchen at the back of the 
house. She'd thought he’d still be sleeping and was surprised 
to find him awake. 

Without greeting him, she went upstairs and changed back 
into her blue jeans. 

Then she went into the kitchen. 

“Did you go spy on the funeral?” her husband asked, not 
looking up from the Sunday paper. 

“How did you know I went to the funeral?” 

“Tt wasn’t hard to figure out,” he said. “That outfit!” 

Her husband looked up at her. It was her turn to look 
down. Her face was hot and red. She had veered into the 
ridiculous, and there was nothing she hated more than 
veering into the ridiculous. When she looked back up, he 
was gazing out the window toward the hydrangeas. 

“We need to talk to Jack before he gets busted,” her 
husband said. “We need to tear up those plants.” 

“Yes,” Lauren said. “We do.” 
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CARRIE SHIPERS 


Renovation 


—for Emily and Erica 


The pickaxe he bought for my birthday, 
pitchfork when he proposed. A power saw 
at Christmas. On our first anniversary— 


sheetrock, nail gun, boxes of tile. All the time 
he was dying I held his love in my hands, 
unrolled plans across his lap. His x-rays 


read like blueprints—here a tumor, here 
a fireplace, bay window seat, sickness 
the surgeons couldn’t reach. I brought him home 


to watch me build, muffled my hammer, 
worked mostly when the morphine did. 
After he died, I sleepwalked, woke holding 


tools to cut or burn or dig. I tore up beds 
of tulips, taped an X on antique glass and tapped 


its center. My grief cut wires, twisted pipes, 


set fires I barely found in time. Awake, 
I built our home. Asleep, his monument. 
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Fireworks 


I don’t remember where she was from, 
it’s wrong of me I know, but I don’t remember; 


It was the Fourth of July and I asked 

her if they had fireworks like this where she was from 
and she said no. At home, she said, 

we have men that fire guns into the air 


and then the bullets come down and kill people. 


Oh, I said. 
It’s a lovely display this year, don’t you think? 


FAITH SHEARIN 


Solo 


It’s easier than I think. The bed holds the shape 
of a valley and the space beside me 


is a hill. Or, on the front porch in morning, 
I am touched by objects: tea glass, 


straw chair, light filtered by the fingers 
of a tree. My shirt has the weight of a kiss. 


Nuns and monks live this way: robes, 
habits, their mouths full of wine and prayer. 


My hands have been licked by wild dogs. 
I have been loved by cities: warm cab rides 


to darkened theaters, museums with rooms 
of nudes. Sunbathing, I have been remade 


by tongues of light. In this cottage, ocean 
in my window, wind like a tea kettle, 


Iam a lovely cup. 
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DRIVERS OF ROAD-WORN SUBARUS, ISUZUS, 
Toyotas, crept into the snow-bermed 
parking lot, switched off the ignition, 
and took deep breaths, each of us alone, 
before standing tall to enter. We weren’t 
afraid of what would happen inside, 
though we were certainly curious, but we 
were plenty afraid of what would happen 
outside. Everyone in this small mountain 
town, driving by slowly, braking for the 
ice-slick bridge over Rainbow Creek, 
would notice which cars were parked in 
that lot. They would crane their necks 
and shake their heads, tighten their grip 
on the steering wheel and accelerate. Or 
so we imagined. It shouldn't be any big 
deal to make your political affiliation 
public in a free country, especially when 
your Toyota or your beard or your girl- 
friend made it pretty obvious to start 
with. But a big deal it was. 

Before that day in 2004, holding a 
Democratic Caucus here seemed impos- 
sible, laughable, an oxymoron of sorts. 
The town’s image is of axe-splitting and 
horse packing, cowboy hats and round- 
hooded pickups from the 1940s. On the 
editorial pages of regional newspapers, 
Stehekin politics are celebrated as quin- 
tessential Wild West: self-reliant, anti- 
government, somewhere between High 
Noon and Jeremiah Johnson. Since the 
growing popularity of the local Pentecostal 
church whose female members wear 
long dresses and pin their hair up in 
buns, the image has turned, from the 
outside at least, softer, more neighborly, 
more Little House on the Prairie. But 
definitely not more Democratic. 

So showing up at that first Caucus felt 
a little like committing treason and a 
little like coming out: shame, fear, and 
elation rolled up in one. 

It also felt like giving up. By 2004, I'd 
lived in town off and on for fourteen 
years, and through all those years I’d held 
fast to the idea that good Americans of 
every ilk, especially in our small town, are 
at heart the same. We believe in peace, 
freedom, family, and fairness. We appre- 
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Caucus 
ANA MARIA SPAGNA 


ciate healthy food and natural beauty. 
Above all, we live and let live. For years, 
I'd clung to that ideal. So much so that I 
went a tad overboard with empathy. 

Over and over, in writing and at the 
dinner table, I’d defended so-called red 
state values. It wasn’t even a stretch. After 
all, I believed in hard work and distrusted 
multi-cultural sensitivity and environ- 
mental hands-offishness. Who didn’t? P’'d 
worked for the government long enough 
to bristle at the inefficiency. I'd also 
noticed that the most outspoken, left- 
leaning folks I knew were also the most 
likely to be abusers of generosity: too- 
long houseguests, trollers for freebies, the 
kind of people who never bring enough 
beer to a campfire. I even thought the 
phrase “compassionate Conservatism” 
made a lot of sense. I didn’t vote that way, 
mind you, but I defended it the way you 
might defend a younger sibling, one who 
might be misguided but showed promise 
and needn't be dismissed out of hand. I 
believed more than anything in reason- 
ableness. 

Four years later, reasonableness had 
gone on the lamb. “Compassionate 
Conservatism” had turned to tax breaks 
for the richest of the rich. No Child Left 
Behind made the lives of every public 
school teacher I knew miserable, hope- 
less, nearly insane. Government spying. 
War. Torture. Compare these to the sin 
of not bringing enough beer! Really, 
what could be worse? 

Divisions at home, that’s what. 

Differences deepened not just between 
members of our hundred-person 
community—there had always been 
those—but between friends. Politics 
seeped into our lives like snowmelt into 
rock fissures, freezing and thawing over 
time until friendships cracked like granite. 
It used to be we could have civil disagree- 
ments, hash things out, try to decide what 
to do about conflict in the Middle East, 
say, or about education or even—here 
where it matters most—about the envi- 
ronment. Anymore we could not. 


Maybe it was the fact that more neigh- 
bors hooked up satellite TVs and grew 
addicted to FOX News or, for that matter, 
hooked up to the Internet and signed up 
with MoveOn.org. Maybe it was our 
fifteen-year-old nephew spouting heinous 
Ann Coulter—isms in our kitchen while 
rolling meatballs. Or maybe it was me, 
cresting thirty-five and turning 
predictably crotchety and unyielding. 

And not just me. My easy-natured 
partner, Laurie, got in so many political 
spats at work she took to listening to 
C-SPAN all day, via satellite radio, as she 
pruned or grafted in the historic orchard 
she maintained. She rigged a battery- 
powered speaker into a plastic four- 
gallon bucket to listen, trying to get the 
story straight, so to speak, from the 
horse’s mouth. 

If we'd bothered to notice, which we 
sometimes did, we still stood together, 
community-wise, on local issues. 
Catastrophic fires and floods threatened 
the valley, alternating by season, and we 
helped each other out. A shyster arrived 
in the valley hawking telephone service, a 
luxury/annoyance the town had avoided 
for a hundred years, and we chased him 
off. Then there was the local road, our 
only road: We wanted it open! The 
Stehekin Valley Road—the ultimate road 
to nowhere since it was also from 
nowhere, inaccessible except by barge— 
had been grandfathered into the Stephen 
J. Mather Wilderness as a right-of-way, 
but only up to fifty feet from centerline. 
When a major flood in fall 2003 tore out 
a chunk well beyond fifty feet, the only 
option for rebuilding would be an Act of 
Congress to redraw the Wilderness 
boundary, and Congress was otherwise 
disposed. We were out of luck. 

I missed our road, pined for it even; 
we all did. Don’t get me wrong: the 
downvalley portion of the road was 
intact, so we could get home just fine. We 
couldn't get away from home. The 
upvalley portion, the half that was now 
effectively cut off, had been our pathway 
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into the mountains. In a day, you could 
access trailheads to glaciers and waterfalls 
and Zen-like peace or if you preferred, 
you could hightail it from the same trail- 
heads, twelve miles by foot, to the cross- 
state highway and head to a tavern that 
sold local brew or a restaurant that 
served a brick-sized wedge of mud pie 
smothered in hot fudge. The road took 
us away from small valley politics. It took 
us away from each other. The road was 
our safety valve. Now it was gone. 

That winter, I worked tearing down a 
government house scheduled for renova- 
tion and came home with my boot soles 
polka-dotted by carpet tacks that 
scratched our soft pine floors. Everything 
seemed connected, and everything 
seemed fucked up, and so when I heard 
about that first Democratic Caucus, I 
thought: Why not? It can’t make anything 
worse. I bundled myself up, grabbed the 
ice scraper, and prepared to head out. 

“You ready?” I called to Laurie. 

“Tm not going,” she said. 

“What?” 

She was interested in educating herself 
about politics but saw no need to get 
carried away. No need for wrangling or 
taking sides. Not officially, at least. Not 
at nine o’ clock on a Saturday morning. 

“Come on,’ I said. “It’s your patriotic 
duty.” 

“Tl be thinking of you while I read in 
bed,” she said. 

I stomped off into the snow. 

Outside the community hall, the sky 
remained gray, dark, shadowless, cold— 
typical winter weather in this small 
town—but inside, once we'd all arrived, 
the atmosphere warmed. We'd gathered 
here before for public meetings, to listen 
to land managers in button-stretched 
uniform shirts and county commis- 
sioners with flip charts. We'd considered 
alternatives and confronted our neigh- 
bors and we'd tried to make sense, any 
sense—some reasonable sense—of what- 
ever was proposed, whatever might be 
foisted upon us next. This time it was 
different. I found myself growing hopeful, 
giddy even, fighting the urge, stone cold- 
sober, to hug every person who walked 
in, pink-cheeked, warm-breath billowing. 

A sign-in sheet on a folding table gave 
voters the option of committing to a 
candidate. Most people had checked 
“Undecided.” I did the same. Then I 
turned around to see a dozen neighbors 
pulling benches from their rows and 
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arranging them in a circle so we could 
face one another, and I stifled a groan. I 
associated chair circles with “Kumbaya” 
at church camp and group work projects 
in elementary school where I’d end up 
doing all the work while other kids got 
the same grade. Chairs-in-circle was 
pretentious and unfair and often 
smarmy. I preferred facing forward in a 
pew, thank you, preferably in the back, 
but I also knew the Caucus was no place 
for surliness. Proceedings began. 

“Tm not sure if ?m a Democrat or 
Republican,” said a local finish carpenter, a 
born-again Christian and a collector of 
vintage trail bikes. “What do these guys 
believe?” 

More fairness, you know, economi- 
cally, we agreed. 

“Which candidate will do the most 
about poverty?” asked a single mother of 
four. 

One candidate stood out on that 
front, everyone agreed. At least that’s 
what he said. And what, exactly, could 
doing something about poverty entail? 
The minimum wage, we said, labor 
unions, food stamps; not popular ideas 
in the valley outside these four walls. 

We talked about the war. No blood for 
oil! one outspoken, eccentric neighbor 
announced; others cringed. But we worked 
through that, too. The conversation was 
a caricature, a regular idealized Caucus, 
something from an After School Special, 
all warm and fuzzy, or a civics class. 

We talked some more and voted once 
to a tie. Back to the drawing boards. We 
made some deals, trading candidate 
loyalties like brown-bag lunch items: 
Peanut butter for tuna. Potato chips for a 
Ding Dong. My candidate won, and we 
sent our outspoken, eccentric neighbor 
to the county convention as a delegate. It 
was over. 


“I CAN’T BELIEVE YOU MISSED IT!” I TOLD 
Laurie. “It was so cool!” 

This was it! At last! A group of people I 
agreed with, a club of sorts, a tribe, 
smaller than the small town, but bigger 
too, one that would allow me to feel, 
“We're in this together.” After the Caucus, 
I began to ally myself more seriously and 
more strictly with liberal Democrats. I 
belonged with Them now, I decided. 
Against Us. I understood the irony, of 
course, that it had been precisely that 
belief that had sent me reeling. The Us- 
ness of flag-waving conservatives. The 


Us-ness of anti-government types. But it 
didn’t matter. ’'d had it. I didn’t want to 
be Them anymore. I wanted to be Us. 
Without apologies. 

Each evening at happy hour, while I 
waited for Laurie to get home from work, 
I sat on the porch with The New Yorker 
rereading Talk of the Town. Afternoon 
light filtered through cottonwood leaves. 
I switched on NPR and sipped a home- 
brew. This was not drinking alone, 
nothing like that, because as I read 
Hendrik Hertzberg, I felt camaraderie as 
strong as any I’d ever felt working on any 
trail crew. Stronger even, like being in 
love, or at least infatuated. Obsessed. 
Politics became my secret tribe just as the 
Beatles, and all things Beatles, were to me 
when I was twelve. I was obsessed. 

And I wasn’t the only one. Choosing 
sides, like playground prep for a kickball 
game, took over everywhere we went 
outside the small town. Bookstores 
sported separate sections, right up front, 
for hardcover liberal screeds and conser- 
vative ones. I didn’t know when it had 
happened or how I'd ended up in the 
middle of it, when, really, I lived so far 
on the fringe, away from it all. This was 
not reasonableness. It was Beatlemania. 
And I was swept up. God help me, I 
didn’t know what else to do. 

My neighbors did. They wanted the 
road to nowhere reopened and planned 
to do something about it. Theirs was not 
so much grassroots politics, since there 
was nothing above the roots. They weren't 
a part of something big. They were the 
whole deal, something very small, 
miniscule, hardly noticeable. But they 
were unfazed. They pestered bureaucrats 
and lobbied congressmen. They wrote 
letters to editors, designed brochures, 
circulated petitions, and they did not tire, 
as one year passed, then another. 

In late winter, the local professional 
photographer planned a community 
photo that could be used to promote the 
cause. “We want our road!” The caption 
would read. “Please help us!” With dogs 
and kids and boots and wool jackets, 
well, who could resist? Besides, the 
community photo was a tradition. Black- 
and-white group shots dating back 
nearly a century adorned the walls of the 
community hall and the school, like 
those on the walls at a fraternity or a 
sorority, and we hadn’t taken one for ten 
years at least. It was getting harder to get 
everyone together, and especially this 
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time of year—late winter, early spring. 
The photographer didn’t mind. This was 
a new era. He figured he’d hold separate 
shoots and Photoshop us together. I tried 
not to think of this as metaphor. Laurie 
and I signed up, but before our day 
arrived, an e-mail did. 

The e-mail came from a neighbor 
down the road, a close friend, who was 
agonizing over whether to pose in the 
photo. Our friend had lived here a long 
time. He’d raised his kids and driven the 
road grader, endured school board 
squabbles and floods, and once watched 
his house burn down in ten minutes flat. 
He'd worked for the National Park 
Service, and since he retired he fixed 
everything from computers to backhoes. 
Sometimes a half dozen people lined up 
at his workshop, but he never turned 
anyone away. He rarely charged money, 
and when he did, it was not enough. If 
anyone was a card-carrying member of 
the capital C Community, Mr. Fix-it was. 
But he was also a realist. And on that day 
he was looking for an ally. 

What do you think of opening the road, 
really? 

The jig was up. He was thinking of the 
waste of time and money, and the philo- 
sophical problem, too: a road in wilder- 
ness is an oxymoron. I understood his 
points, maybe even agreed with them, 
but it didn’t matter. I had long since 
decided I was part of the community 
and the community wanted the road 
open, so I wanted the road open. 

The reply I sent was sheepish and 
tongue-in-cheek and not terribly clear: 

Why not? What’s wrong with reopening a 
road into wilderness that benefits a hundred 
people and has a seven-figure price tag? 
Would you rather spend that money in Iraq? 

Mr. Fix-it’s instant response was 
exuberant: 

I thought I was the only one! 

His message zipped 24,000 miles into 
space, bounced off a satellite and zipped 
back down to my house two miles up 
the dirt road. Now we can have a club! 

I was in a quandary. He’d misunder- 
stood. I hadn’t meant to agree with him, 
even though I kind of did. I sat at the 
keyboard, fingers hovering, thinking: I 
can do this, go against the grain. 
Thinking: I want to be in the reasonable 

club. But also thinking this: I can’t. I just 
can’t. While I considered how best to 
respond, composing and recomposing 
in my mind, a new message popped 
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three short-shorts at a time. 





onto the screen. Mr. Fix-it had figured 
it out: 


Sorry. I guess I mis-read. 

By now, e-mail did not seem the proper 
forum. I hopped in the truck and drove 
down to his workshop where, for once, 
no one was waiting. He smiled as he saw 
me approach and threw an arm around 
my shoulder. He’d lived in the valley too 
long to let politics interfere with anything. 
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“I guess we're not in any club. Except 
the special love club,” he said. 

Not long afterward, Laurie and I 
prepared to go to the second Democratic 
Caucus. The morning was sunny, easily the 
sunniest morning we'd had in four 
months, and our mood was almost impos- 
sibly hopeful. What wasn’t there to be 
hopeful about? Two fine candidates: a 
black man and a white woman, both smart 
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and gutsy and compassionate. And the 
road—the section we really needed, the 
section we still had—which froze hard in 
November, was melting at last. Things 
were warming up, moving on, looking up. 

So up, in fact, that I hadn't bothered 
to decide who to vote for. I liked 
Obama. I'd tear up all knee-jerky at his 
speeches. But I also didn’t know much 
about him. Hillary sounded reasonable, 
too. But her eyebrows pinched and 
something in her speeches sounded 
insincere. Or maybe she was the 
epitome of my leftover distrust of those 
super-fat Clinton years. But her policies 
made enough sense, and anyway weren't 
we all on the same team? Who cared 
who won? I might just come and go 
Undecided, I thought. 

But I didn’t. As soon as Laurie and I 
walked in, the trouble began. Again, as in 
04, there was a nice, warm fire. Again, a 
cheery crowd bundled in layers of snow 
wear—colorful hand-knitted hats and 
down coats, scarves and snow boots. I 
signed in: name, address, date of birth. 
The final column asked which candidate 
I was there to support. I paused. I was 
not even required to fill in that blank. 
But what the heck? Like a guy pulling up 
a stool at a sports bar and picking a team 
to root for because it makes the game 
more fun to watch, I wrote: Obama. 

We sat side by side, Laurie and I, and 
the discussion began. A schoolteacher, a 
newcomer since the last go-round, got 
the ball rolling with No Child Left 
Behind. Then came the messy stuff: the 
war, torture, lying, spying. 

Right away, it became apparent that the 
Clinton supporters had come prepared. 
They had talking points and printouts, 
and this annoyed me. | also noticed that 
when someone I liked made a point, I 
was swayed. When someone I liked less 
did, I could hardly listen. When the tally 
was taken, we were split: Six for Obama. 
Six for Clinton. Two for Kucinich: Jean 
and Jonathan, our closest neighbors, who 
were—who always are—steadfast and un- 
wavering. The rest of us, it seemed, were 
as flip-floppy as the liberal stereotypes. 

Now I was getting seriously agitated, 
fidgety, and impatient. If not for the so- 
small crowd, Pd probably have been 
rolling my eyes or whispering to Laurie. I 
did not remember this from the chummy 
first go-round four years earlier. I did not 
like it. This gathering felt exactly like 

junior high: all attitude and posturing. 
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I spoke up loudly, awkwardly, babbling 
about Clinton’s pinched eyebrows and her 
seeming insincerity. My own eyebrows 
pinched, my arguments thin, my attitude 
snotty. We wrangled until it seemed clear 
that Jean and Jonathan would switch 


Politics became my secret 
tribe just as the Beatles 
were to me when | was 
twelve. | was obsessed. 


from Kucinich to Obama. I sat back satis- 
fied. Relieved. Maybe even triumphant. 

Was everyone ready? The moderator 
asked. 

We were ready. 

We voted again: Clinton eight. Obama 
SIX. 

This couldn't be. I felt broadsided, 
betrayed. Not because my candidate lost 
or because I realized too late who my 
candidate was, but because I realized I 
didn’t have a tribe, no clique to sit with in 
the proverbial lunch room and think: here, 
at last 1am home. I thought we were in 
this together. But we weren't. Not really. It 
was precisely the same mistake I’d made 
so many years before when I believed that 
we in this small town were a special club, 
immune to the divisions of the outside 
world. Now that seemed laughable. Ridic- 
ulous. On the way home, Laurie drove and 
chattered about how fun the experience 
had been. I felt adrift. 1 would have pre- 
ferred to go home and pout. But I couldn't. 

Pd made a plan to stop by and help 
Jonathan with a new tool, a grip hoist, he’d 
purchased for rolling large logs onto his 
portable lumber mill. I also wanted to look 
at some pine slab—eighteen inches wide, 
two inches thick—that we might like to 
buy to use atop a bookcase we were build- 
ing. Jonathan had milled the slab from a 
tree removed downlake where a motel was 
expanding into a city park. He had dried 
it carefully, steadily, over time, stacking it 
with weight and proper air space, and 
now he had it stored on end in the base- 
ment by the woodstove and the television 
where Jean often watched episodes of Sex 
in the City while preparing organic 
garden vegetables for canning. Sometimes 
she watched them multiple times. 

That winter, we'd all been watching The 
Wire. On long skis into the woods, miles 
from anywhere, our tribe had been a bunch 


of imaginary drug dealers in Baltimore. Now 
as a break from politics, we returned there. 

“Stringer Bell turned out to be one 
son of a bitch, didn’t he?” 

We laughed again and talked about 
Bubbles, the snitch, and we grew animated 
again, post-Caucus, on a sun-drenched 
afternoon. By the time we got back 
around to complaining about the Caucus, 
it didn’t seem like as big a deal. We began 
to revisit the morning, the intrigue of it. 
Who might have switched? Who? We 
recounted and speculated. We drank a 
shot of whiskey—why not?—and specu- 
lated again. This was as fun as The Wire. 

By the end of the visit, we were surer 
about Obama, surer about which neighbors 
we liked and which annoyed us. We had 
no idea, still, who might have switched, 
but in our sunlit basement buzz, we were 
completely 100 percent for each other. We 
were Us. They, the vote changers, the wishy- 
washers, were Them: the Stringer Bells, the 
deceivers of the world. Yeah, yeah. This was 
it. Our own special club, we were, and it felt 
right and good. I stepped back out into the 
sunshine, eager to get home to Laurie. 

I crashed through the door, and didn’t 
even wait to remove my boots before I 
began revisiting the Caucus, explaining 
who must’ve voted for whom. Who 
could’ve switched? Who would’ve? I 
started to go over the count again. This 
person was for Hillary at first and switched. 
So how could it have gone her way? I 
don’t get it. Who changed from Obama 
to Clinton? Who could be that stupid? 

“T did,’ Laurie said. 

“You did?” 

rhidids 

Fading sunlight played yellow on our 
dented pine floor, soft and imperfect. 
Rivers of mud flowed down tire ruts in 
the road, erosion that would likely be 
righted by driving over it before the plow 
could grade it smooth. Dust settled on 
books on the unfinished shelves and in 
the cracks in the plastic cases of my long- 
neglected Beatles cassettes. My alle- 
giances—to writers and rock stars, to 
philosophies and ideologies—didn’t 
sway, but they didn’t mean as much. 
Whatever Zen-like peace I used to find 
driving up the road to the mountains, 
away from the tensions and conflicts, I'd 
have to find at home. So I laughed and 
opened a beer. And toasted Laurie. 

Turns out we don’t have a club. 
There is no club. Except the special 
love club. 
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Stage Effects and Staged Effects 


BLACK WATCH PREMIERED IN EDINBURGH 
in 2006, went from there to London, 
Sydney, Brooklyn, then to The Dublin 
International Theatre Festival and back 
to Brooklyn where its scheduled run 
sold out and was extended. It began in 
2004 when John Tiffany, artistic 
director of The National Theatre of 
Scotland, asked Gregory Burke to draw 
material for a “highly physical piece of 
theatre” from interviews with veterans 
of the Iraq War. Burke, an accom- 
plished playwright, interviewed the 
men over “a couple of months” in a 
pub in their home town Fife, and from 
them got the raw, often obscenely raw, 
material for the play. No standard 
theatrical venue would serve the 
artistic goals of Black Watch, nor does 
conventional critical diction capture its 
full impact. A space large enough for 
stadium seating along its sides was 
required in order to mimic the setting 
of the Edinburgh Tattoo, an annual 
celebratory display of military preci- 
sion to the sounds of bagpipes and 
drums. I did not “see a performance” 
in Dublin as a spectator so much as I, 
like those ranged aside and across 
from me, was absorbed in and by the 
totality of the experience. 

As the audience enters the hall, 
“bagpipe and drum Tattoo music blares” 
and bright lights “sweep the floor, walls 
[at either end] and the ceiling.” The 
music ends in a loud crescendo, 
followed by an equally loud announce- 
ment welcoming the audience to a 
show of massed pipes and drums on a 
grand scale. Instead, a door opens in a 
far wall and Cammy eases out to say 
that he welcomes us to the story of the 
Black Watch and that because people 
in general have closed minds about 
army veterans, he “didnay want tay to 
day this.” (I use standard English 
equivalents hereafter.) From the over- 
bearing sounds of the preliminaries, 
the play seemingly narrows to the 
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sound of a single voice. Cammy, 
however, raises a fundamental, broad 
moral question of credibility; to accept 
him and his seven fellow soldiers as 
bearers of truths, a theatre audience 
must set aside any prejudices about 
young, poorly educated veterans who 
take their greatest pleasure in drink, 
pool, sex talk and macho banter. 
Besides them, the cast includes an 
officer, a sergeant and a writer, who as 
the playwright did, interviews the 
soldiers in one scene. 

Beyond those direct experiences, early 
in the play the civilian experience of 
combat and of the war is recalled in the 
familiar, distancing context of a televi- 
sion discussion. Played on large screens 
at the ends of the hall, an excerpt from 
the BBC begins with the Presenter 
reporting the deaths of three soldiers of 
the Black Watch, an event that will be 
reenacted later in the play. He, faithful 
to media concern for balance, intro- 
duces opposing views of the war from 
leading Scotch politicians. Alex Salmond 
contrasts the “bravery” of the soldiers to 
the “duplicity and chicanery of the 
politicians who sent them into this 
deployment.” Geoff Hoon replies that 
Salmond has sunk to a new low in 
“seek[ing] to take political advantage” of 
the deaths. Salmond retorts with a 
charge that political considerations 
during America’s presidential campaign 
motivated the deployment of eight 
hundred Scottish soldiers to replace four 
thousand American Marines. Such facts 
are kept from the soldiers at risk; they 
learn larger, bitter truths from their 
direct involvement; Cammy is their 
spokesman: 


—We're invading their country and 
fucking their day up. 

—This isn’t fucking fighting. This is 
plain old-fashioned bullying like. 
—It’s a buzz, youre in a war yeah, 
but youre not really doing the job 


youre trained for but it’s not like 
they’re a massive threat to you or to 
our country, you're not defending 
your country. [And again], We’re 
invading their country and fucking 
their day up. 


In several monologues, “Officer” reads 
e-mails he sends to his wife; his sani- 
tized, abstract diction, while loftier than 
the soldiers’, reinforces their judgments 
from the point of view of a middle man 
with conflicting duties to the politicians 
at home and the “boys” in Iraq: 
Terrorists are “looking for glory, and 
they seem to be finding it in 
martyrdom. Glory, however, is some- 
thing which my boys are very unlikely to 
emerge with. The controversy around 
this war means there'll be no victory 
parade for us.” 

If language alone were its strength, 
Black Watch would border on polemic, 
an intelligent one with competing 
voices, but a near polemic after all. The 
play, however, fuses dramatic technique 
and thematic significance. To take one 
example, consider how Brecht typically 
employs song. Dialogue stops and a 
poster projection may announce “The 
Song of the Great Capitulation,” for 
example. The character comes forward 
to sing a set piece good enough to be 
meaningful in itself. In Black Watch the 
soldiers sing “The Gallant Forty Twa” 
in unison and uniform with no intro- 
duction and after only a momentary 
break following loud explosions that 
made them dive for cover. They learned 
the song to honor the Black Watch 
tradition; they have in the classic sense 
of the word been indoctrinated, always 
part of them independent of any 
immediate context. Likewise, their 
movements as soldiers have no air of 
artificiality, for the cast worked with a 
Black Watch sergeant major who 
trained them so well and insultingly 
that he took them into the street to 
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show off their marching skill. Set off 
against the men’s posture and 
posturing in the pub, their drill preci- 
sion in uniform enforces group identity 
and sounds a poignant note at the 
play’s conclusion. 

In the play’s first scene, five of the 
men, veterans of one combat tour, 
push furniture and a small pool table 
into the playing space. The first inter- 
view with The Writer is about to begin; 
the men agree to it only for free drinks, 
and when The Writer takes the jour- 
nalist’s approach (“What was it like in 
Iraq?”), he gets the reply he deserves: 
“Go to fucking Baghdad if you want to 
know what’s like.” One soldier, putting 
him on, says he thought he would learn 
something “about the meaning of life,” 
to which another quickly adds, “But he 
was too busy shooting folk.” At the end 
of the interview, they all say that they 
don’t “want to be in the army 
anymore,” and as the actors leave to the 
sound of gunfire, the surface of the 
pool table comes to a peak and an arm 
emerges, followed by two new soldiers 
in their desert combat uniforms. They 
emerge from one constricted life to 
enter another one in Iraq. There, they 
become hardened to the roles imposed 
on them by the distant powers that sent 
them to war. Speaking to his sergeant, 
Fraz is bleakly ironic: “We wouldn't 
want the Muslim world thinking we 
were here to steal their petrol for our 
lovely cars.” 

The history of the Black Watch deliv- 
ered by Cammy as his colorful uniforms 
are changed by two others with no 
effort on his part or pause in his 
delivery covers nearly three centuries. In 
this segment, the playwright intended 
Cammy’s body to resemble a cannon—a 
point lost on me—but the overall point 
about proud, regimented men at the 
end of a long tradition came through 
clearly. We see them drill together with 
military timing; so when three of them 
are blown up and away, their slow 
motion suspension in the air with the 
wires visible renders their isolation from 
the company all the more real for being 
stylized. At the very end, to the sounds 
of drum and bagpipe, the soldiers begin 
to parade as they would on a festive 
occasion. Then, “The music intensifies 
and quickens as the parade becomes 
harder and the soldiers stumble and fall.” 
Those who fall in death are replaced in 
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the formation; the soldier actors have to 
run to keep the formation intact until 
the music stops, “and the exhausted, 
breathless soldiers are left in silhouette.” 
The action has gone on for so long that 
the audience itself could feel exhausted 


Tom Murphy's Famine 
(1968) may well be the 
best Irish play about the 
loss of land and lives. 


and breathless; the final image of men 
in silhouette comments forcefully on the 
impersonality of their disciplined 
service and deaths. 


A DUBLIN THEATRE PROFESSIONAL 
corrected me when I said that Enda 
Walsh was an up-and-coming play- 
wright: “He’s already arrived.” Just over 
forty, Walsh has seen one of his plays, 
Disco Pigs, translated into some sixteen 
languages and filmed. As that play’s title 
suggests, Walsh is no traditionalist; he 
experiments with form and can put 
humor and violence in the same mix. 
His Walworth Farce opened in Galway 
before going on to Edinburgh, New York 
and London. In it, Walsh quite deliber- 
ately departs from the pub-and-talk 
conventions of his Irish predecessors; 
The Walworth Farce is set in a public 
housing flat in south London. Unlike 
him who now writes from London, the 
characters of his play have escaped from 
home only to find themselves trapped in 
a confining place. The farce of the title 
is a play in rehearsal by Dinny for 
himself and his sons, Sean and Blake, 
who play themselves as adults and in the 
farce-within-the-farce as boys of five 
and seven. They also take on other char- 
acters from an incident in Dinny’s past, 
for his play ostensibly written to win a 
drama competition, unfolds as a 
rationale for his leaving Cork, the imag- 
ined setting of his play. 

The dramatic action, sometimes 
confusing and most often quite funny, 
presents Blake in gaudy dress as 
bewigged women; the actors have 
sudden role shifts and accent changes, 
and absurd props, including a card- 
board coffin too small for the imagined 
corpses. The dizzy pace of Act 1 is 
arrested by the buzzing of the flat’s 


doorbell. Reality in the person of 
Hayley, a supermarket cashier, intrudes. 
She carries a bag that Sean left behind; it 
holds the props needed to reenact the 
chicken dinner that Dinny needs for 
nostalgic recall and self-deception. Sean, 
who unlike Blake can leave the flat to 
shop for the daily props, has lied to his 
father about the grocery mix-up, his 
attraction to Hayley and to the free 
world outside that she represents. In Act 
2 we learn that in Cork the boy Sean 
saw the event that Dinny would deny 
through the fiction of his farce. Blake 
has willingly lost himself in his father’s 
story, and rather than admit that Dinny 
has killed two of his farcical creations 
over money and fled to England at his 
wife’s insistence, he turns violent toward 
Sean and Hayley. Blake needs to believe 
the story; he covers his ears when Sean 
says, “It’s all lies.” After Sean, the truth 
suppressed for too long, recounts to his 
father what he saw, Dinny forces Hayley, 
first bemused and then frightened, to 
act herself as a cashier in the market and 
later as Maureen, Dinny’s wife in the 
farce. To make her more credible in the 
role, he spreads whitener on the young 
womans black face. This desperate 
gesture, totally theatrical, is simultane- 
ously bizarre and scary; it carries 
multiple suggestions as The Walworth 
Farce does as a whole. The folly of 
Dinny’s attempt to lose his moral self in 
playacting is rendered painfully absurd. 
He can tell Blake as Maureen that he is 
off to London to “treble my new-found 
wealth,” the money he killed for, but 
Dinny forgets that a story can have 
unexpected endings. Finally, he cannot 
control his escapist narrative, and 
Blake/Maureen plays his role literally to 
the hilt—he stabs his father to death. 
After Sean kills Blake to protect her, 
Hayley manages her escape, presumably 
never to tell what she saw. Sean reenacts 
all the “main events of the first act” in 
“two minutes of silence” like those that 
opened the play. He smears his face with 
brown shoe polish and stands ready to 
leave the flat as the lights dim. He takes 
on a new character (To cope in multi- 
racial London? To follow Hayley?) and 
will no doubt need a new story, for as 
Walsh asks through Dinny, “What are 
we if we're not our stories?” 
Summarizing The Walworth Farce 
cheats its richness. For one thing, I 
neglect its use of song; Walsh hangs 
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musical parentheses on the play: an 
Irish Lullaby competes with a rebel 
anthem. He demands much of his 
actors, and all four delivered: Dennis 
Conway, Tadhg Murphy, Garrett 
Lombard and Natalie Best. He draws on 
Ireland’s history of immigration and 
welcoming without giving a history 
lesson; the paths that Hayley and the 
Irish in London travel are ironically 
similar with no comfort along the way. 
Walsh draws too on dramatic tradition. 
I heard faint echoes of Joe Orton’s Loot 
and louder ones of Pirandello’s Henry 
IV. In that play the violence becomes 
real on the stage, and characters are 
trapped forever in their story. Despite 
any debts to others, The Walworth Farce 
is its own thing; his play has social 
implications not found in Pirandello. 
Walsh’s latest play, Delirium, had its 
premiere in the Peacock Theatre, the 
smaller of the Abbey’s two venues in 
Dublin where I saw it before it went to 
London. It is, a blurb on the text’s back 
cover says, “a radical reinterpretation of 
The Brothers Karamazov.” That poly- 
phonic classic continues to frustrate 
critical attempts to bring settled mean- 
ings to light, so having reread the 
Dostoevsky before seeing Delirium, | 
was not the best, or most receptive, 
audience for his play, and I won't 
attempt a plot summary of either work 
here. Over basic parts of the 
Karamazov story, Walsh adds contem- 
porary music and flashy stage business. 
Fyodor, the family patriarch, is repre- 
sented by a puppet at one point with 
stage directions to “Fart. Burp. Spit.” 
Father Zosima’s disembodied voice, 
loudly amplified, opens the play. (He 
will be seen as a hand puppet later.) 
Alyosha writes the priest’s words in a 
notebook, the last of which urge him to 
love his family and “Live.” The hollow 
amplification is abruptly followed by 
“impossibly loud music,” and as the 
brothers fight, Smerdyakov films them, 
presumably getting the kind of 
evidence missing from the novel’s 
famous trial. Scene 5 is played out by 
puppets; Fyodor’s first kisses a naked 
Barbie doll before having sex with it. 
Stage devices such as these and the 
loud sound effects make for an overall 
dramatic context that overwhelms the 
senses and severely qualifies our recep- 
tion of Aloysha’s concluding speech. He 
is singly lit with no distracting noises 
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and offers a positive conclusion: “We 
can all do good. We can walk with the 
world with hope. It’s always the begin- 
ning. So begin.” His long speech is 
apparently intended as response to the 
murder and suicide just portrayed— 
and to the great question of why we 
must suffer. Perhaps Walsh deliberately 
sets it up in heightened contrast to the 
obscene language, broad events and 
overblown stage effects to enforce its 
meaning. Those elements of the play 
were so strongly and insistently before 
us, however, that simple lighting and 
Aloysha’s understated delivery could 
not clear the theatre air of them. 


ATHOL FUGARD CARRIES ON. THE TITLE OF 
Exits and Entrances led me to believe 
that he was saying farewell to the theatre 
(NAR, 292.3—4). With repressive 
apartheid policies formally revoked, the 
battle that he and other white South 
African artists waged against them won, 
I mistakenly thought that he was 
capping his career with a retrospective 
look at his first mentor. At seventy-six, 
however, Fugard’s commitment to ques- 
tions of social justice and black oppres- 
sion remains strong. In a world 
premiere at New Haven’s Long Wharf 
Theatre, his latest play, Coming Home, 
dramatizes the effects of AIDS on the 
bodies and dreams of South African 
blacks. It centers on Veronica Jonkers 
ten years after she set out from home at 
the end of Valley Song to pursue her 
dream of a singing career (NAR, 281.2). 
With her young son in tow, she returns 
to the home of Oupa, her grandfather, 
now dead. She has hardly arrived when 
Alfred Witbooi enters full of exuberant 
good will; Oupa has entrusted the care 
of the place to him, and Alfred has 
salvaged a bucket and some utensils, all 
of them useful to Veronica. In response 
to his questioning, she admits as much 
to herself as to him that she was scared 
“Of being in here. Of the ghosts waiting 
for me in here.” A long way from spec- 
tral, Oupa later appears in theatrical 
flesh to instruct and inspire Veronica’s 
son, Mannetjie, who ages five years 
between the play’s two acts. The drab- 
ness of her home is brightened over 
that period, redecorated before our 
eyes simply, colorfully and entertain- 
ingly by the ever ebullient Alfred. The 
constant reminder of time passing is the 
change in Mannetjie, beautifully and 
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confidently acted by Namumba Santos 
as a five-year-old and Mel Eichler, 
roughly ten. In sad contrast to her son’s 
vitality, Veronica lies passive in her bed 
in Act 2, a victim of AIDS, a scourge 
made worse by the aggressive ignorance 
of the country’s minister of health who 
advised a regimen of garlic, olive oil and 
lemon juice over antiretroviral drugs. 
Once again, Fugard’s characteristic 
dramatic practice, simple in form, 
limited in setting and roles, carries a 
weighty message. As Veronica faces an 
early, underserved death, Alfred agrees 
to be surrogate father to her recalcitrant 
son, telling him the stories that keep her 


tradition alive. Pointing him toward a 
better future, Oupa, his dead grandfa- 
ther, offers the boy a timeless lesson 
that will earn him enduring life. Life 
does indeed go on, it has so far. But in 
Coming Home the quality of life is 
affirmed by family and the social bonds 
that unite people in defiance of 
society’s indifference and death. So, 
when Oupa all too literally helps 
Mannetjie plant seeds, in an allusion to 
Valley Song, and teaches him the play’s 
concluding mantra, “Work harder,” it 
would take a stonier heart than mine to 
dismiss the final dramatic imager as 
merely sentimental. O 








JANE LANGLEY 


Hypothesis and 
False Premises 


Suppose the cat grew large, turned into a cougar, 
prowled the house and held us hostage. 


Suppose you rode a black horse into the living room, 
dismounted, disrobed, and dismantled our house, 


turned it into a stable with hay bales for beds 
and troughs for dining. What if 


all my heroes hadn’t died already, 
their song lines keening, trailing me through 


my life. I lit torches for them along all the beaches 
from Oregon to Finisterra. I looked for answers 


in my children, in my pockets, in the mysterious 
scribbled number, in the inevitable marvelous sky. 


What if I cook your dinner every night and start 
to say I love you. And tell the truth and hope again 


for miracles. Suppose we fish the Rogue River 
and you catch trout with your hands. 


Suppose the night is filled with tasselled trumpets, 
castanets, tambourines, and gypsies take us with them 


in their caravan. And we roam the earth like blunt 
scissors and form stalactites hanging from 


the ceiling in the cavern we call home. 
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In our May—August issue we honor Asian 
Pacific American Heritage Month. Today 
I begin by reviewing an Asian American 
poetry anthology, then follow with poetry 
collections by Filipino American poets. 
Since my essay-review of Filipino American 
fiction, nonfiction, and poetry, “Brave 
New Archipelago: Recent Filipino American 
Writing” (May—August 2002), I have been 
collecting more Filipino American books. 
Here is the poetry largess of that collecting. 


Asian American Poetry: The Next 
Generation, ed Victoria Chang, Illinois, 
2004, 200p, cloth $45.00, paper $20.00 = 
I’ve been thinking for days about how to 
characterize this fine anthology. One 
way is to note how many of these young 
poets have contributed to the NAR: ten 
(eleven, counting the editor, who quite 
modestly doesn’t anthologize any of her 
own fine poems), including Lee Ann 
Roripaugh, Jon Pineda, C. Dale Young, 
Brian Komei Dempster. Another way: 
quite a few of these poets are hapa, the 
current buzzword for a person whose 
ancestry is part Asian, from a Hawaiian 
pidgin word derived from “half.” The 
four poets ve named above are all 
hapa, along with Pimone Triplett, 
Brenda Shaugnessy, Paisley Rekdal, 
Monica Ferrell. However you slice up 
demographics here, Asian American 
Poetry: The Next Generation is a delight- 
ful, marvelous anthology. The poems 
are strong and exquisitely various, and 
their authors bode well for the survival 
of Asian American letters into future 
centuries. Brava, Victoria Chang. 


The Darker Fall by Rick Barot, 
Sarabande, 2002, 80p, paper $12.95 * 
When I skimmed the interview with 
Rick Barot that accompanied the review 
copy, I was dismayed to see a question 
about Wittgenstein’s influence; I’m 
afraid I don’t have much patience for 
abstract, ethereal, philosophical poetry. 
Seeing the first poem’s title, “Reading 
Plato,” I have to admit I feared the 
worst. But I was wrong; Barot doesn’t 
lurk in the sophist womb of Plato’s cave 
... he’s outside, braving the light, 
delineating the sharp, trenchant colors 
and lines of the material world: “when 
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Synecdoche 


BRIEF POETRY REVIEWS 


VINCE GOTERA 





Socrates describes / the lover’s wings 
spreading ... I think about the back’s 
skin cracking / to let each wing’s nub 
break through, // ... the blood on the 
feathers drying / as you begin to sense 
the use for them.” These poems are 
achingly and painfully beautiful— 

“a Mindoro oyster scabrous as oak-bark, 
its lips blade-sharp, its ridges sprouting 
stiff green hair”—intimately aware of 
the danger and risks that intertwine 
with grace, elegance, love, the sublime. 


Kali’s Blade by Michelle Bautista, 
Meritage Press, 2006, 70p, paper $16.95 » 
Michelle Bautista is a gura (teacher) of 
the Philippine martial art Kali, and this 
collection of poetry, prose, drama, and 
collaborations is rooted in the Kali 
tradition. Bautista’s introduction, “Kali 
Poetics,” begins, “They say the pen is 
mightier than the sword, yet in my life 
there is no difference.” The goddess Kali, 
avatar of destruction, “has an alter ego, 
Devi, the goddess of creation,” and 
Bautista’s work lives at the crossroad 

of such opposing forces, sublimely 
combined and made complementary. In 


one poem, a mother tells her daughter, 
“I receive your fury with all the love I 
can muster. // I let you hate me because 
I love you.” In “How to Battle a Wind 
Goddess,” the speaker “swallowed her. 
Inhaled her, / held her deep, deep, 
[until] she became my flesh / I became a 
wind goddess.” Blog entries live here 
alongside e-mail excerpts and real-life 
personals by men seeking out Filipina 
mail-order brides. The poems of other 
women are here: Eileen Tabios, Barbara 
Jane Reyes, Rosalie Zerrudo. Kali’s 
Blade is a generous and beautiful book. 
Note: also look for Bautista’s chapbook 
my life... as a duende (2003). 


Andalusian Dawn by Nick Carbo, 
Cherry Grove Collections, 2004, 80p, 
paper $16.00 * Like Lorca’s, the lucid 
poems of Nick Carbo evoke the 
Andalusian landscape marvelously. A 
poem on translating Lorca suggests, “To 
see the mariposas negras [black butter- 
flies], locate / the moonless night in a 
grove / of olive trees and clap your 
hands.” Or “I took the evening’s silver // 
from the olive trees, the yellow slumber / 
from the lemons, the recipe for gazpa- 
cho.” Other poems invoke the Moorish 
heritage of Andalusia or its weather, 
both literal and metaphoric: “The sky 
will buzz / as you lick your guilty desires 
off my chest” ends the poem “Tormenta 
Electromagnetico” (electric storm). The 
collection also evokes other landscapes, 
internal and external, with luscious 
imagery: in the Philippines, “an orchid 
colored mini-bus with seven oblong 
doors.” Lush landscapes include the 
body: “He was engulfed by the heat / of 
her cardamom mouth, her amplitude, / 
her guttural declensions.” Carbé is 
funny, touching, electric, ambitious, and 
accomplished. Bravo, compadre Nick. 


Museum of Absences by Luis H. Francia, 
Meritage Press / University of the 
Philippines, 2004, 74p, paper $15.00 « 
In his bio at the end of Museum of 
Absences, Luis H. Francia calls his life 
(and himself) a “tale of two cities— 
Manila and New York,’ and that is the 
essence of this book, an exploration of 
rootlessness, geographically as well as 
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metaphysically. In one of the poems, a 
manong—older brother in Filipino, a 
term applied to the generation of immi- 
grants from early to mid-twentieth 
century—a manong speaks: “Where 

in a white world can / This grain of 
unhusked rice spin?” Cinderella, at age 
fifty, “would like to / think it was all a 
bad dream, but for / the slipper . . . glass 
encased in glass.” The most powerful 
poem is “New York Mythologies” (on 
9/11): “Our bones are marrow’d with 
hope / Our childhood gods and duendes 
in tow / Cradles and graves on our 
backs.” Francia’s signature hero is 

Jimi Hendrix: “Think of him as 
Odysseus on / guitar, ... he navigates 
wild riffs / with a sense of sin, but not 
regret.” Hope, art, and love abide. 


Trill & Mordent by Luisa A. Igloria, 
WordTech Editions, 2005, 92p, paper 
$17.00 * As I was reading Luisa Igloria, 
every few pages I found myself saying 
again and again, man, can she write. 
The poems in Trill & Mordent constantly 
plumb the metaphysical interior via 
lovely evocations of the natural exterior: 
“Thin flute of crystal”; “husks of bone, 
airy / bracelets of skin, the cinnamon- 
dusted clavicle”; “Sunkist oranges glow- 
ing like animal hearts wrapped in skins 
of crackling tissue paper.” Often the act 
of writing (real and metaphorical) 
mediates between outside and inside: 
“Tracery of milk on thigh, script of frost 
on windowpane.” Again and again, it is 
light, which allows us to see the lush 
and humid beauty of the world, that 
matters to Igloria: “as if a torch were 
being passed through darkness, as if it 
were the only thing that mattered.” This 
book speaks well of what truly matters. 


60 lv bo(e)mbs by Paolo Javier, O Books, 
2005, 88p, paper $12.00 * When I first 
read Paolo Javier’s 60 lv bo(e)mbs, I 
thought he was writing language poems, 
with the added twist of embedding 
Filipino and Spanish (hence, colonial) 
phrases: “Infinity / two parallels coo 
where, po? Pose to suit enemy brasses / 
coma pez infinitum pegged by 
Alma” and so on. The word “po” above 
is a Filipino honorific, so that italicized 
bit could be read as where should I coo, 
sir/ma’am? While the book made no 
conventional sense I could intuit, there 
were interesting phrasings and sound- 
play: “obscure villanelles, why sestinas 
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sliver baseless.” Then a piece of paper 
fell out of the book: a slip that said 
Javier “uses a method of homophonic 
translation of Neruda’s Spanish” blah 
blah. Light bulb! He’s writing translitics: 
“translations” of a poem in another lan- 
guage based on soundplay rather than 
sense. Google found me a cognate from 
Neruda’s “Love Poem 20”: “Mi alma 

no se contenta con haberla perdido”; 
W. S. Merwin’s translation: “my soul is 
not satisfied that it has lost her”; Javier’s 
translitic: “My Alma’s no second tentacle 
haberdashery to P. Diddy.” Funny that 

P. Diddy is “perdido” (“lost”). I don't 
think Javier meant for his publisher to 
insert that cheat sheet, because he had 
left lots of clues. For example, say “coo 
where, po” out loud; it’s a homophone 
for “cuerpo” (“body”). Hence, Javier’s 
“Coo where, po? Demure here?” comes 
from Neruda’s “Cuerpo de mujer” 
(“body of a woman”). Okay, nuff said. 
Pick up the book, especially if you're a 
Neruda fan. Plenty of fun. Start now: 
parse Javier’s title (hint: one of Neruda’s 
most popular books is 20 Poemas de 
amor y una Cancion desesparada or 

20 Love Poems and a Song of Despair). 
Okay? Cool ... Pow! aloha vee hair. 


Imago by Joseph O. Legaspi, CavanKerry 
Press, 2007, xviii + 86p, paper $16.00 ° 
In the introduction to Imago, Philip 
Levine says Joseph Legaspi is “able to 
locate the mysterious and the magical in 
the most common and overlooked 
objects.” This is true because Legaspi re- 
creates, through elegy, the world of 
childhood: “somewhere in a timeless 
place ...a boy feeds on the ivory meat 
of coconuts / a boy suckles on the 
udders of a carabao.” Where mother and 
father nourish child, from the foremilk 
of colostrum to the father’s presence 
“when I buy warm bread in the morning,” 
the father’s “eyes, like two full moons.” 
Memories that nourish the child coming 
to “America, the land cut like a massive 
slab / of steak.” Unforgettable poems. 


At the Drive-In Volcano by Aimee 
Nezhukumatathil, Tupelo Press, 2007, 
86p, paper $16.95 + This book’s title and 
the author’s name reveal these poems’ 
strengths: a witty (and funny) knack 

of juxtaposing things into charming 
unfamiliarity, and lovely, truth-telling 
musicality. Nezhukumatathil interest- 
ingly combines Marianne Moore’s 


unerring certainty of vision with 
Salvador Dali’s sure-footed skill at 
depicting surreal hyperreality, without 
Dali’s put-on fake insanity. In “What the 
Mosquito Gives” the speaker's grand- 
father “told my tiny red purse that it 
could hold // a whole elephant, a hand- 
ful of pink scallop shells, two musky 
pods / of cardamom.” Or “At Medusa’s 
Hair Salon”: “When young Medusa 
screwed the ocean god so good, his 
green toes knocked / over every candle 
and sticky pot of incense in Athena’s 
temple.” Note the d’s in Medusa, god, 
good, knocked, candle. Or the g’s in god, 
good, green. The steamy s’s in Medusa, 
screwed, so toes, incense. Rhyme: candle, 
temple. Vowels: the o’s of ocean, so, toes, 
over. At the Drive-In Volcano is sonically 
luscious, lush, luxurious. Hmm-mm. 


Full Deck (Jokers Playing) by Oscar 
Pefiaranda, T’Boli Publishing, 2004, 76p, 
paper $19.95 * Oscar Pefiaranda’s work 
in Full Deck comes from the pioneering 
1970s anthologies Flips, Time to Greez, 
and Liwanag, to the landmark 2003 
book Screaming Monkeys. These poems 
are lyrical and elegiac: “the cry of the 
lovebird forlorn in the dark woods”; 
“poor man’s food / aphrodisiac / libido 
starter hit / concupiscence in a nutshell” 
(about the Filipino delicacy balut: a 
duck embryo cooked in the shell, said to 
be “love food”). Pefaranda’s portraits of 
San Francisco are right on the money: 
Filipino old-timer sleeping “painful 
hours in piss-trickling / theatres down- 
town” as well as Golden Gate Park 
where the sunset is “a glimpse of / 
rust-grains falling in a mist.” What 
Pefiaranda captures best is the everyday 
experience of Filipino immigrants to the 
West coast: “a noble and tragic / race 
whose songs / beg for the singing.” 


TRI / VIA by Michelle Naka Pierce 

and Veronica Corpuz, Erudite Fangs / 
PUB LUSH, 2003, 88p, paper $14.95 » 
Michelle Naka Pierce and Veronica 
Corpuz, two entities, create between 
them a third one, TRI / VIA—third road, 
enlargement of the trivial and hence 

not ordinary but extraordinary. Pierce 
and Corpuz pun their way through the 
book, an exchange of letters between 
two people, téte-a-téte, tease and toast, a 
courtship. These letters are anything but 
trivial; they eruditely allude to various 
literatures and historical periods, social 
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and natural sciences, brimming with 
footnotes and questionnaires, footnotes 
to the footnotes, all couched in the lingo 
of postmodern theory and philosophy 
while at the same time poking fun, 
faking puns, at that (non-)lingua franca. 
An intriguing clue can be discerned in 
the running headers and footers that 
posit either/or’s: “heart attacks or 

heart break” . . . “commas or comas”... 
“incest or inquest” . . . “apostle or 

ass hole, gospel or gossip” “marriage or 
mirage, lost or lust” etc. Clearly bifurca- 
tion is not the point; things are not that 
simple; but the language of duality can 
be fun. Though we explode them finally 
and seek a middle way, the tri / via. 


Birthmark by Jon Pineda, Southern 
Illinois, 2004, 64p, paper $14.95 + Jon 
Pineda’s poems plumb the complex 
relationship between a Filipino father 
and a son who is hapa, “half, a mestizo,” 
a “‘half-breed?” For example, in a poem 
where the father is teaching his son to 
swim, “There are only so many words he 
uses, some in English & some / in 
Tagalog, & the boy, flailing his arms to 
stay afloat, understands none of them.” 
Their mute connections are through 
masculine rituals: fishing, boxing (your 
hand lifted mine above my head / as if I 
had or maybe we had won / .. . survived 
another night / in the long history of 
fathers & sons”), the tortured stories of 
war and military service. Pineda’s craft 
subtly underscores being “half”: “the 
whiteness of the barrier island: a squat 
light- / house in the center of the neigh- 
borhood, the occasional white- / caps 
disappearing”; note how he juxtaposes 
“whiteness” to “barrier”, and how “light” 
and “white” are hyphenated, both tech- 
niques suggesting emotional distance 
and separation. A bravura debut book. 


Poeta en San Francisco by Barbara Jane 
Reyes, Tinfish Press, 2005, 112p, paper 
$13.00 * Poeta en San Francisco is a 
magically multilingual collection, 
flowing through English, Spanish, and 
Filipino, sometimes written in Baybayin, 
the ancient Tagalog syllabary script. The 
languages mix eclectically within poem 
after poem and then sometimes stand 
alone in single poems. Images and lingo 
of war underline one of Barbara Jane 
Reyes’s overweening themes: that war 
pervades American culture and con- 
sciousness, infecting immigrant and 
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KALI’S BLADE 


Michelle Bautista 


international commonplaces, especially 
vis-a-vis women’s bodies and spaces. 
“homeless ’nam vets [say] maganda ka 
mahal kita magkano ka” [you are beau- 
tiful i love you how much are you], 
underlining through quick juxtaposition 
how devalued the feminine is in this 
connection. Even the sacred and the 
religious are not exempt: “our lady of 
unbroken hymen / preteen vessel of 
god’s seed... our lady of neon strip 
joints / our lady of blowjobs in kerouac 
alley.” Reyes is acutely aware that poetry 
is political, that poetry can be a weapon, 
an instrument of justice. Amen to that. 


Uprock Headspin Scramble and Dive by 
Patrick Rosal, Persea Books, 2003, 68p, 
paper $13.95 * Patrick Rosal’s lingo and 
rhythms are a fluid meld of hip-hop 
and jazz, street jive and “Manila’s mar- 
quees scrimmed / in exhaust,” elite cuss 
words and profane prayer. Rosal’s voice 
is macho without the sexist problem- 
atics of machismo. Listen to the smooth 
and jerky, syncopated flim-flam of 
Rosal: “To count hairs sprouting / 
around our cocks to touch ourselves To 
pick the half-smoked / True Blues from 
my father’s ashtray and cough the gray 
grit / into my hands.” If we look only at 
the vowels here, we can start to feel the 
power of these lines: the ow sounds in 
count, sprouting, around. The oo in True 
blues. The long a in ashtray and gray. 
The vowels flow, lapping in and out of 
the rocky consonants: the hard k in 
count, cocks, cough. The alliteration of 
tin To (twice), touch, True. The guttural 


g mellowed by a liquid r in gray grit. Wow. 
Rock it, Rosal, you literary hip-hop poet. 


A Commerce of Moments by Sofia M. 
Starnes, Pavement Saw Press, 2003, 88p, 
paper $12.00 + Sofia Starnes’s diction is 
elegant, precise, like Stevens’s or Hart 
Crane’s. For example, a Good Friday 
procession in Spain: “Cyrenaic, this giant 
centipede / claws uphill to the thump- 
thump / of a stick. Now comes a second 
square of penitents, frayed at the edges, 
where / children dangle like loose 
threads.” Again: “O the red excess, ripe // 
thing we crave and burn the heart 
against, / dread heart unfamiliar.” My 
favorite is “Banigs” (handwoven leaf 
mats used traditionally as bedding in the 
Philippines). “Bless the lure of the closet,” 
the poem begins, suggesting how privacy 
is at a premium when a family sleeps 
communally. “Bless the floors, light- 
washed, empty, / where the espousals 
took place.” The conceptions that have 
taken place silently on these floors create 
the fabric, the weave, of family. Starnes 
likens spillage from such making to 
“Communion . .. wine spills, kiss exposed 
on the marble.” The sacramental dribble 
cleaned with “linen that wraps a desire: / 
hide it whole, / hide it holy.” So “love is 
partly secret” but also known by all, like 
the marks the mats leave on skin: “cross- 
abrading of leaves / on our bodies, when 
we rise.” Starnes evokes here the central 
Philippine ideal of kapwa (togetherness, 
complementarity), shared self in commu- 
nity, imaged through the criss-cross 
(intertwined, intersected) pattern that 
culture—the banig—imprints on us all. 


Dredging for Atlantis by Eileen Tabios, 
Otoliths, 2006, 56p, paper $14.95 + 
Eileen Tabios is, without a doubt, the 
most prolific and most published of 
Filipino American poets; a quick tally 
on Amazon.com turned up 14 books 
(poetry, essays, a novel, short stories, 
interviews), 5 edited anthologies, and 
4 edited journal issues. (I bet that there 
are more, that Amazon doesn’t have all 
her titles). Not to mention running a 
literary press, writing or managing 

8 blogs, and editing the journal she 
founded: Galatea Resurrects. In Dredging 
for Atlantis, Tabios composes poems 
through “textual scumbling,” a 

verbal version of a painter’s process, 
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ANGELA ARMSTRONG teaches 
mathematics by day and studies 
cabaret-style belly dance by night. Her 
work has appeared in Atlanta Review, 
Bellingham Review, and 32 Poems. 


THoMaS M. ATKINSON’s plays include 
Cuttings, Clear Liquor & Coal Black 
Night, and Christmas Present. His 
first novel, Strobe Life, is available 
through Electron Press. 


A graphic designer, illustrator, and digital 
animator, LI-YING Bao teaches 
at the University of Wisconsin—Eau Claire. 


JOANNA BARNUM’s illustrations 
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Books this fall. She attended the 
Maryland Institute College of Art. 


Originally from Michigan, JAcoB BoyD 
lives and teaches in the Milwaukee 
area. He has a Master of Fine Arts from 
Southern Illinois University. 
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ago. A combat photographer in Viet 
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across the country. 
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short stories, Between Camelots, won 
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Creative Writing at Earlham College. 


CAROLYN ELKINS is the author of Angels 
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SYNECDOCHE / continued from page 77 


collaging “found” texts “dredged” from 
others’ writing —in this case, poems by 
Mina Loy, a memoir by Kinta Beevor, 
and a novel by John Banville. The 
resulting poems are often striking; 

here are a couple of complete poems: 
“Coax / lullabyes // from tin cans / long 
emptied, rusting” (“Parenthetical”); 
“Adolescent eros / a consistent source / 
for radium / of the Word” (“Impish 
Music”). An intelligent collection 

that definitely pomo’s the pomo. 

Note: see also Tabios’s Reproductions 

of the Empty Flagpole (2002). 


Monster by Joel Barraquiel Tan, [Noice 
Press], 2002, 100p, paper $9.95 * Joel 
Barraquiel Tan can sing a damn mean 
tune: “i've been a nightmare, a tragi- 
comedy, a raging drum solo”; “a man’s 
genitals are receding back into his body 
so he wills himself to grow breasts”; 

“7 squeeze tight like a skillful courtesan 
as he shoots salt, blood, & codes of 
generations past”; “i offer my cock to 
his mouth like a tit heavy with milk.” 
But to point only to Tan’s startling and 
satisfying turns of phrase would be to 
short-change him and you. Monster is a 
manifesto of rage and beauty: anger at 
society’s ostracism of gays; fury at the 
AIDS debacle (“let every potion, pill, 
every / promise of a cure burn... fuse 
and harden into the sacred pages / of 
bibles & prescription pads”); ire at iden- 
tity politics, prejudice, racism, homo- 
phobia, a host of societal ills (“iam a 
faggot / i will be murdered”). In the 
Philippines, protesters and activists 
chant “Makibaka! Huwag matakot!” 
(Fight/struggle/persevere! Fear not!) 
Joel Barraquiel Tan has no fear at all 
and, man, can this motherbaka fight. 
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PAST PERFECT 


Stillness as Craft in Steinbeck’s “The Raid” 


"The Raid” 
John Steinbeck 


A train hooted mournfully, and in a 
moment it rounded a bend and pushed 
its terrible light down the track. The 
lighted coaches rattled past. Dick turned 
to watch it go by. “Not many people on 
that one, he said with satisfaction. Didn't 
you say your old man worked on the rail- 
road?” 

Root tried to keep the bitterness out 
of his voice. “Sure, he works on the road. 
He’s a brakeman. He kicked me out when 
he found out what | was doing. He was 
scared he’d lose his job... . 

It was very still. Nearer the centre of 
the town, automobiles were moving; the 
mutter of their engines and an occasional 
horn sounded. A dog barked unexcitedly 
at one of the houses nearby. The wind 
ruffled the locust trees in whishing gusts. 

“Listen Dick! Do you hear voices? | 
think they're coming.” They turned their 
heads and strained to listen... . 

The dog had gone back to his slow, spir- 
itless barking. A rush of wind brought a 
scurry of dead leaves in the open door. 
The portrait poster blew out and came 
loose at one corner. Root walked over and 
pinned it back. Somewhere in the town, 
an automobile squealed its brakes. . . . 

He came nearer the surface several 
times, but didn’t quite make it into con- 
sciousness. At last he opened his eyes and 
knew things. His face and head were 
heavy with bandages. He could only see a 
line of light between his puffed eyelids. 
For a time he lay, trying to think his way 
out. Then he heard Dick’s voice near to 
hime. 25 

Dick's reply was stern. “You lay off that 
religion stuff, kid.” He quoted, “’Religion 
is the opium of the people.”.. . 

“Sure | know,” said Root. “But there 
wasn’t no religion to it. It was just—I felt 
like saying that. It was just kind of the 
way | felt.” 


From the North American Review, 
October 1934, Volume 238, pp. 299-305. 


GRANT TRACEY 


JOHN STEINBECK’S “THE RAID” SHOWCASES 
an artist at the top of his game, and it is 
a story from which today’s writers and 
students can still learn technique. 

Steinbeck balances counterpointed 
characters—a young novice (Root) 
against a grizzled veteran (Dick)—to tell 
a gripping story of Agit-Prop protestors 
beaten in a quiet town. He layers repeti- 
tive sounds such as the scratching of dry 
locust leaves and the staccato of a dog’s 
bark to micro-detail menace. He rhymes 
two actions to create a resonating 
moment: early in the story, Root whis- 
tles “Come to Me My Melancholy Baby”; 
by the story’s end he is quoting scrip- 
ture. Thus he moves from one referent 
point (popular culture) to another 
(sacred texts) to define the self. Finally, 
Steinbeck ends the story with a reversal 
as Root, the novice, reaches a truth 
beyond Dick and Communist politics. 

But what I really admire here is 
Steinbeck’s artful play with stillness. 

According to Charles Baxter in Burning 
Down the House, stillness often involves 
the forward movement of a story pausing 
as well as thought seeming to cease. 

Steinbeck’s use of stillness inverts the 
expected. 

As Dick and Root arrive at night in a 
“little California town,” Steinbeck dis- 
rupts expected solitude. In the opening 
sentences, strong diction suggests vio- 
lence: “hooted mournfully,’ “pushed its 
terrible light,’ “rattled past.” 

Later, as Dick and Root prepare to be 
beaten by a raiding party, stillness no 
longer seems tenable: “automobiles were 
moving; the mutter of their engines and 
an occasional horn sounded. A dog 
barked. ... The wind ruffled the locust 
trees in whishing gusts.” 


However, like a good drama, once 
Dick and Root are removed from the 
“stage” of the small town and onto 
the smaller, confined set of a hospital 
in the basement of a jail, Steinbeck 
achieves stillness through Root’s 
muted epiphany. 

Root has been badly beaten by the 
anti-communists. He exists in a state 
of metaphoric traction. Injuries force 
his hospital stay, but it’s his mind 
that has been muffled and in need of 
reawakening. 

Or as Steinbeck writes, Root comes 
“near the surface several times” and 
“at last he opened his eyes and knew 
things.” 

But his thought processes are unclear. 
He is “muffled in a coat of dull pain.” 
This muffling sets him apart. 

The final section is dialogue-heavy 
with a lack of micro-detailing. Gone 
are the rattling windows, scratching 
leaves, and barking dogs. Without 
interruptions from a violent world, 
insight has a chance to settle. 

Within this stillness, Root connects 
with scripture: “Forgive them because 
they don’t know what they’re doing.” 
Dick, by contrast, dismisses Root’s 
wanderings. Dick is stunted, trapped 
within the Communist Party rhetoric. 

As Root struggles with “muffling 
under” from pain, he is free of dogma 
and says “[T]here wasn’t no religion. 
... It was just kind of the way I felt.” 

Root may not fully understand his 
experience, but he’s taking new steps 
to define himself. This, in terms of 
craft, is an interior moment of stillness 
and a wonderful countermovement 
to the anti-stillness that fills the rest 
of the story. 














Past PERFECT showcases today’s experts on notable items from the NAR’s almost 200 years of back pages. The title excerpted at left 
may be read in full in the JSTOR.org archives at the address <http:/www.jstor.org/action/showPublication?journalCode=nortamerrev>. 
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like Tchaikovsky's composition 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 


The Nutcracker every Christmas. 
Indeed, this great Romantic composer should be so 
immortalized. As a young man, he pursued a career in 
music at enormous personal risk and against his own 
father’s advice. His mild temperament combined with 
his tendency to work too hard left him with insomnia, 


debilitating headaches and hallucinations. On top of that, 


Tchaikovsky's composition teacher never liked his work, 





even after he became world-famous. 
Setbacks like these could have 
finished a lesser man. Instead, they 
informed his work, which remains 
some of the best loved in history. 
Yet some kids will still confuse 
Tchaikovsky with a nasal spasm. 
Why? Because the arts are slowly 


but surely being eliminated from 


Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky endured many setbacks, 
not the least of which was a blind barber 


today’s schools, even though a 
majority of the parents believe 
music and drama and dance and 
art make their children better 


students and better people. 
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FROM THE EDITORS 





When it came to Iowa in 1964, the North American Review was a quarterly 
magazine at Cornell College. Here at the University of Northern Iowa, the 
NAR later became a bimonthly, with a double issue in the summer. This means 
we come out five times a year: January—February, March—April, May—August, 
September—October, November—December. Because of the fiscal difficulties that 
plague our times in many arenas, the NAR will be returning to quarterly issues 
in 2010. We will continue, as always, to endeavor to bring you the best art and 
literature. 

We also try to provide the best in outstanding experiential opportunities for 
our students and volunteers. Since starting as NAR editors in 2000, we have 
offered a dynamic learning environment. Each semester and summer as many 
as thirty-five interns, work-study students, volunteers, and community 
members learn about publishing at the NAR: manuscript selection, layout, busi- 
ness, advertising, marketing, fulfillment, etc. In fact, many of our staffers have 
gone on to careers in publishing. We are going to start featuring these former 
staffers and their achievements in publishing (see below). 

The NAR honors Hispanic Heritage Month (September 15 to October 15 in 
the US) with poems by Sandra M. Castillo, Veronica Reyes, and José L. Otero, 
as well as mini-reviews of film and poetry in our Crosscuts and Synecdoche 
departments. 

As always, we trust you will enjoy the eclectic mix of art, nonfiction, poems, 
and short stories we have gathered for you. Delicious. Enjoy. —VG & GT 


Meghan Pedersen, an NAR editorial intern from 
Wartburg College in 2008, recently started as 
Associate Editor at SFO Magazine (Stocks, Futures 
and Options magazine). Meghan edits the work 
of contributing writers and works with story 
layouts. She also writes the magazine’s book 
review sidebar, manages web site content, and hosts 
webinars. In recent weeks Meghan has been 
involved in SFO Magazine’s upcoming transition 
from print to e-magazine format. Congratulations 
on your new job, Meghan! 
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I] SHOULD WASH MY HAIR IN THE TOILET. I 
think I could do that. I could just lower 
my head into the bowl, soap and rinse 
my arm-length hair, squeeze out the 
water, sling the dripping strands over my 
shoulder, and exit this Minneapolis 
airport restroom. 

It had taken me three days on a 
Greyhound bus to reach the airport. My 
clothes smelled, my face was grimy, my 
hair greasy, and my luggage had been 
stolen in Chicago. I used what I had in 
my carry-on to wash my face and brush 
my teeth at the sink. Not enough. I 
studied the reflection of airline passen- 
gers shuffling luggage into and out of 
stalls before retreating to the privacy of 
my own stall. As I stood staring down at 
the toilet, my back against the metal 
door, this is what was running through 
my head: strangers have plunked their 
asses down on this shrine and shit. I 
pushed the automatic flusher button 
twice. Then I plunged head-first. 


TWO YEARS LATER: 

It is the hot, rainy season in the jungle, 
and the deck is crowded with people 
sweating to get cool. Some stand at the 
bow hoping for a breeze; others retreat 
under the blue tarp for shade. Pevas is a 
two-day journey downriver, and I carry 
six liters of bottled water. The man who'd 
brought me on his motorcycle to the 
port had come aboard briefly—the only 
other person aboard to speak English— 
and though we'd just met, he was nervous 
to leave because I don’t speak Spanish. 

“You have water?” he asked. “You 
know where youre going?” 

The ship has three levels. There’s the 
engine room, which houses machinery 
that grinds as when we pushed out of the 
origination docks in Iquitos or now as we 
approach tiny villages downriver, villages 
accessible only by boat. Machinery shares 
space with cargo in the shape of 
barrels, bags, and crates—precious 
cargo supplying each village’s main 
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tienda: barrels of petrol, barrels of water; 
bags of ice, bags of food; crates of soda, 
crates of beer. The main floor, where 
metal benches face a small TV propped 
on crates and more than forty hammocks 
are strung between the benches and the 
railings, is also where food is cooked and 
the ship’s one restroom exists. I sleep on 
the deck, where another forty or so 
people cocoon themselves in thirty 
hammocks strung between railing beams. 

I carry no camera, only a journal. In it I 
write: “The Amazon River is . . . so strong 
and full of silt yowd lose sight of the 
Secchi disk immediately. There are islands 
cradled by its waters that remain as lush, 
green fragments. There are thick, tall trees 
that stick out like pink-scraped chalk. 
Their roots, exposed, are deep hues of 
red. There are Ficus trees that appear to 
have been tiptoeing (across the jungle 
floor) and upon observation froze mid- 
step. I've seen army ants, soldier ants, fire 
ants, leaf cutter ants, and a solo black 
bullet ant nearly as long as my thumb.” 

I write from my hammock, which 
starts swinging gently as the woman next 
to me gets up. The woman is slender 
with tight, curly hair. She shares her 
hammock with her infant boy and 
teenage daughter. The woman rises 
because she sees a villager selling raw 
boar meat; when the mother returns her 
baby is crying because she ripped one of 
his shirts to wrap the meat. 

There is one thing I’m afraid of on 
this ship, and that is the bathroom. It is a 
dark, dangerous place slightly larger than 
a high school locker. There is a seat with 
a hole that does not flush. There is a pile 
of refuse expanding across the floor with 
each use, and the two women using the 
toilet before me left their sanitary 
napkins at the top of the pile, a moun- 
tain of paper wads carrying human 
feces. I have to step over this to reach the 
toilet. Sometimes this mess is swept to 
one side, and there are fecal trails from 
previous sweepings. The only tissue 


available is what I carry. In the dark, I 
need a flashlight. There are flies. I smell 
sickness. I try not to gag. 

Across from the toilet is a basin where 
people brush their teeth and wash their 
hands, their clothes, their hair. There is a 
limited amount of water, which soon 
runs dry. The wash basin is dirty, and 
there is no soap. I carry with me a bottle 
of Purel even though I don’t believe it 
works. ’m aware of my hands. I’m aware 
of the pathogens they carry. 


BY EVENING, I MAKE FRIENDS. LUAN Roy, 
age twelve, is curious and shares his bag 
of popcorn with me. He is patient 
enough for my Spanish. Mostly, we play 
charades. He asks if I’m Argentinian. He 
asks if my blue eyes are natural. 

Karol and Alejandro are a couple in 
their early twenties. They invite me to sit 
with them for dinner. Karol pours cups 
of bright yellow Inca Kola, and Alejandro 
asks me to sing a song in English. 

I see no stars over the Amazon, only 
heavy, layered mists that lurk along the 
banks at dusk. In the evenings there are 
impressive shows of lightning that blind 
then recede into the misty purple backdrop. 

In the morning, Luan Roy and I stand 
together watching the sun rise over the 
Amazon River. He’s wrapped in a tiny, 
beige blanket. He points to the sun and 
tells me not to stare at it directly. Then 
he asks about Pevas. I tell him it’s a few 
hours more. The boy is traveling with 
his mother to Colombia, a three-day 
voyage. Our boat nears a village where 
three or four rectangular huts are visible 
in the jungle’s clearing. A rabble of chil- 
dren run toward the boat. 

Luan Roy and I retreat to the 
hammocks, where Karol is just waking. 
Again, Luan Roy asks about Pevas. I 
don’t understand. 

“El tiempo?” | try. 

Hesitating slightly, he nods. 

Karol looks up from her hammock 
and says something about two hours. I 
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nod. Karol sits up and repeats what she’s 
said, this time waving her arms franti- 
cally as she says, “pasado.” 

It seems the boat stopped in Pevas 
ahead of schedule, sometime before dawn. 

Karol asks what I’m going to do. I 
consider for a moment then respond I’m 
headed to Colombia. No, Karol says 
shaking her head. She tells me I can stay 
with her family in the Peruvian border 
village of San Pablo. 


THEIR HOME IS ON A DIRT ROAD BY A 
footbridge in a village that boasts several 
paved roads, intermittent electricity, anda 
lively discoteca. The home has a front door 
and a missing back door. The windows 
are paneless; the floor is wooden; the roof 
is tin. There is one bedroom with a door. 
Though I try to refuse, Karol’s sister, 
brother-in-law, and baby nephew sleep 
huddled together under a mosquito net 
on the dirty floor of this bedroom for 
three nights so I can sleep alone on the 
bed. The main room has a hammock, 
chairs, and table. Around this table the 
family feeds me the largest, choice 
portions of chicken, fish, rice, fresh-picked 
fruits and yuca. The kitchen, which has a 
small stove, counter, and basin, opens out 
to the deck, which consists of gapped 
planks. On the planks, dishes are washed 
in one bucket and dried in another. The 
family dumps dirty water in cupfuls over 
planks, as they do after they pee. 

In the afternoon of my arrival, Karol, 
Diandra, Rubi and I go swimming in a 
murky pond. I swim wearing sneakers, 
because I’m aware of my feet. I remove 
my sneakers when Karol washes me on 
the deck planks with rainwater. I let her, 
because I don’t understand yet this 
collected rainwater is the family’s 
drinking water. Karol draws a bucket 
from the cylinder, and from this, pours 
cups of water over my head, my shoul- 
ders, my back. She offers fresh soap and 
spills more water to rinse. Together we 
watch soapy water dribble over and off 
the planks. I run my fingers through my 
hair to rinse the muddy water remnants. 
Karol’s own black hair hangs in thick, 
wet curls from the swim, but she does 
not use the family’s rainwater for herself. 
With a cup of water in her hand she 
smiles with luminous eyes and asks, 
“Mas?” Another precious cup. More? 


DIANDRA IS KAROL’S YOUNG NIECE WHO 
rides a bicycle with pink tassels. During 


the time I stay with them, Diandra is both 
chastised and envied by the neighbor- 
hood children for looking after a gringa. 

“Donde estas el bafio?” | ask Diandra 
the first day. 

“Ordinario?” 

I don’t understand. 

“Uno o dos?” She holds up small fingers. 

From where we stand in the main 
room of the house I can see the planks, 
where I’m expected to go. How do I 
explain tampon? 

Undaunted, Diandra tries again. “Uno, 
regular.” She spreads her legs and says, 
“Ssssssss. O dos. She squats and grunts 
loudly. 

I laugh and suddenly Karol appears. Karol 
and Diandra together ask, “Uno o dos?” 

My cheeks flush. “No, necesito una 
basura porque tengo...” Not knowing the 
word, I place my hand on my abdomen. 

“Ah!” exclaims Karol. “Tiene protectivo!” 

ok, 

Erupting in laughter, Diandra throws 
her skinny arms around my waist. 

Karol and Diandra lead me through 
several muddy streets until we arrive at a 
cousin’s home where there is an 
outhouse with a non-flush toilet and 
rubbish bin. Karol makes sure I carry 
tissue paper in my pocket. She explains 
how to flush with pressure by pouring a 
bucket of recycled, dirty water into the 
toilet. When I tip the white bucket at 
chest height, greywater plummets into 
the pipes and flushes the combined waste 
out behind the house, where it slowly 
seeps into the Peruvian earth or trickles 
toward the force of the River Amazon. 


BOSTON. IN THE TOILET IS THE CLEANEST 
water I’ve seen in a month. It’s so immac- 
ulate, so pure-looking, I feel thirsty. Still 
wearing my mud-caked backpack, I plop 
onto the airport’s toilet and cry. Beneath 
me I feel the air turn as water flushes. 
Three minutes go by; the toilet flushes 
again. I jump up with a shout when my 
pants get sprayed. I jump to stop water 
from flushing, but my motion causes 
more clean water to be discarded. 
Whether I stand up or sit down: flushing. 
Whether stalls are occupied or empty: 
flushing. The entire public restroom 
echoes this noise, this American 
Standard—assembly lines of shiny, toilet- 
bowl faces gargling our most precious 
natural resource with the miscalculation 
of a red, electronic eye and the waste of a 
country that does not want. oO 
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The Snake in the Crawlspace 


THE FIRST TIME I MET MYLES 
Shackleford he launched into a snake 
story. We were standing near the 
blacktop that wound through the 
forested Choctaw community where I 
worked full-time as a Mennonite service 
volunteer. He said what he was telling 
me took place just a few miles down 
Pisgah Road, gesturing with the tilt of 
his head. 

Later, I learned that Mr. Myles lived in 
an old wooden house back in the pine 
woods. He had a clever hen who'd peck 
at my tennis shoes until she untied them 
and a sandy, immaculate yard raked in 
the fan-like pattern of stones in a Zen 
garden. 

Like other Clifton-Choctaw men in 
their seventies or eighties, Mr. Myles 
wore a flannel shirt with an undershirt 
even on the hottest days of a Louisiana 
summer and he favored greens smoth- 
ered in bacon grease and hot water 
cornbread baked crisp in a cast iron 
skillet. Like the others, he told stories as 
he chewed tobacco and shot the juice 
into a tin can. But while the other 
elderly men had narratives with various 
characters and themes, Mr. Myles 
almost always spoke about his wife 
Bessie who died a few years before I 
arrived. Bessie could climb a roof and 
replace the shingles better and faster 
than any man. She could shoot and skin 
a squirrel in the time it took to heat the 
skillet. If he drove his truck to church, 
she’d beat him, on foot, taking a short- 
cut through the swamp. Mr. Myles 
would beam when he bragged about 
this woman who had the aim of Annie 
Oakley but who was undoubtedly 
quicker on the draw. 

However, this first story I heard 
wasn’t about Bessie. He described a girl 
who grew thinner though her mother 
filled her plate with food and the girl 
brought it back empty. One day her 
parents cracked open the door to the 

bedroom where the girl would slip off 
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to eat alone. They saw her lift a floor- 
board and sit near the gap. Soon, a 
triangular head poked up from the 
darkness; a scaled body poured, like 
molasses, its coils into the light. A 
rattlesnake rose until, eye to eye with 
their daughter, it charmed her. They 
watched as she fed him with her fingers 
every morsel of her meal. 

The girl’s father went to a doctor who 
said that if he killed the snake, he would 
kill his daughter, too. The prescription 
was to remove the rotted floorboard and 
nail a strong one in its place. 

The father did this and the girl began 
gaining weight. There was never any 
more trouble from the snake. 

“Is this a true story?” I asked. 

“That girl lived just a few miles down 
the road,” Mr. Myles said. 

Since then, almost thirty years have 
passed and I have read at least five other 
versions of this story. In all of them, the 
child is wasting away because she is 
hypnotized into feeding her food to a 
snake. Almost always it is a girl who is 
charmed, though in one account it is a 
four-year-old boy. In two versions the 
snake is a large rattler, but in one case, it 
is a water snake, in another, a black 
snake, and in Hoosier Folk Legends by 
Ronald L. Baker, the serpent is a copper- 
head that sups bread and milk from a 
spoon. 

Mr. Myles’s tale has the snake entering 
the home through an opening in the 
floor. This isn’t improbable since a 
traditional home in Louisiana is 
propped a few feet off the ground with a 
moist crawlspace underneath. In the 
other stories I’ve come across—set in 
different regions of the country—the 
child goes outside to a secluded place to 
meet the snake. She may feed him near 
the edge of water, behind a wood pile, in 
the chimney corner, or “back o’ the barn 
somewhere . . . by a stone wall.” 

All of the stories reveal the necessity 
of separating the hypnotized child 


without harming the snake. Mr. Myles’s 
story ends happier than most. In his 
version, the parents receive a warning 
not to kill the rattlesnake and they heed 
it. In the other stories, there is no 
warning and when the father shoots the 
reptile in the head or beats it with a 
stick, the child grieves so much that she 
continues not to eat and, with only one 
exception, dies. 

Before I discovered that the snake 
which charms a girl is a motif found in 
folklore, I half-believed the story was 
true—after all, I was hearing of so 
many strange things that people 
claimed had happened in this isolated 
stretch of pine woods and cypress 
swamp. One older man said he had a 
vision of my co-worker, Miriam Rich, 
and me a year before we arrived. He 
saw us bending over a wash tub, but 
when he moved closer to speak with us, 
we vanished. I heard stories of King 
Brandy, a chief and “mystery man,” 
who, instead of spitting, swallowed his 
chewing tobacco. This man, who lived 
to be 103 years old, had a mystic vision 
of the future: people outrunning their 
shadows, faster and faster, until the 
earth behind them burst into flame. He 
traveled from one village to another 
with Mary Baptiste who foretold the 
birth of Edmond and Sarah Jane Tyler’s 
eight sons. I heard first-person accounts 
of fantastic serpents called hoop snakes 
that pursue prey by holding their tail in 
their mouth and rolling. These snakes, 
with stingers that shrivel large trees, 
remind me of the mythical ouroboros 
(“tail-devouring snake”) that Carl Jung 
called “the mandala of eternity,” a crea- 
ture representing the cyclical nature of 
time. 

Jung also called the ouroboros “a 
dramatic symbol for the integration and 
assimilation of the opposite, i.e. of the 
shadow.” As such, this circular snake, 
sometimes depicted black and white, 
suggests the idea that opposites are not 
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necessarily in conflict. Stories can be 
true even when they’re fictional. 

Four years later, as an associate 
instructor at Indiana University, I sensed 
that one of my undergraduate students 
was being hypnotized by that greedy 
snake from the crawlspace. She told me 
she was having trouble finding time to 
write because she had to swim so many 
laps and had to swim them several times 
a day. I asked if she was on the swim 
team, but I couldn’t imagine that she 
was; she seemed so fragile—ethereal as a 
glass wind chime or, to borrow a line 
from Donald Justice, its “thin, skeletal 
music.” She admitted she swam because 
she was afraid of putting on weight. She 
acknowledged an obsession but claimed 
there was nothing she could do. She had 
to watch every bite she took. She had to 
swim the laps. 

The way she spoke, it was as if she 
were hypnotized: doing what she knew 
was dangerous—doing it because she 
had no choice. 

What is it about a snake that charms 
us even as our blood runs cold? Is it the 
fluidity of its body, the way it pours 
itself into any small space? In Mr. 
Myles’s story, it seems to be the 
unblinking eyes that keep the child in 
the snake’s power, that hypnotize her 
into feeding him, hand to mouth. 

Though snakes continually stare, their 
eyes really aren't lidless. They have 
transparent scales called “spectacle 
scales,” or brille, that permanently cover 
their eyes. It’s believed that these clear 
eyelids developed when all snakes were 
aquatic. Now every snake, like a sleep- 
walker, sees through closed eyes. 

That seems appropriate since snakes 
are at home in the sleep realm, that 
place of dreams, that dark crawlspace of 
the unconscious. Serpents, like the one 
which draws itself “slowly, very slowly, 
as if thrice adream” in D. H. Lawrence’s 
poem, “Snake,” can represent the uncon- 
scious, itself, or its fears. In that poem, 
as in some dreams, the snake also func- 
tions as a sexual symbol. Lawrence’s 
snake disappears into an “earth-lipped 
fissure” and is lauded as “one of the 
lords of life,” a “king in exile, 
uncrowned in the underworld.” Because 
it grows by shedding its skin, a snake 
may also signify to the dreamer a need 
for healing or transcendence. The Rod 
of Asclepius, an emblem of the medical 
profession, takes its significance from 
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the ability of snakes to slough off an old 
sheath and emerge a new creature. 

What does the snake in the story 
represent? A Freudian psychologist 
might say it’s a phallic symbol and 
indicative of the Oedipus complex, the 
girl’s attraction to her father, since he’s 
the one who goes to the doctor and 
nails the new floorboard. A Jungian 
might say it’s her own unconscious fears 
that she must wake up from her trance 
to acknowledge; otherwise, she is 
feeding them to the detriment of her 
conscious self. Whatever the snake is, it 
must be a part of the girl’s own psyche 
for the doctor says that to kill the snake 
will kill the daughter, too. 

For years I’ve assumed that the snake 
represents the girl’s obsession with 
perfection. I’ve imagined her envious of 
its slim body slipping through the 
opening in the floor; I’ve sensed her 
longing for the string of diamonds on 
its back. Self-starvation—anorexia 
nervosa—often develops in young 
women who, like my former student, 
the best writer in class, are achievers 
and perfectionists. Our culture awards 
an A plus to the super-thin model, the 
young woman who can slip into size 0 
or 00 jeans. 

I don’t know the size of jeans that the 
teen protagonist wears in the popular 
series of Twilight books that my daugh- 
ters and their friends have read and 
reread, but Bella’s lack of an appetite 
suggests they’re near zilch. How could 
they be otherwise? Stephanie Meyer’s 
main character is a bit of a klutz, but, 
otherwise, she’s perfect, the model 
student and daughter: intelligent, 
attractive and more mature than her 
“erratic, hare-brained mother.’ Bella is 
drawn to Edward the vampire’s flawless 
appearance, but she’s also fascinated by 
his ability to control his physical desires 
and his aversion to solid food. Though 
Bella enjoys cooking for her father 
(anorexics like to watch others eat), 
Bella’s own appetite is continually 
curbed by her feelings for Edward, 
emotions aroused by his golden eyes. 
For instance, when they sit down 
together for the first time in the school 
cafeteria, Bella tells Edward she isn’t 
hungry and the reader learns that her 
“stomach was already full—of butter- 
flies.” 

But as a folktale about self-starvation 
would suggest, anorexia is not just a 


recent phenomenon in a culture that 
celebrates slimness. Females longing to 
be as perfect as Bella have been starving 
themselves, though in much smaller 
numbers, before there was Twiggy; 
before “America’s Next Top Model,” 
Delia’s Super Thin jeans and Teen Vogue 
with photographs of young women so 
emaciated they resemble heroin 
addicts—or vampires in dire need of a 
transfusion. Anorexia was first identified 
as a disorder in 1873 by Charles Lasgue, 
but the first clear description of the 
illness appears in Richard Morton's 1689 
book, Phthisiologia: a Treatise on 
Consumption. In the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, Christian women such 
as Catherine of Siena (1347-80) starved 
themselves to achieve holy perfection. 
These women were regarded as “miracle 
maidens” until the Catholic Church 
turned against such asceticism a few 
centuries later, calling anorexics witches 
and toasting them at the stake. The first 
known woman to starve herself to 
death, according to V. Ranke- 
Heinemann in Eunuchs For The 
Kingdom Of Heaven, was a young 
Roman patrician who belonged to a 
circle of women devoted to the ascetic, 
St. Jerome. 

Though I never met Bessie 
Shackleford, I can’t imagine her ever 
equating perfection with the discipline 
to forego food or, for that matter, ever 
holding still long enough to be hypno- 
tized by a snake. When Mr. Myles told 
his stories, I pictured a strong, clever 
woman who might have been lean but 
only because she was so active, shingling 
roofs and sprinting past moccasins in 
the swamp. When she found a chicken 
snake in her hen house in the act of 
swallowing an egg, she grabbed it by the 
tail and cracked it like a whip. 

I have no doubt that Bessie was the 
stuff of legend because I saw firsthand 
how so many of the older women in the 
Clifton community were larger than life: 
Alvada, Corine, Emma, Fannie, Gertrude, 
Nancy, Nellie, Pearl, Ruth...women 
with the same names as the sturdy 
farmwives in my grandmother’s family 
album—Mennonite women who wore 
their covering like a horned helmet 
and dwarfed the bearded brethren on 
either side. Some of the Clifton women 
would work a tedious shift in the 
Jordache jeans factory, then come home 
to care for grandchildren and to cook an 
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enormous meal from scratch. All of 
these women had known hardship, yet 
they seldom complained; they shoul- 
dered their own considerable burdens 
and those of others as if they were light. 

In particular, Alvada Shackleford 
stood as a woman of heroic stature for 
me. A pillar of Pisgah Baptist Church, 
Alvada spoke in front of the congrega- 
tion each Sunday, teaching adult Sunday 
school with the vigor, warmth and 
insight that the paid, white preacher 
sorely lacked. At home, Miss Alvada 
cared diligently for Mr. Mack, her 
husband who had suffered a stroke that 
left him mute and shuffling from chair 
to chair as if none of them fit. In a 
community where factions between 
families were common, Alvada never 
gossiped or spoke unkindly of any soul. 
She had hospitality for all but the 
armadillo who burrowed beneath her 
house and rooted in her flowerbeds. 
Almost from the start, she affectionately 
referred to Miriam and me as “my girls.” 
We'd linger for hours in her kitchen, 
sipping coffee or iced tea, spellbound by 
the poetry of her language and her 
philosophy of life, an outlook that cele- 
brated each moment as a splendid, God- 
given gift, fragrant as the jasmine that 
grew near her porch. 

If I were to paint Alvada and Bessie 
and the other Clifton women, Id paint 
them like the feminine Goliaths in a 
Clementine Hunter painting. An accom- 
plished folk artist, Clementine Hunter 
lived near the Clifton-Choctaw and 
peopled her murals with the strong 
African-American women she knew 
along Cane River. She said she painted 
these women larger than other figures in 
order to show their importance to the 
community. 

If I inserted myself into one of those 
murals, I’m afraid I wouldn’t stand 
much higher than Bessie or Alvada’s 
hips. I’m too much of a weakling. What 
Alvada would flick as a feather, I groan 
beneath as a load. Racial slurs and 
discrimination were only unpleasant 
burrs that stuck to her coat but never 
touched her self-worth while, for me, if 
a critical comment pricks my skin, I feel 
it like a dagger. To speak before a group, 
I need to have my words memorized, 
while Miss Alvada preached elegantly 
and extemporaneously from the 
concord of mind and heart. Bessie 
would be amused by my poor 
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marksmanship with a hammer and my 
phobia of even harmless snakes. Last 
month when I saw a papery skin 
stretched against the garage foundation, 
I knew it was just a skin and, still, I 
couldn't stifle a shriek. 

Right now I’m typing with that 
diaphanous skin next to my keyboard. 
I’m trying to grow so accustomed to its 
elongated shape that my fear of snakes 
will eventually subside. I must cure 
myself of this irrational fear because, for 
the first time since moving to this 
suburban neighborhood, I am seeing 
snakes in the yard. In the beginning I 


told myself I was seeing the same brown 
snake over and over . . . every time I 
mowed. But then I caught a glimpse of 
two tails slithering into the hostas, in 
concert, like the “matched team” of 
racers in Mary Oliver’s poem, “The 
Snakes.” Possibly the heavy spring rains 
that filled our ditch carried these snakes 
from the creek. They seem to be diurnal, 
so now I mow as late in the evening as I 
can. By the time I’m cutting the last few 
rows near the ditch, fireflies are 
blinking, I can’t tell where ’'ve mowed 
and if I do cross paths with a snake, it’s 
too dark to notice. 
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Brown snakes are virtuous snakes, “the 
gardener’s companion,” | keep telling 
myself as I touch the skin or mow near 
the hostas. This mantra seems like self- 
hypnosis ... or could I be attempting to 
hypnotize the snakes, charming them 
with the message that they are virtuous, 
over and over? Possibly the girl in Mr. 
Myles’s story believed she was hypno- 
tizing the serpent. Maybe she figured 
she was the one in command. She lifted 
the board—the snake slid near her lap. 
She held out her cornbread—it opened 
its mouth. Perhaps she thought she had 
trained that snake into eating her food 
whereas, in reality, it was the snake that 
had wound its will around her. 

Anorexia nervosa seems to be 
concerned with control. Control over 
the appetite. Control over the body. I 
know this from what I’ve read and 
because I recall when I hypnotized 
myself into eating as little as I could. At 
the age of fifteen, back from a year in 
Somalia and Kenya, I felt isolated in my 
conservative, Indiana hometown where 
I was the only Mennonite in high school 
and the only student to have lived over- 
seas. My self-worth felt dependent on 
physical, academic and, most of all, spir- 
itual perfection. The less I ate, I told 
myself, the more there’d be to feed a 
hungry world. I never lost enough 
weight to be diagnosed anorexic, but I 
was so thin that it’s painful now to look 
at myself in my prom dress, to see how 
unattractively skinny I was. 

What broke the spell for me was 
moving from a place where I felt like an 
outsider to a community where I felt I 
belonged. First I moved to the campus 
of a Mennonite liberal arts college and 
then to the community along Pisgah 
Road. The attention I had focused 
inward rotated outward as I felt 
nurtured by communities that saw past 
appearances, that didn’t judge people 
on how they looked or what they 
owned, who didn’t see feminine perfec- 
tion in weakness. Wasn't this turning 
outward the implied remedy that the 
doctor advised? That with the crawl- 
space covered—the lure of isolation 
gone—the girl would leave her room 
and find sustenance with others at the 
table? 

Recently, my oldest daughter, who has 
seen how thin I was in photographs, has 
suggested that Mr. Myles told me that 
story because he knew it was a story I 
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needed. There might be truth in that. I 
have never met a group of people as 
intuitive as the Clifton tribe. In fact, a 
retired nurse from Pineville told me that 
the Clifton people have extrasensory 
perception. When she worked as a 
visiting nurse in the 1950s, before 
Pisgah Road had phone lines, she was 
amazed by how people knew when the 
old ones living back in the woods 
needed emergency medical attention. 
Though she was someone not given to 
believing in mystical things, it made her 
believe, she said, in ESP. 

Well, then, if Mr. Myles gave me the 
snake story because I needed it, maybe 
he also knew I would need those stories 
about Bessie. 

It’s hard to be a strong Clementine 
Hunter figure if you don’t have a 
community surrounding you. But it’s 
easy to feel small in a large suburban 
neighborhood where you only know— 
and to a small extent—your closest 
neighbors. And if every day you eat your 
breakfast and lunch alone—at a 
computer typing—it’s easy to skip 
meals, to feel hypnotized by words, to 
call them from the crawlspace of the 
unconscious and feed them the nourish- 
ment you should reserve for yourself. 

Last winter, before the snakes came, I 
had a dream: I was seated on a pew in 
an old Unitarian church, and when | 
looked near my feet, I saw a folded note: 
“Don’t sell yourself short” was all it said. 
The snakeskin reminds me that tran- 
scendence is achieved through growth— 
not a diminishment in substance. It 
suggests to me that the snake in the 
story can be both evil and good. That’s 
why the father wasn’t supposed to kill it. 
The snake could be the girl’s yearning to 
move on, to mature to another level of 
being—from childhood to womanhood, 
from innocence to knowledge. The 
opening to the crawlspace arrested that 
natural, necessary growth, turned the 
girl from the sustenance of a loving 
community to the isolated stasis that 
caused her to sell herself short—to 
distort the serpent of transcendence 
into the need for perfection and control. 

When seen in this context, the biblical 
story of Eve eating the apple is a 
Fortunate Fall. With one bite, she says 
farewell to perfection, hello to the 
painful but crucial process of matura- 
tion. But what if Eve had foresworn the 
apple, and, instead, fed it to the snake? 


That would be the true sacrilege, a 
scenario that reminds me of the cover 
image on the first Twilight book—pale 
hands offering a blood-red, sacrificial 
apple. 

If Bessie was perfect, it wasn’t from 
what she withheld from herself. She was 
perfect because of what she did with so 
much energy, relish and skill. 

The Clifton women I knew were of 
mythic proportions, not because they 
were faultless, but because their souls 
reached so far outward. In Scattering 
Point: The World in a Mennonite Eye, Jett 
Gundy refers to the body as part of the 
soul—its starting place—and urges us 
to think of souls “not as some small 
inner thing but as fields that extend out 
from our bodies.” He suggests that the 
soul is not something to be “saved,” but 
something to be grown. 

My soul underwent a growth spurt 
while I lived in the Clifton community. I 
felt myself expanding to understand so 
many fascinating lives. The Clifton 
society was well-suited for this personal 
growth. It was a culture where a cup of 
Community Coffee was always 
graciously offered, impromptu visits 
lasted for hours, and wisdom was 
gained through the swapping of stories. 

It was also a culture where the people 
were deeply attached to the land. My 
soul increased its circumference as I 
picked huckleberries near the swamp, 
gathered long-leaf pine straw for 
baskets, learned the stories connected 
to hills, trees, old well-springs, and 
crossings. 

This “growing of souls” idea is mani- 
fest for me in the graveyard workings 
the tribe held each spring and fall. Side 
by side, adults and children hoed, raked 
and mounded each burial space in the 
same manner they prepared a garden 
for snap beans and corn. It was as if, 
even in death, the soul needed a 
community in order to sprout, to 
unfurl. 

“Plant your beans on dark nights in 
April,” Mr. Myles told me at a church 
wake while, up front, women were 
audibly sobbing. Never having planted 
by the lunar calendar, I took on dark 
nights to mean just that and pictured 
how difficult it would be to sow in the 
beam of a flashlight. But, of course, he 
meant I should sow on a day when the 
moon was a new moon, ready to slough 
off her old skin. 
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Let 


My wRITER DID NOT CREATE ME. I 
created him, to give me voice and to 
give us both power. I am the first, and 
the most distant father, of all his 
fathers. When he truly opens he 
remembers me. 

When my writer was young, those 
who hated him surrounded him and he 
was alone and frightened. Time after 
time, those who were wolves in the 
skins of humans overwhelmed him, yet 
he never abandoned being a Jew. I 
watched, and I waited. 

When he was nearly thirteen, he was 
caught by a crowd and beaten down by 
groups of three at a time, while the 
others stood by and laughed. This 
lasted for seemingly endless moments 
in time. After each group paused, I 
watched him get up and set himself 
again for the next pack. He knew he 
was alone and that he would lose but, 
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Me Not Shame You 


ROY YEHUDAH RINGEL 


even so, I saw his hands go up as he 
stood and, for the first time, tried again 
and then again to fight. By the sixth 
time, the crowd had stopped laughing 
and my writer heard several of them 
mutter, “Stay down, Jewboy.” 

For a brief moment, he looked up at 
the sky and although he knew not to 
whom it spoke, his heart’s true voice 
cried out to me in silence, “Let me not 
shame you.” It was then, finally, that he 
heard my voice speaking to him, 
echoing through the long dark tunnel 
of years, “I, Yehudah haSayaf, am here! 
Your courage has made you my cham- 
pion. I will be your strength and I will 
set the terror of you upon all those 
who face you, wherever you tread.” 

The boy slowly rose from the ground 
once more and he was a boy no longer, 
but a man. His eyes stared at his 
tormentors through a mask of blood 


and the shock of my spirit gleaming in 
those eyes made their breath stop and 
their legs weaken. My writer began to 
move and his body stood out from 
everything else like a cut crystal against 
a backdrop of flame. He did what he 
did now with his whole self and 
despair no longer constrained him. 
When his hands finally stopped, he was 
completely still and the shuddering 
bodies on the ground, the backs of the 
spineless ones running in the distance 
and indeed, the whole world, flowed 
into his spirit like the silent fall of a 
mountain. 

He never lost a fight again and when 
he speaks, his voice speaks not only 
from himself, but also from within me 
in whose soul he lives. I often find it 
hard now to tell the difference between 
us. 

—Yehudah haSayaf O 








Joanna Barnum 
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Girl on a Float 


A STORY BY BRIAN BEDARD 





ou are seventeen, and you are riding atop a home- 
VY coming float in a low-cut lavender dress, which 

leaves your shoulders and a good portion of your 
chest turning reddish pink, even purple in spots from the 
chill of a sleet-spitting October afternoon in Wall, South 
Dakota, where the prairie fans every direction toward a flat, 
welded seam of land and horizon. You are shivering between 
smiles and hand waves to the people gathered along 
Dennison Avenue, just a block behind Wall’s Main Street, 
and you are thrilled to be homecoming queen, which is 
something you've dreamed about since you were six. So even 
though the day, which started mild and sunny, has turned 
gray with cloud cover and cold in the rising wind and dust, 
your entourage travels the parade route to the cheers of 
small crowds gathered on street corners and lawns, on the 
sidewalks of nondescript streets adjacent to the Wall Drug 
corridor with its gift and jewelry shops, lounges and casinos, 
where, on this mid-October day second wave tourists are 
drifting and dawdling. 
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At various places along the way, you catch a glimpse of 
your tiara in a store or car window, its gold points rising like 
your deepest hopes into the subtle drift of Badlands clouds. 
The image of the float carrying you and your five-girl court, 
the lucky duck royalty of this 1995 Wall High School 
Homecoming, is like a magic boat in a stark sienna sea, and 
the weight of your crown and its golden gleam helps you 
ward off the chill in the air, ignore the ache in your back 
from sitting so long on a crepe-covered sawhorse. And it 
helps you tough out the grit and the icy drops of rain pelting 
your forehead and unraveling the beautiful bouffant you 
spent $25 on, using up what was left of your Dairy Queen 
money from the summer, and not regretting it at all because 
it was the hair style youd been dreaming of all summer, 
every time you fantasized about winning Homecoming 
Queen. 

You keep tucking strands of hair in place, trying to angle 
your head below the gusts of wind that come whipping into 
intersections or between buildings, so you strain to look royal 
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Carole Fishback 


BRIAN BEDARD 


and stately for the crowd, and smile and wave and smile and 
wave, fingertips going numb in the faux diamond-trimmed 
gloves that cover at least part of your arms to the elbow. Your 
biceps and shoulders are starting to sting in spots, go numb in 
others, and the chill between your breasts seems to be 
working down around your ribs and thighs, which are starting 
to burn with cold beneath the petticoats and layers of 
lavender chiffon. 

Once you pass the business district, you notice the girls in 
your court, sitting in a semi-circle two tiers down on the float, 
pulling throws and shawls from under their seats and 
huddling under them as the float jounces up the slope 
through the last residential neighborhood, and, rounding a 
bend, begins its ascent to the high school. You wish you had 
brought a shawl or sweater along, but the weather forecast 
had said mild and sunny, high in the low 50s, and besides, you 
are the queen, and people want to see you there at the top of 
the float, a symbol of beauty and victory. It’s your job to set 
an example, to show the school spirit that got you elected 
homecoming queen. 

So you suck it up, ride with your neck and face burning, 
and try your best to be a good sport. That’s what it’s all about, 
isn’t it? Being a good sport, caring about others? That was all 
they talked about at Girls’ State in Vermillion last summer, 
and you were inspired by everything you saw and heard there, 
you were determined to set an example, to put those ideals 
into action, to make your senior year a living tribute to lead- 
ership. Then if you could score well enough on the ACT, you 
would go to the University of South Dakota and major in 
Political Science, with a specialization in International 
Relations. After that, the sky would be the limit, as Ms. 
Crawford, your volleyball coach, would say, so you're not 
going to be defeated by a little temporary discomfort on a 
float. 

In the distance, the land sweeps west to the Black Hills and 
east to the Badlands, and the sky arcs in autumn tints, clouds 
feathered above the towering tin grain elevator bins at the far 
end of Main Street. You can see the black gouges of gulches 
and draws, the silhouettes of leafless trees on the ridges, in the 
ravines, as the caravan climbs toward the high school parking 
lot. 

Your teeth are chattering and your stomach is knotted from 
holding onto yourself, but you ride with queenly pride, rise 
above the stinging slap of wind, and think about the dance 
tonight and your date with Ross Rogers, the star running back 
for the undefeated Wall Eagles. You see yourself dancing in his 
arms, can’t believe how handsome he is when your eyes meet. 
You can’t believe this has happened to you, Vivian Walsh, that 
he’s asked you to the dance after two years of sneaking glances 
at him over the tops of history and geometry books, or 
catching his eye at assemblies or in the lunchroom, and 
having him give you the smile that melts you like butter on a 
hot stove. This will be the night you’ve dreamed of since 
starting high school, and if all goes well, the beginning of a 
romance with Ross Rogers. 
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So you buck up, face into the wind, and press your tiara like 
a set of gilded antlers into the sprawling expanse of your 
future. 


The homecoming dance flares out beyond all expectation. 
Afterwards, in Ross Rogers’s Mustang convertible beneath 
some big cottonwood trees on an old farm road, engine 
running, heater on high, CD crooning in the background, you 
let Ross Rogers kiss you long and hard, and then kiss you 
some more. You let him touch you wherever he wants, let him 
unzip the back of your formal and slide it off your shoulders. 
Let him kiss his way down your chest while you slide the rest 
of the way out of the dress. He is out of his clothes like he’s 
breaking into the secondary for an eighty-yard touchdown 
run, and the night swirls down to a rhythmic yin and yang— 
his ruthless grunts, your ecstatic gasps. 

By April, you are two months pregnant. Your emotions are 
all over the map—fear, joy, amazement, curiosity—but, most 
of all, excitement at the thought of spending the rest of your 
life with Ross Rogers. That dream dominates your thoughts 
day and night until you finally get the right moment to tell 
Ross the news. When the first thing Ross says is that his dad 
will pay half the cost of the abortion, you look out the 
window of the Prairie Winds Café and up the weed-whitened 
slope at the cement dinosaur standing on the ridge above the 
freeway, and you know it’s the beginning of the end of you 
and Ross Rogers. 

By May, Ross has a new girlfriend—Daisy Kolstad—and 
word is that, come August, they are heading for Spearfish 
where Ross will play football for the Black Hills State Yellow 
Jackets. You think you've seen the worst of it, secretly hoping 
that Ross will tire of Daisy, who is the biggest flirt in western 
South Dakota, and that he will call some night and ask you to 
come to Spearfish with him, just the three of you—him, you, 
and the baby. When he and Daisy, partying late on a scorching 
July night and going the wrong way down the freeway, drive 
the Mustang under an 18-wheeler, and Ross is decapitated, 
you are horribly shaken, can’t believe he’s dead. You're shaken 
again when you go to the hospital to wish Daisy well and see 
her lying in a speechless stupor, eyes riveted on a seashell 
mobile while drool runs from the corners of her mouth. 

You're embarrassingly glad it wasn’t you in the car with 
Ross. You think about Daisy all the time, see her in your 
mind’s eye lying comatose beneath the dangling shells, see her 
blank, eternal stare even when you are deep in the throes of 
childbirth. The contractions crack your body open and your 
life surges forth into. ... 

Days and weeks and months you've spent glancing at the 
freshly painted totem pole above the entrance to Wall Drug, 
where you sell Black Hills gold jewelry to people from Texas 
and New Jersey and IIlinois—a steady stream of faces that 
runs together into a single Tourist Face. The mega-face 
merges with the faces on the totem pole, which, mounted on 
the lip of the ratty gray shakes covering the awning, stares 
toward the bentonite plant where your husband, Cody, one of 
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Ross Rogers’s front-line blockers, works nights so he can care 
for your two children during the day—the girl Ross wanted to 
abort and the boy you and Cody made together in the sulfur- 
smelling heat of your trailer house north of Wall. While you 
sell Black Hills gold rings, earrings, bracelets, belt buckles, and 
watches, while waves of bikers and parrot-voiced tourists 
shuffle through the log wall catacombs 
of Wall Drug, staring at stuffed jack- 
alopes and photos of dead Indians, 
touching whiskey jiggers and key chains 
and carnival glass gophers, babbling 
about ice cream cones and Wild Bill 
Hickock, and whispering about the 
sheet metal poster with the buckskin 
clad Indian maiden riding a buffalo, one 
breast bared, eyes searching the heavens 
for a sign that the Ghost Dance is going 
to work. 

The faces come and the faces go, and the sun beats down on 
the totem pole, the visages of crow and hawk, eagle and owl 
bleaching, splitting, tiny shards of paint flaking off in the long 
flow of August afternoons, November afternoons, the seasons 
rolling one into another until it seems like fall is but one day 
of yellow leaves blowing down the street, apring is just a 
passing echo of geese cries. And then it’s summer again, swel- 
tering, choked with dust and the fumes of motorcycle 
exhaust, the roar of engines, and the endless waves of bikers 
with their tattoos and their leathered faces. 

And you go on standing behind the three-sided glass 
counter, coonskin caps and fox fur pelts dangling from a 
rafter overhead. Gold necklaces, gold pendants, gold bracelets, 
gold lapel pins gleam on the black velvet as you bend and lift 
and open and close and explain and encourage. Your knees 
are barely able to bend, and you're only twenty-four years old, 
already six years out of high school—where did it go?—and 
your two oldest children are in kindergarten and first grade, 
and there’s a toddler at home. 

So hard to make ends meet after Cody gets laid off at the 
bentonite plant for almost eight months, and you have to take 
a second job waiting tables at the Coyote Club across the 
street. Which is a madhouse from April to September with the 
new casino they’ve added, and you have to wear a revealing 
outfit that has you worried your breasts will fall out some 
night while youre setting a steak on the table. And the black 
spike heels and the fishnet stockings; so embarrassing even 
though you still have something of the figure you had in high 
school, except for the wider hips. In time you manage to get 
used to the outfit and to let the things men say to you slide 
off, along with the pats on the butt and the unabashed ogling 
of your breasts. It’s all a blur, like your mornings at home, like 
tending to the children’s needs and keeping your husband’s 
hopes up until they finally call him back to work. 

Now you are faced with not having anyone to watch the 
kids in the evenings while you race around the Coyote Club, 
catching a glimpse of yourself in the mirror behind the bar or 
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You catch a glimpse 
of your tiara, its gold 
points rising like 

your deepest hopes 
into the subtle drift of 
Badlands clouds. 


in the chrome border of the cigarette machine, and your mind 
darts suddenly, inexplicably to that sleet-spitting October 
afternoon you rode a Kleenex castle through the streets of 
Wall. 

You cobble together a babysitting exchange with the next 
door neighbor whose husband has left her for a lady biker, but 
the child care exchange lasts only two 
months because Jocelyn, the neighbor 
woman, decides to move to Rapid City 
to sell real estate. “It’s booming there,” 
she keeps telling you. “I’m going to 
make a killing.” 

By the time Jocelyn leaves for the 
promised land, you are grateful you 
don’t have to hear any more about the 
housing boom in Rapid City, which, 
from what you've seen the few times 
you've been there the last couple years, is just more ugly 
suburban sprawl and desecration of a beautiful place the US 
government stole from the Indians. You don't say this to 
anyone, especially Nick DeRoche, your boss at the Coyote 
Club, since he thinks of himself as one of the rich and famous 
of Wall and is always talking about his trips to Denver with 
the Duprees and the Hemsteads, who own Wall Drug. You 
were told he was a womanizer when you took the job there, 
but you ignored the remark because you needed the money. 
Then one night just after closing, he sends a busser to tell you 
he’d like to see you in his office. You're not in his office five 
minutes before he is telling you how sweet your legs are, what 
a beautiful mouth you have, and in a couple more conversa- 
tional leaps, asks you to suck the crook-neck penis he pulls 
from the zipper of his frontier pants. 

That incident solves your babysitting problem, and you 
slide back into the old one-job routine at the Wall Drug 
Trading Post. The months roll on, the years collapse like an 
accordion squeezed, like a single year stuck on PAUSE, and 
suddenly it’s six years into the new millennium. But there 
seems no newness in your life until an explosion at the 
bentonite plant takes one of Cody’s legs off at the knee, and 
you are suddenly the main breadwinner for two adults and 
three children, one of them in her first year of middle 
school—a beautiful, over-sexed girl, who is the spitting image 
of Ross Rogers. She is wild as a March hare and gives you fits 
with her loud music and outrageous taste in clothing and 
cosmetics. But she’s shown no interest in or symptoms of 
drug or alcohol abuse yet, and so far you've been able to limit 
her boy-girl activities with midnight curfews and the frequent 
care of the two younger children while you take on another 
job at Legacy Old Time Photo. It is a retro pioneer photo shop 
where, for fifteen hours a week, you are surrounded by a 
photographic history of Dakota Territory—small, weather- 
beaten people gathered in front of corrals or near the 
entrances to sod houses; sober, hard-bitten cowhands 
crouching by a campfire. And the photos you can’t quit 
looking at when the store isn’t busy—the 19th Century 
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women of the prairie, their real faces furtive under stoic 
masks, eyes squinted to slits in the sweltering sun, jaws 
clenched, hands curled into claws as they stand awkwardly in 
front of prairie schooners or general stores, buttoned to the 
neck in drab dresses and shoes, bonnets removed and hair 
drawn tight in rigid censure of their dreams. 

Through the front window of Legacy Old Time Photo, in 
the dwindling light of summer, fall, winter, spring, summer, 
fall, spring, winter, summer, winter, fall, summer, winter you 
see across the street the totem pole rising above the boardwalk 
awning of the Wall Drug Trading Post, its bird faces faltering 
with age and the blister of Badlands wind, the scorch of 
prairie sun, the harsh piranha bite of sleet and snow. The 
original glow of head and beak, the cobalt sneer of the crow, 
the eyes of the owl, the eagle’s wind-ruffled mane are streaked 
in driftwood gray, like displaced idols washed to the shores of 
an inland sea when the glaciers receded and the dinosaurs and 
the mastodons faltered in the muck, when the earliest edges of 
Badlands ridges gathered layers of auburn dust, and 
rattlesnakes writhed across sizzling rocks. The totem pole 
holds steady in the wind, a tower of heads facing the sweep of 
burnt fields, the grinding white glare of sky. 

Seldom do you look up at the totem pole in the early 
morning entering Wall Drug to sell gold. Now and then you 
get a bead on the damage to the pole, on the way it’s being 
eaten by sun and rain, gnawed by worms of dawn and dusk, 
sanded into dust by the wind’s steady rub. Better to see the 
pole from across the street, flushed with the blood red rays of 
a melting sun. Seeing the totem close as you pause at the 
entrance to the Trading Post one April morning, you see your 
own face forming on the third bird up. And you see the 
changes again in the women’s room mirror. You're only 
twenty-nine, but your face has started to resemble the faces of 
pioneer women at the Legacy Old Time Photo Shop. There 
are not many women in the shots of gold rush camps and 
army stockades, but the ones you've seen have jarred you into 
feeling like the space between them and you closes suddenly 
on a cold, rainy morning when a thunderclap high above the 
totem pole fractures the sky. 


Hurrying back to work one. autumn afternoon after squeezing 
a haircut and streaking into her lunch hour, Vivian Walsh 
didn’t notice the banks of clouds drifting in from the west or 
the ashen tint of the skyline toward the freeway or the way 
that tiny, barely visible flakes of snow were flitting from the 
drooping belly of the sky over town. She saw only the road, 
which would take her back to Wall Drug for her afternoon 
shift at Black Hills Gold. Or she saw her own taut, heavily eye- 
lined face in the rearview mirror as she glanced frequently at 
her new haircut. She liked what she saw—the sassy, blonde- 
streaked shortness of her hair—but was feeling twinges of 
loss, having worn her hair long since high school. 

It was simply time, she told herself, you're thirty-one years 
old, and like Lisa said, the cut took years off your face. Lisa 
was right; the cut had lifted her cheekbones and made her 
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eyes look larger, more alluring. She had to admit that she 
hadn’t felt this attractive in years. She hoped Cody wouldn't 
be disappointed. She’d been telling him all summer she was 
going to do it, just couldn’t keep up with the washing and 
styling. So even though he had a sentimental streak about 
what her hair did to him the first time he took her on a date, 
and even though he thought long hair was sexy, he kept telling 
her it was her hair, do what you want. There had been a little 
knock in his voice, though. She glanced again at the play of 
light on the tufts of hair and decided she could always grow it 
back if she ended up not liking it, or if she sensed Cody 
cooling toward her physically. 

She passed the Dairy Queen and turned on Main, heading 
toward the business district, which was announced by a series 
of WALL DRUG AHEAD signs. Glancing at her watch, she realized 
she had eaten up too much of her lunch hour at the beauty 
shop; so she eased up over the speed limit, eager to keep her 
new boss off her neck. It was bad enough hearing sell, sell, sell 
all the time; she didn’t need to be scolded for being late. 

As she grew closer to the business district, she noticed for 
the first time how cold and gray the day had turned from its 
earlier calm and brightness. The wind was up and was blowing 
tumbleweeds and whirls of dust across the side streets, and her 
windshield was starting to dot with flecks of freezing rain that 
hardened into crystals the wipers couldn’t remove. 

Vivian didn’t slow down to accommodate her reduced 
vision. She crossed another side street and was about to enter 
downtown when she had to brake for a stop sign. Before she 
could start up again, she heard the drums and trumpets of a 
high school band, the honking of cars, and the disembodied 
echo of yelling and cheering voices. Before she could cross the 
intersection, the Wall High School homecoming parade mate- 
rialized in all its glorious tawdriness in the intersection. 

Vivian’s chest muscles tensed, and she was momentarily 
angry at being prevented from getting back to work on time. 
Then she refocused on the ill-fitting uniforms of the 
marching band, the comical ensemble of short and tall, thick 
and thin bodies, followed by several recently washed pickups 
and convertibles draped with school colors streamers, a 
restored stage coach pulled by Shetland ponies, and some 4-H 
horses and riders. And then the homecoming float turned the 
corner as though birthed from the obscure reaches of the 
prairie to the west. The float rolled forward into the intersec- 
tion, Vivian hearing the truck’s engine hidden beneath the 
decks of daisy yellow toilet tissues through her rolled-down 
window. Her ears keened to the crunch of tires in the street, 
the rumble and squeak of the makeshift wooden frame that 
was holding the float together. 

For some undetectable reason, the parade halted at that 
point, as though sensing the dwindling crowds, who were 
huddled together on the sidewalks or were watching from 
heated cars or the beds of pickups, the watchers bundled 
against the harsh turn of weather. 

It was a beautifully constructed and designed float, far more 
striking than the one Vivian had ridden on as Homecoming 
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Queen in 1995. But the seating arrangement of the queen’s 
court was similar, and the waving, bare-shouldered queen 
perched on a stoop of blue and yellow tissues, was a thin, plat- 
inum blonde girl with a long neck and an oval face, who 
looked both lovely and miserable as she hunched beneath the 
menacing sky. On the lower ledges of the float, her retinue had 
wrapped themselves in fleece jackets or bright plaid blankets. 

Looking up at the girl so isolated and bound to her seat like 
some tantalizing offering to the gods of deep winter, Vivian 
suddenly shed her concern about being late for work, or being 
chewed out, or even being fired. In seconds she was out of her 
car, removing her new winter jacket as she ran toward the float, 
hoping the parade would stay stopped for a few more minutes. 

As she approached the float, bystanders began yelling 
catcalls, and a man in a soiled Stetson hollered, “You had your 
turn, Viv!” Through the laughter and jeers, she circled the 
float until she saw some wooden steps leading to the top. 
Then she was on the float, climbing past the astonished faces 
of the queen’s court, jacket in hand, until she was about six 
feet away from the girl at the top. Up close, the girl was even 
more attractive and innocent-looking, though her face was 
blotched red with chill and her eyes were watering. 

“What are you doing up here?” she said. 

“Here,” Vivian said, holding the dark pink jacket up. “I want 
you to take this. You'll catch pneumonia. Why didn’t you 
bring a wrap?” 

“1... I didn’t think I’'d need one,” the girl said. “And no one 
would be able to see my dress.” 


“Let them imagine your dress,” Vivian said. “You're turning 
blue.” 

pButdieets 

“Take it and use it,” Vivian said firmly, tossing the jacket to 
her. 

Vivian was amused by how deftly and swiftly the girl 
grabbed the jacket out of the air and how little time she 
wasted in putting it on. The truck’s engine revved suddenly 
somewhere below them, and the float lurched slightly. Vivian 
and the girl looked at each other as through a telescopic lens. 
The girl broke the spell of the moment when she blurted out, 
“Thank you so much. This is so kind of you. How will I 
return it?” 

“Bring it by the Trading Post tomorrow afternoon. I'll be 
working the late shift.” 

“But it’s getting really cold, and you won't have any coat.” 

“Pm fine. I’ll be fine. Just promise me that you'll keep that 
thing on all the way back to the school.” 

“I promise,” the girl said, her face beneath the shining 
prongs of her crown aglow with the blind hopes of youth. 

Vivian turned, descended the steps quickly, and hurried 
back to her car, ignoring the honking and cursing of the 
drivers backed up behind her at the intersection. Their noise 
dropped away like the squawks of roosting rooks at the fall 
of night. The wind had picked up and took swipes at 
Vivian’s bare arms and neck, her unprotected face, but there 
was very little sting or intimidation to it. The chill could not 
touch her. 




















ALES STEGER 


Samokolnica 


Lezi prevrnjena na robu strmine. 
Kolo se suée oslepljeno v vetru. 


Usta so bruhala kot po kemoterapiji. 
Sedaj ze spet Sepetajo, a brez olajSanja. 


Ni homerski junak. Ima trebuh okornih koStrunoy, 
Ki tihotapijo nekaj vecjega in tezjega od sebe. 


Vse do sem, kjer umolkne njihova sled 
In je treba prelisiciti pogled, prelisiciti besede. 


Razsuti tovor se pricne zbirati nazaj navkreber po hribu. 
Rane se zacelijo, kot da so le na papirju. 


—from Knjiga Reci (The Book of Things) 
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Translated by BRIAN HENRY 


Wheelbarrow 


It lies tipped over at the edge of a slope. 
The wheel turns, blinded in the wind. 


A mouth vomited like after chemotherapy. 
Now already whispering again, but without relief. 


It isn’t a Homeric hero. It has the stomach of a clumsy ram 
That smuggled something larger and heavier than itself. 


All to this point, where their trace goes silent 
And it must outwit the gaze, outwit the word. 


Cargo begins to gather back uphill. 
The wounds heal, as if they are only on paper. 
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B. Z. NIDITCH 


Nightmare 


You lie 

on the unmade space 

of an old broken sofa 
having an operatic nightmare 
of Nixon in China, 
concealed from time 
sleeping in heavy smoke 
uncovered in feather dust 
rolled in an old suit 

full of peace buttons 

that never matched. 


Under a ceiling of ashes 
drunk with the ardor 

of a skull-box solitude, 
thinking of your ex 

always dressed in black 
who used to play Chopin 
and read Jung, 

giving you nine reasons 

for breaking up 

after his last funeral march. 


Mumbling muffled words 
on the brink of wakefulness 
with expletives repeated 
under your breath covered 
by memory’s salty past, 

you light a candle 

burning under the half-moon 
your thirst unimaginable, 
you float away 

on sea beds 

singing out harmonies 

on sheets of delirium 

with floorboard arias 

and fuel of vibrato. 
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Why | Didn’t Write That 
Poem You Asked For 


I’m sorry, but I’ve lost the poem I was meaning to write. 

I never even wrote down the first letter. 

I was in a car somewhere, blue exhaust spiraling behind me, 
headlights, like flattened moons, piercing all that darkness. 

Or maybe I was walking somewhere when the poem came to me. No, 
I was swimming, the water rippling around my webbed fingers. 
Actually I think I was sleeping when it slipped away like vapor from a chimney 
into the sky’s dark blue mouth. In my sleep I must have 

whispered one or two lines before I woke 

and forgotten them. 

I’m sure they were the best syllables I’ve ever tasted, so flowing and 
mellifluous, lines that would have crystallized the beauty of the world 
as poems so often do, but I lost them, one by one, 

like agates tumbling off the edge of 

a cliff just as my eyelids fluttered. 

I wanted you to hear those lines, to roll your tongue around them, 

to know their deep down sweetness. 


But now that I think of it, it really was in a car that I 

lost the poem. I was driving alone somewhere, and looking for you 
in the passenger’s seat beside me. 

It was a curved or straight highway, as I recall. 1 was headed 

to a diner, perhaps, or to an old motel we once visited where neons flicker, 
but then I came to the blinking red light at the intersection, and 
wasnt sure where to turn. 

I had such a good ending for it, then, until that light 

hit me in the face like an oncoming truck and spun my car 

in a pirouette, the screeching tires leaving two gray lines, 

two wide pencil marks that tried to spell 

that illusive first 

word. 
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i 
G. C. WALDREP 
PABLO MIGUEL MARTINEZ ; 
My Life In The Middle Ages 
Gradual 
They have given the corpses of Your First we gathered a lot of sticks, 
servants as food to the birds of heaven. and then we threw all the sticks away 
—Psalm 78 
and burned the house instead. 
The lines of the psalm follow Everything was complicated 
a starving mother across because everybody’s language was so local 
the Sahel and another nobody could understand anybody else. 
and another, and more 
We communicated mainly 
who stagger on raw skin, through art, which, when we were done, 
integument of the psalm, we stored in vast museums. 
pressed toward salvation Sometimes we burned these too, 
or the stark hope of it, 
when houses ran short. 
the mother and the psalm— Youre probably thinking 
a rasp, a ripple of bone 
whose mnemonic These people had a thing for fire, 
is a stand of skeletal bark, which would be an oversimplification 
but for the moment let’s just say 
whose only pulse is a sky 
of dumb beaks, bloody, youre right, it was your house 
whose verse is brown arms we burned, your sticks 
raised to the blinding sphere. we gathered 
and dispersed. Let’s say 
No one will hear the lines 
rumble in her belly. you were the museum 
No one will rescue the song where we incarcerated the surgeons 
clinging to her brittle lips. who claimed to have discovered electricity. 


Let’s say 1t was you 


we were trying to get a message 
through to, the whole time, 


back when we were all hiding 

behind the forests and the cathedrals, 
dictating new theories about the weather, 
waiting for cigarettes to be invented, 
motioning with our hands. 
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Dirty Martinis 


A STORY BY RON SAVAGE 





Claire Stigliani 


y wife had gone on a weekend trip to Norfolk for a sunglasses the road was not easy to see. Maples and oaks were 
hospital administrators conference and took our colored red and orange and lime and many leaves had pasted 
little girl to my mother’s. All that was years ago now. _ themselves onto the road. Clouds along the mountain tops 

I told Eve I would patch the roof and do some gutter work I threaded the horizon. On that late afternoon I saw Eve’s 

had been putting off. Do what you want, Leon, she said. But Toyota parked in front of our small one window cabin. A 

later in the afternoon I quit the roof work and filled up the rusted yellow 150 Ford pick up was there beside the Toyota. I 

Chevy Nova and drove to our cabin twenty or so miles from knew who owned that one, too. 

Front Royal in the Blue Ridge. The air smelled of baled hay 

and pine and it was cold enough to see my breath. Sunlight The secret to a good Dirty Martini is olive brine but not much 

glared on the waxed hood of the Chevy. Even with my of it. Brine will give the martini an opaque color and a salty 
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and ever so slight bittersweet taste and works fine with very 
cold vodka. I am telling my daughter this and I also tell her 
how she must begin a Dirty Martini by rubbing vermouth 
inside the glass. Rickie has been listening to me and nodding 
and saying breathy uh-huhs while rotating a strand of her hair 
around a slim forefinger. She is seated on the opposite side of 
the blond wood butcher’s block in the 
kitchen. I see some of myself in her, the 
dark eyes and hair, the skin so easily 
tanned. Some of her mother is there 
too, that small sculpted nose, those 
cheekbones. My martinis never taste 
right, Rickie says. She has a conquered 
look. Her perfume is a citrus fragrance, 
lemons, I think. Makeup covers a green 
and purple bruise at the right edge of her eye but the makeup 
does not do a decent job. That side of her face is puffy from 
her eye to her jaw. My martinis never taste like your’s, she 
says. I absolutely love your martinis. But mine, I don’t know. I 
end up pouring every stupid thing I fix into the sink. Your 
daughter has jars and jars of olives with no brine, she says. 
Rickie will talk about herself in the third person. 


are the devil. 


I had parked my Chevy Nova beneath the clustered shadow of 
three large oaks, maybe thirty yards from the cabin. My hands 
were still holding the steering wheel and I could hear my 
breath and the hard rhythm of my heart. Eve was at the 
window but she was not looking at any particular thing and 
her face had no expression. She wore a flowered red and 
lavender robe that must have been new. I could not remember 
seeing her in it. Gray smoke was drifting up from the brick 
chimney. Smoke unraveled in the cold air. I tried picturing 
our bedroom closet and the robe hanging there with her other 
clothes but the images did not go together. The robe was sheer 
and showed my wife’s thin silhouette, her protruding belly, 
her breasts thick and weary and lovely. I knew every blemish 
and childhood scar on her body, that’s what I was thinking. 
Then Eve disappeared from the small window and the 
window was dark and empty. My wife’s other life. Mysterious, 
dissatisfied Eve. We are married and I am part of her but she 
is not with me now, I was thinking that, too. 

I looked at the yellow pickup parked next to my wife's 
Toyota by the front steps of our cabin. There was a Virginia 
Tech decal on the rusted silver bumper and a “Carter- 
Mondale in ’80” sticker next to that. The Ford 150 belonged 
to my brother. Thomas was two years younger than me but 
married just as long and had twin baby girls. He taught 
Western Civ at Blue Ridge Community College. His features 
were delicate and pretty like our mother, angular cheekbones 
and long fingers. There was an easy way about him and he 
could tell a joke better than anybody I knew. Thomas and Eve 
had always liked one another. 


Sunlight is slanting across the blond wood butcher’s block 
from the three skylights over counter. Dusty gold particles 
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Mother would go 
nuts if she knew | was 
here, Rickie tells me. 
Mother thinks you 


float between my daughter and me. My far too skinny 
daughter, I think. Lacquered walls and kitchen appliances are 
white and reflect the afternoon sun. Copper pans hang on a 
metal rack above us. 

Eve and I divorced when our Rickie was seven. I still work 
as a psychologist in the same hospital outside of Richmond 
where Eve and I first met. I work with 
people who see things and hear things 
that are not there and not true. And the 
families are just as crazy as the relatives 
they put into the hospital. Show me a 
crazy person and I’ll show you a crazy 
family. Twenty-eight years have passed 
and I cannot forgive my ex-wife. After 
we divorced Eve became born again, an 
evangelical, and she left her hospital administrator job. Now 
my ex-wife brings Jesus to third world countries. 

Would you have recognized your daughter? Rickie wants to 
know. She has not left third person mode. Rickie leans toward 
her raised martini glass and her sip is fast and audible. 

Not in a million years, I say and that’s the unfortunate 
truth. I have not seen my daughter since she was a baby. This 
is our second get-together in a month. Rickie wore large 
sunglasses the first time and her visit lasted less than an hour. 
She had left the house without a good-bye or closing the front 
door. We were both very nervous, I guess. Rickie is not 
wearing sunglasses on this visit. The green and purple bruise 
at the corner of her eye is new. 

My therapist thinks these visits are key, my daughter says. 
She has on thready jeans and her white T-shirt shows beneath 
a forest green leather jacket. Rickie is watching her fingers grip 
the stem of the martini glass. Her nails have been filed to the 
skin and painted red. This is the M.O. of a nail biter, a 
contemplator of anxious thoughts. Her citrus perfume hovers 
about the butcher’s block with the sunlight. My therapist 
really likes the whole checking out reality thing, she says. 
Rickie is thirty-five or very close to it. Her free hand rakes 
through the back of her curled dark hair. The bruised side of 
her face has a swollen temple and jaw and I wonder if she 
knows enough to take an aspirin or an ibuprofen. 

Rickie left school and home in the tenth grade and hitch- 
hiked to Colorado with a bag of apples and thirty-five dollars. 
My daughter thought she wanted to marry some guy thirty 
years older than her. The guy built and painted cars and 
shaved his eyebrows. He looked like that film actor who 
played Dracula. This was the story I got on her first visit. I do 
not know what she knows and what she does not know. 

I have pictured God talking to me. Leon, He says, I realize 
Eve humped your brother who you loved and trusted. Tommy 
is an asshole son of a bitch if there ever was one. I also know 
preparing people for these heartbreaks is not the best thing I 
do. So Iam atoning for that by bringing your lovely young 
daughter back into your life. 

This is how most Jews think God does His work. The Jews 
suspect God is fallible but will admit His errors and rectify 
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them. Jews argue with God. Christians.do not get this. The 

Muslims and the Christians pray and hope God will answer. 

Jews want God to consider other avenues He may have missed. 
I’m happy youre here, I say to Rickie. And that is the truth. 
Your daughter is happy too, Daddy, she says. 


Shadows blackened the hood of the Chevy Nova. I had not 
moved from under the three large oaks. I was twenty-five or 
thirty yards from our cabin and just to the left. My car 
smelled like an old party. Eve’s cork tipped cigarette butts 
filled the ash tray and some of the cork tips were stained with 
dry cherry red lipstick. Empty cardboard pizza boxes and 
balled up wrappers from cheeseburgers cluttered the backseat 
and the black plastic mats on the floor. Psychologists will tell 
you that many orderly people have one sloppy area. One 
secret messy place. It might be a closet or the corner of a base- 
ment or a bathroom that nobody uses but you. My sloppy 
area was my Chevy Nova. Why don't you ever clean out the 
backseat or empty your ashtray? Eve would ask me. I had no 
answer and still don’t have one. I also ignore feelings I do not 
want the way I ignore the empty pizza boxes in the backseat. I 
will ignore feelings that do not match the person | think I am. 
We love to fool ourselves. 

I had lost my wife and that simple place we enjoyed 
together. That was what I thought sitting there in the Chevy 
Nova. I watched the stringy smoke curl and flutter out the 
brown brick chimney. I pictured the sparks and orange ash in 
the stone and mortar fireplace. We bought our one window 
cabin the first year we were married. We bought the cabin 
from a man my wife and I called the Mad Bomber. He had 
chestnut and gray hair that he never combed and his eyes 
were blue and nervous. Eve and I liked to joke about finding 
his explosives tucked away in a wall or a floorboard. We spent 
our first two weekends scrubbing the soot from the window 
and the sulfur and the damp earth smell from every surface 
we could find. 

Maybe I am stalling with these thoughts. I am hoping every 
hurtful thing will go away. Good-bye to my wife’s Toyota and 
my brother’s yellow 150 Ford pickup. Good-bye to my wife's 
flowered red and lavender bathrobe that I had not seen in our 

closet. Good-bye and good luck to all concerned. I felt para- 
lyzed. I did not know how to instruct my hand to open a car 
door. Who would want to climb our cabin steps and go into 
such a situation? If I did climb those steps and knock on that 
door, what would come next? Do we sit down and discuss our 
situation like the Brits having tea and biscuits in a sunny 
room? Should we approach it the old-fashioned American 
way and beat the shit out of each other? Or was it time for a 
pistol or a knife and what gangsters call “permanent solu- 
tions.” I could not imagine anyone rushing into our one 
window cabin but the local TV news. 


A white slash of sun crosses the butcher’s block. Rickie is 


sipping her martini and the sunlight has turned the right half 
of her face into an overexposed photograph. Your daughter 
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never had any luck with males, Rickie says. I go for the 
hulking, concrete types. Guys strong enough to protect me 
but disinterested enough not to get involved. Navy Seals and 
your police detectives, those types. Then she says, Men and 
martinis. Rickie does not look at me when she says this but 
she smiles to herself and has another audible sip of her 
martini. For a second or two my daughter’s thin shoulders go 
up and down as if she is keeping the rhythm to a song I 
cannot hear. The parts of her face outside the sunlight include 
the green and purple bruise at the corner of her eye. My ther- 
apist says my life is a bad fairy tale, Rickie says. Can you 
imagine? I pay somebody to tell me shit like that. 

I take the first sip of my own martini. It’s been sitting on 
the butcher’s block in the sun for twenty minutes or more and 
the glass is warm and the vodka has lost its chill. I ask Rickie 
if anyone is protecting her from the men who protect her. I 
know I am showing off. That’s the bad news and good news of 
being a psychologist for thirty-some years. I have heard way 
too many scenarios. 

Not even Jesus, she says and her shoulders do not miss a 
beat. 

Behind Rickie are double-glass doors that open onto a gray 
wood deck that has a tinted glass table, an umbrella, and four 
wrought iron chairs with gray and navy blue cushions. The 
cushions match the umbrella. My daughter is looking over her 
shoulder at the glass doors. This is the third time I have seen 
her do that. She must be plotting a getaway. 

I used to imagine you were like a Navy Seal or a police 
detective, Rickie says. Her voice is too quiet and I ask her to 
repeat what she just said and my daughter says the sentence 
again but she says it while looking at the sunlight on the 
blond wood butcher’s block and not at me. I used to imagine 
you punching out anybody who gave you shit, my daughter 
says. Her citrus perfume mixes with the sunny and dusty 
light. Mother would go nuts if she knew I was here, Rickie 
tells me. Mother thinks you are the devil. 

What do you think? I say. 

Your daughter doesn’t know you, she says. 


I had left the Chevy Nova parked under the three oaks. Eve 
stood at the window in that flowered red and lavender 
bathrobe. I watched her as I walked down the path toward the 
cabin steps. Rust, orange and lime leaves were scattered on the 
path and the late afternoon sunlight pressed through the oaks 
and pines in long white angles. The mountains smelled of 
damp wood and grass and the air was cold and stung my 
cheeks and forehead. Eve stood by the window and looked at 
me like I was an automobile accident or some mangled crea- 
ture on the side of the road. Smoke caught the breeze and 
twisted and scattered from the brick chimney. When I think 
back to that late afternoon I think Eve must have been very 
frightened but at that time, walking toward the cabin, walking 
into a situation, I did not know anything or feel anything. 
And I had no idea what I was going to do. It was one step at a 
time, one foot in front of the other. 
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I knocked on the door and waited for Eve or Thomas to 
answer but nobody did and I used the flat of my foot to 
splinter the door from its hinge. The force of my foot against 
the door and the door breaking from the wood frame startled 
me. I did not know I had such a choice and I did not know I 
had decided on that choice. My strength and what it felt like 
to use my strength was all new to me. 

My wife screamed. She was standing in a far dark corner 
with one thin arm crossing the front of her flowered red and 
lavender robe while her other arm was raised above her head. 
Eve screamed again and the hand above her head started 
quivering and batting at the air. Our cabin smelled of fried 
meat and my wife’s cigarettes. There was also a cooked broc- 
coli smell. White sunshine cut through the window. Shadows 
had made a narrow and brilliant line over the floor and the 
wood table in the center of the room. Our silver and black 
china dishes were on the table. Eve and I bought the china for 
our cabin and I could remembered our meals here and our 
conversations during this or that meal. Food lay on the plates, 
a half eaten hamburger and bun, a plastic mint green tray of 
sliced tomatoes and Bermuda onions, a relish jar, mustard 
and ketchup bottles, a glass of soda not finished. I cleared the 
table with a single sweep of my arm. China, condiments, and 
food flew everywhere. The ketchup bottle landed on the hot 
orange ash in the fireplace. The bottle melted and turned 
black. My wife screamed for the third time and I heard myself 
growl at her. 

Brother Tommy sat on edge of the unmade bed at the 
opposite corner from Eve. He was wearing white jockeys and 
shadows hid his right side. The part of him in the sunlight 
was thin, bleached and delicate. His chest had no hair and his 
ribs and his veins were visible. As Tommy started to get up 
from the bed I hit him across the face. I hurt my hand when I 
hit him but I hit him two more times, a second time in the 
face and one hard punch to the upper arm. Tommy and I 
were not fighters. We never fought with each other or anyone 
else, even in high school. We were the sons a mother could 
love. At the end of the fight my hand was bruised and frac- 
tured. Tommy had a cracked left cheekbone that would leave 
his pretty face less than perfect. 

Eve screamed at me throughout the fight. She kept saying, 
Who are you, Leon? Youre a stranger. What sort of man does 
this? 

I felt heat on my shoulders and my neck from the stone 
fireplace. Many people expect your profession to make you 
into somebody besides yourself. 


You didn’t want to see your daughter? Rickie says this while 
looking down at what is left of her second martini. Her words 
are a soft and hungry sound. The afternoon sunlight goes 
across the blond butcher’s block between us. Rickie’s hands 
look colorless in the brilliant light, little hands with fingernails 
filed to the skin and painted red. The fingertips have a tremor. 
Her citrus perfume is strong in the kitchen. I was angry at 
everybody, Rickie says. Mother used to tell me you were the 
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devil but refused to tell me why. I pictured you as this big shot 
guy who didn’t care about anybody. 

The big shot part is wrong, I say and take a slow sip of the 
martini. The tension has been leaving my stomach and chest 
for the past fifteen minutes. Thank God for the dirty martini. 
My daughter is on the other side of the afternoon sun. It’s 
coming through the three skylights above the Formica 
counter. The light splitting the blond wood butcher's block 
has turned dusty yellow. What I do not say to Rickie is this: 
for awhile I did not care about her or anyone. A disturbing 
truth but my own. What can a person do? When I did allow 
myself care again, too much time had come and gone. 

Guys are bullies, she is saying. Her finger and thumb twist a 
dark curl of hair. She has her mother’s cheekbones, her 
sculpted nose. Eve is always present in my daughter. I cannot 
ignore that. Every guy I date a has rotten attitude, Rickie says 
but she will not look at me. You can hear the anger in her. 
Then she says, You name the rotten attitude and I’ve dated it. 
And God help anyone who tells Mr. Wonderful to get an atti- 
tude adjustment. Guys do not want to hear that shit. Rickie’s 
index and middle fingers trace the side of her bruised and 
swollen face. Guess why I got this? she says. 

Does that happen a lot? I want to know. 

What’s a lot? she says. 

My daughter has turned her head to look beyond the 
kitchen and the double glass doors that lead to the deck. She 
is checking out the woods behind my house. Remembering 
her escape route, perhaps. I reach for Rickie’s hand through 
the sunshine but the hand withdraws from my touch. Her 
martini glass tips and shatters on the polished oak floor. Right 
away my daughter is on her hands and knees gathering the 
shards of the martini glass. 

Wait, wait, I say and start to help her. 

It’s an accident, she tells me. People have accidents, she says. 
Her voice is breathy and very close to panic. You can’t expect a 
person not to have an accident, she says. 

I sit back on the bar stool and watch. Shards of the martini 
glass flash in the afternoon sunlight. Her arms and hands 
move here and there. Fingers capture the broken glass and 
drop them into a cupped hand. My daughter is talking to 
herself. Jesus, Jesus, she is saying. Jesus, Jesus. Rickie has cut 
herself but she does not quit. Her fingers and her cupped palm 
are bloody. I go to lift her from the floor and she flinches. I tell 
her, It’s okay, it’s fine. I lead her to the sink and wash the blood 
from her hands in the warm tap water. I tell her nobody is 
going to hurt her. Martini glasses are replaceable. 

Oh, Daddy, she says. 

I wash her hands and watch the blood mix with the water 
and circle the white porcelain sink. I talk to her about nothing 
in particular. Our elusive dirty martini. The secret of the dirty 
martini is olive brine but not much of it, I say. Brine will give 
the martini an opaque color and a salty and bittersweet taste. I 
tell her at times she will wish the martini had more clarity. 
She will wish she could see straight through to the olive. But 
nothing is perfect. 
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LYN LIFSHIN 


My Mother Wants 
Lambchops, Steaks, 
Lobster, Roast Beef 


something to get 
her teeth in. 
Forget the shakes 
cancer patients 
are supposed to 
choose, forget 
tapioca pudding 
vanilla ice, 

she wants what 

is full of blood, 
something to 
chew to get 

the red color 

out of, something 
she can attack 
fiercely. My 
mother, who never 
was namby-pamby, 
never held her 
tongue, never 
didn’t attack 

or answer back, 
worry about 
angering or hurt- 
ing anybody but 
said what she 

felt and wouldn't 
walk any tight 
rope, refuses the 
pale and delicate 
for what’s blood, 
what she can 
chew, even spit 
out if she 

needs 

to 
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JOHN BENSKO 


Iris 
For rare blooms, we search more 


than catalogs. Nightmares, vague 


anxieties—in our backyard plot, 
tending by hand with trowel 


and metal claw, we watch for stalks 
bearing the subtlety 


of a green too green. 
The history of poison 


must not touch the tongue. 
Our nodding centers of attention 


need us as we need them. 
They worry inside us 


so deeply they bury 
our knees turning red 


from kneeling and our fingernails 
caked with dirt. 


With long necks 
and pregnant heads that droop 


to unstable delicacy, 


they muffle the tumbrels in the ear. 


With luck, the curl of bloody petal 
thins to ecstacy. 


BRIAN DALDORPH 


Ophelia 


didn’t drown 

in the brook 

by the willow: 

that body was 

her servant girl, Dora, 

who tumbled in 

as she saved her mistress, Ophelia, 
who then fled her mad prince. 
She joined a troupe 

of actors outside Bremen 

and toured Europe playing 
for peasants, burghers, kings, 
the great tragedies 

and silly comedies with dogs 
dressed up as clowns. 


She returned after five years 
to Elsinore, 

to Fortinbras’s court, 

and played for him 

The Murder of the Virgins 
while a prince in black wept 
then ran out yelling, 

Give me lights! Lights! 


Ophelia married Harold Lotterby, 


the theatre manager, 
had three children, died young. 
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El Bayu 


Mi Abuela Juana, la colchonera, took their money, assigned cubicles, fuck boxes, prostitutes 
to military men—no fantasy here—while my father, barely twenty-two, poured Cuba Libres 
under Batista, south of La Habana, just past Wajay on that blood-soaked island, our unreal 
tropical parade of ghosts and shadows, duplicity or colonialism no one ever escapes or 
claims, praising instead the Cuba that never was. Here, memory stumbles, and we rewrite 
the past, float through the surface of history, what it must have surely been like, galleries of 
lies and obsessions, a pifiata of subjectivity con lenguaje de sentimentalismo. 


Think of it: It’s like some movie set where mulatas, the descendents of esclavos, shake their 
nalgas in rumba dresses, call all men papa and say hay si with the certainty of fear, where 
Cubanidad is a cheap souvenir, and rural poverty is a tourist attraction seen from the first- 
class passenger windows of Havana-Santiago trains or observation platforms that allow the 
privileged to see the thatched bohios de mi tierra, the cane fields, coffee plantations of our 
fertile soil in this, the land of sugar and slaves. 


FAITH SHEARIN 


Storage 


That year we left the house we couldn’t afford and put 
our belongings in storage. We were free now 
to travel or live in tiny spaces. We kept our chairs 


and tables in a cement cell, our bookshelves, 
our daughter’s old toys, clothes we wouldn’t wear 
or discard. There were books we liked but did not 


need and mattresses and pots and pans. Sometimes 
we went to visit our things: sat in our rocking chairs, 
searched for a jacket, listened to an old radio. It was like 


visiting someone I loved in a hospital: the way, removed 
from the world, a person or object becomes thin, 
diminished. The furniture on which we lived 


our young life had no job now but to wait for us. 


It remembered our dinners, the light through 
our windows, the way the baby once played on the floor. 
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Radical Proposition 


Two small horses are my hands. 
They are useful as beauty. 


At night teenagers swim the forbidden pool 
in bone-colored light, green fluorescence 


bruising a tangle of snowy bodies, while all roads 
run silver under a slick skin of sky. 


In the distance wolves gather 
affixing a gray softness to the horizon. 


The smoke from a dead candle crawls toward the ceiling 
and outside a fresh dark falls. 


A nearby phone rings, wrinkling the fabric of silence. 
The second hand moves around the face, 


compulsive finger testing for a bruise. Still 
your eyes look nothing like gasoline on asphalt. 


I struck you to watch blood chase blood to the surface. 
You pressed the wound till it rainbowed. 
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RUSTIN LARSON 


Attack the Ball 


My father says, pitching it to my glove, 
“Don’t let it attack you.” 

I taste the leather, pound my fist 

In the pocket, feel the crack 

Of the planet hitting my palm. 

Attack the ball, kick the earth, 

Invent the soil, sweat and let 

The trees applaud in a gust, 

Throw the spinning world we must 
Toward each other, father and son, 
While neighbors lacquer their hot rod 
The color of mid-autumn 

And the fumes make us high. Attack 
The ball, catch a bomb, launch a missile, 
Throw for home with the eyes of raccoons 
In the burdock, and eyes of sparrows 

In the elms, branches rotting and falling, 
Twigs we call first, 

Second, and third, utility pole we call 
Foul, gopher dust and the smoky breeze 
With October flaming in the trees. 
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CHARLOTTE PENCE 


Bardo 


Bardo means gap; it is not only the interval 
of suspension after we die, but also suspension 
in the living situation . . . 
—The Tibetan Book of the Dead 


Yeah, I’m having to watch that right now, he said. 
“That” being the slow death of his dad. 


He was talking at the pool to this woman with a prison tat, 
Her boobs somehow 

Up and full as two oranges. 

Bikini tops are amazing things, he thought, 

Not fully understanding the simplicity of synthetics. 


What she said next, the woman sunbathing 
With the tits and prison tat, 
Was that traditional Japanese Buddhists believed 
No one is fully alive until the 7th birthday. 
Life something you become filled with— 
Like water pouring from a pitcher into the body. 


Dying is slow, too, he thought, remembering his dad 

Pissing himself by the packaged Swiss 

And shredded mozzarella in the Kroger aisle. 

That darkness spreading across the crotch of his tan pants 
And moving down his right leg in a wobbly line 
Like water pouring from a pitcher. 

The look in his eyes: scared, apologetic. 

And then he blinked. Smiled. 
Began humming “In the Mood—” 
A song he’d danced to with all the girls in the forties. 
He was no longer there, no longer in Kroger, 
When he stepped forward and reached out both arms 
Toward the brightly lit rows of cheese, 
All the while humming, Don’t keep me waiting, 
Don’t keep me waiting, 
When I’m in the mood. 
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The Queer Retablo Series: 
Butch-Femme Dialogue 


I. The Kiss 


In a black vestido, she leans over to kiss her, 
a short-haired woman wearing creased Dickies, 
a slick-white dress shirt, smiles to herself. 


II. Custom Frame 


Gold trimmings line burgundy-framed edges 
crowned in pine-green bougainvillea swirls, 
mounting an evening, a girl to boy-girl kiss. 


III. Snapshot 


Black-white still image presses a tender beso. 
Las malfloras, gaze in, sit facing the center 
and a friend, the camera mujer, shoots la foto. 


IV. The Lips 


The lips linger partway in the warm air 
and the soft static passes between them. 
They lean in more and the photo snaps. 


V. The Shoes 


Spit-shined black men’s zapatos waxed and 
black-velvety tacones wiped down for la noche. 
Estrellas glint, obsidian sky gleams like shoes. 


VI. The Energy 


Around them rainbow particles burst open flying, 
friends dance salsa, play 80s music, sing “Tainted Love.” 
Their jota lives thrive in their red home, their red altar. 


VII. The Dialogue 


The lovers whisper words swimming in the cool air. 
They float over the barrio, over the glistening lake. 
In Silver Lake before the kiss, she says, “Te quiero.” 
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Cuchifrito 


I first heard the word 
“cuchifrito” in a movie 

about Miguel Pifero, 

a NYC Puerto Rican 

poet whose mind itched 

for words and heroin 

to soothe the childhood scars 
burning his skin. 


I asked my father 

about cuchifrito 

and he complained 

of Pennsylvania Puerto Ricans 
passing pig ears 

across the counter, 

not knowing how 

to clean and fry 

sliced intestines 

for real Boricuas. 


I stood in the kitchen 

with a quiet smile 

the day my stepmother 
made cuchifrito. 

My father pointed 

to his plate, declared 

that I too “needed to know 
how to eat shit 

in this world.” 


But my stepmother 
insisted I would never 
eat cuchifrito. 


And my ears burned 
when my father left 

the room, kept burning 
as I filled my plate, 
chewed and swallowed, 
chewed and swallowed. 
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The Cop, the Hooker and the Ridealong 


A STORY BY JULIE BRICKMAN 





t 7 a.m. Sunday morning, a police cruiser settles in 

front of our house. CIU is painted on the side in 

large blue letters and black vertical bars rib the back 
windows. I can make out the silhouette of a portly officer in 
the driver’s seat, his neck swiveled to watch a house across 
the street. 

My husband and I live on a quiet, residential street near 
the summit of a hill, far from the center of town. Broad and 
spacious in one direction, our road is cramped in the other, 
a harrowing drive around elbow turns where a micro 
moment of inattention could afflict or derange an existence. 
The back side of our house looks out on a canyon. We can 
stand at the window and gaze down at soaring birds, red- 
tailed hawks, crows, mockingbirds. In the distance, on a clear 
day, we can see the Pacific ocean, a deep teal color in 
yesterday’s sun. 

This is the second time I’ve seen a police cruiser parked 
here. Last time, they investigated the neighbor kitty-corner 
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across the street. Fred Wilson. Tall and thin and silver haired, 
Fred’s a friendly man, always tinkering in his garage late into 
the night, the fluorescent lights glowing into the black pitch 
of the air. He and his wife used to spend the summers back 
east, in Connecticut people said, though I’ve never seen his 
wife. Zerine, next door, says she’s a recluse, but someone else 
suggested she was ill. Because I saw a large woman go into 
the house one day last month, I imagine Fred’s wife as obese, 
though in a cozy way, zoftig like an aunt from the old 
country who was comfortable in a vast, homey body, not 
possible here in California where fat is an indignity and 
aging rude. 

Out back, a couple of deer are grazing on the brush, 
which almost makes me forget the sadness. At night, I roll 
pictures through my mind of all the beautiful sights and 
colors of each day. The deer, their tawny necks bent to feed, 
raise them still as steel, so I can see the flare of their moist 
black noses, arched and velvety at the end of tapered snouts. 
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Their ears cock to gather vibrations, silent to me, and the 
round swell of their eyes look startled and soft, sorrowful I 
think. Some nights there are no pictures. 

CIU stands for Criminal Investigation Unit I discover 
when I go out for the newspaper. On impulse, I walk over to 
the cruiser. A bloated, sweaty officer is taking notes on the 
computer screen mounted on the dash. 

“Would you like a cup of coffee?” 
Awkward, I forget to say, in a little to- 
go cup, out here. 

“No, ma’am,” he says, twisting his 
sloping bulk in an attempt to shield the 
screen from what he assumes are 
snooping eyes. 

“I just brewed some,” I say, turning. 

When he sees me start to leave without asking what’s 
going on, he adds, “Just had a big cup. Thank you, though.” 

I realize, back in the kitchen, that he didn’t just think I 
was prying. He thought I was inviting him in. 

Years ago, when I was still a psychologist, I used to work 
with police, teach them things they didn’t want to know 
about stress and human emotions. I rode in the patrol cars 
with them to find out what it was like. “Come on welfare 
night,” they’d snigger. The night welfare checks were distrib- 
uted it was showtime on the streets, welfare and the full 
moon. 

The first night I went out, a big burly cop tapped me for 
his car. Unusual: police don’t like to have strangers in their 
cars, especially social science types, muddled by theory and 
too soft in the heart. But Max’s partner was down with a flu, 
which later became pneumonia, and he wanted someone to 
work the radio in case of an emergency. 

We cruised the downtown pedestrian mall where only 
black and whites and buses could drive. Pierced, tattooed, 
spiky-haired teenagers milled in front of glitzy shops, their 
music pouring into the crowds from loudspeakers and boom 
boxes. In the shadows, in recessed crannies where police eyes 
roamed long before mine, the shady deals went on. Folded 
into the darkness lurked the petty thieves, the pickpockets, 
the drug dealers, the methed-up, junked-down, ecstasied 
freaks on their fast descent into brutality, chicanery and 
death. In the incandescent brilliance of the station, Max 
introduced me to a haggard, sniveling woman, ashen behind 
the thick strokes of black eyeliner encircling bloodshot eyes. 
How old, he asked. I shrugged, thirty, maybe forty; who 
could tell. Eighteen, he said. Six months on the streets. 

In the seedy part of town, where vagrants and drunks 
staggered through the streets and flophouses abounded, Max 
drove me through hooker territory. They each have their 
corner, he explained, and they don’t mooch on each other’s 
turf. Beside the Italian pool hall and cappuccino bar, where I 
sometimes hung out by day, he pulled up next to a woman, 
shivering in a white fur jacket and stiletto boots. 

“New meat on the street?” 

She leaned into the car, nodded. 
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“Well, don’t go down a block from here. You could get 
yourself hurt.” 

She wouldn't, thanks. 

“There’s some real nasty pimps hang out down there. Stay 
away from them.” He looked her up and down, real slow. 
“You look like a nice girl. What d’you do by day?” 

“I’m a nurse,” she acknowledged, with 
an embarrassed laugh. “But I have a 
child, a daughter. You just can’t get by 
on what nurses make.” 

He nodded, serious like. “Times are 
tough. You protected?” 

“My mum was a hooker. She taught 
me the ropes.” 

“Well, good luck to you, sweet pea. 
And if you get in trouble, don’t be afraid to call. The cops 
you see out here, they’re after the johns. We got a new 
program going. But ask for me, Max. Ya got that?” 

“Max,” she said. “I’m Jeanne. J EA N N E” 

Harlow, I thought. Because | associated cherry lips, wet 
with mystery, with harlot and figured it was brave to place 
one’s future so near a concept that meant ruin. 

We pulled away and I asked about the program. “Wuss 
whackers,” he said. “We take their ID, write down their 
names, ask if their wives know they’re out here. Or their 
bosses. How would they like it if we published their names. 
Tell them we keep a list, for health reasons. List all the 
diseases they could get. Describe how their balls’ll rot. By the 
time we’re done, they’re most of ‘em are just glad to go 
home.” 

“Do you arrest any of them?” 

“Nah.” 


I can hear my husband creep around the house, his hands 
squealing along on the two banisters we've installed, as he 
steers himself down the stairs. It’s been almost three years 
since the first symptom of his disease appeared, an inability 
to run on the mini-trampoline. Six months after that, he 
said, “There’s something weird going on.” 

It was early in the morning on a Sunday like this one. I 
was lolling in bed, luxuriating in the topaz light jewelling the 
canyon, in the sight of him lissome as the mountain lion he 
always looked for when we hiked. Now there was a bewil- 
dered look in his pond blue eyes. “My left leg won’t do what 
my brain tells it.” 

Outside, the sea is gray today, the sky pale. The fishing 
boat is gone; in its place is the triangular white sail of a 
yacht, bobbing cheerfully on the small waves. Every night at 
dusk, a fishing boat chugs across the cove and, as the sun 
falls, a luminous spotlight shines from its side, as if a full 
moon has dropped right onto the deck to beam a path 
across the sea. A giant omniscient eye of light glows across 
the water and dispenses safety to that dark dark harbor. 
Shrimping, my husband explained, who had fished for a year 
up in the north part of the state. In bed, I hold fast to that 
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image of a beacon in the dark, let the roll of the dream-sea 
soothe me, until I drop at last into the tomb of sleep. 


I suspect Fred Wilson is a batterer. It’s the only reason I can 
conjure for the police to visit his house so regularly. Fred is 
too charming, I reflect, and his friendliness acquires an 
undercurrent of brooding anger. There is a story there, I feel 
sure. His wife hides in the house to staunch his jealous rages. 
He hoards all the money, dribbles Georges and Abes, a few 
Andies, out for groceries; come to think of it, I never see her 
shop. Or drive; both cars belong to him. Nor does she walk, 
though everyone around here walks. The streets are hilly, 
steep, great for aerobics; the weather is always mild; even the 
men walk, pumping small weights in their going-to-flab 
arms, breathing in heavy puffs like they’re toning up for a 
marathon. Even when Zerine had a party for the neighbors, 
Fred came alone. I wonder if his wife is broken. Bruised on 
her face, or god help her, in her soul, like Jeanne would be 
now, if she’d made the wrong decision in the conundrum 
she faced when last I saw her. 


Every time we rode together, Max took me to see Jeanne. 
Always she was standing there, on the corner beside the 
coffee bar and pool hall, tall and shivering in her fox fur, her 
hair piled in a brazen display of loops and curls, totemic in 
stature and pizzazz. Her skirts were short, her boots tall, and 
whenever she spotted us she strode over to the car. 

“How’s it goin’?” 

“Got my girl in the Fraser,” she said, shy-proud like a 
runaway who made it through her first day back at school. 
“My girl in the Fraser.” 

Max let out a hoot so prolonged it turned into a howl. 
“Pd better put my old lady on the streets,” he joshed. “You're 
doin’ well, girl. Watch yer back.” 

The Fraser, he groused when we pulled away. The fuckin’ 
Fraser. He was happy for her all the same. 


The disobedient foot seemed to be benign, Shane’s primary 
care physician announced, but just to be sure he sent Shane 
to a neurologist, a specialist in Parkinson’s. Parkinson’s: all 
Shane’s life he’s dreaded the disease. His father had it, and 
once he tumbled on the steps of the Botanical Gardens and 
Shane, fourteen and immobilized, let him struggle to his feet 
on his own. A year ago, Shane’s older brother, a rancher in 
Wyoming, had developed it. The look on Shane’s face when 
he told me! Long and slack and inutterably sad. But nowhere 
near as unsettling as the look he gets now: the well of 
vulnerability in the half-open eyes, the drooping curve of his 
no longer mobile mouth, the sad downward slope of his thin 
shoulders, the flash of fear and sharpened awareness. I want 
to take him in my arms and rock him, but his balance is so 
chancy, I could tip him into a fall. Rocking has become too 
violent a movement. “You've got The Look,” I say. 

The Parkinson’s doctor diagnosed neuropathy, and Shane 
came away reassured. He could do physical therapy or not; it 
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wouldn’t make the neuropathy disappear faster, though it 
might strengthen the foot. 

Art is supposed to transform tragedy, but I have come to 
guess it’s the other way around. Tragedy transforms art. 


I get a peek into Fred Wilson’s garage one day when he’s on a 
tinker. Stacked against the far wall, impossible to see when 
both cars are tucked safely in their slots, is canvas after 
canvas of stunning acrylics. Three of them are facing 
outward, the most recent in the thick stacks of ten, maybe 
twelve paintings. I fetch the binoculars I use to watch 
wildlife in the canyon and train them on the pictures. 

We live in a town of artists, profuse with galleries, festi- 
vals, and a summer pageant of tableaux vivants in which 
people are costumed and posed as famous sculptures and 
paintings each night. In our neighborhood, Zerine paints in 
brash sweeping watercolors and down the street Elaine Frick 
weaves textured wall hangings. The couple who rent have a 
life-sized figure standing on his hands poised in their 
window; in his bright blue coveralls, he looks zany in the 
daylight, apocalyptic at night. There is nothing extraordi- 
nary about paintings in a garage. I catch a glimpse of mono- 
chromes of aqua and green, tangerines and golds, liquid as 
emotion. 

Fred closes the garage door, and its mechanical whir floats 
across the street to where I’m standing in our sunken patio, 
straining this way and that to try to find a decent angle. Eye 
level from the pit where I’m craning, our garden blazes into 
a palette of wild colors, chaotic and disorderly and insanely 
beautiful. Behind the padlocked iron gate to his yard, Fred 
Wilson’s plants are ordered neatly into lines of pots, ending 
with a wheelbarrow of red geraniums. The faded brown 
shingles on his house are soft with rot. 

Fred walks across the street. “Livia?” 

I let the binoculars slide onto the slate and walk out to the 
mailbox. 

“How’s the work going,” he asks. Our house lay some- 
where between fixer-upper and total-teardown when we 
bought it, the balconies so decayed you could put your foot 
through the planks, and we’ve been remodeling since the day 
we moved. 

“Great,” I say, though we’re going to have to sell it, it has 
too many steps. “We’re almost finished the exterior.” 

“Those balconies look larger than the ones you had 
before. You get a permit?” 

“Theyre the same, exactly.” 

His nod is sympathetic. “That Design Board’s a bear, I hear. 
Backed up over a year just to get window permits. Tom, down 
the street, they turned him down, you know; he’s been 
fighting with them ever since. He’ll never get a thing done. 
They can make it so you can’t stay in this town.” He gives me 
a warm smile. Strands of his silvery hair, ruffled by the breeze, 
drop across his eyes, shadowing a frown onto his brow, which 
he shakes off with the abrupt upward movement that means 
no in some countries and don’t mess with me in others. 
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In the summer, Shane and I traveled up to the north coast of 
Oregon to meet his brother and family for a weekend. 
Shane’s brother, Earl, trudged slowly down the beach, his 
motionless right arm thrust into the pocket of his jeans. 
Shane slowed down to walk with him in the quiet way he 
would when we hiked together. “It gives me the chance to 
look,” he’d say, strolling behind me, 
gazing at every vista, explaining to his 
New Jersey girl the California plants, 
the saucy yellow monkey flowers, the 
twisted branches of manzanitas, and 
the tree-tall spires of the yucca whose 
time to flower is right before it dies. I 
can see him now, beside his brother, 
two six-foot figures, one thin and 
lanky, blond hair feathering in the 
breeze, the other thick and sturdy, black billed cap covering - 
his thatch of deer-brown hair. Their talk looked intense, but 
I know Shane was doing most of the listening. He probably 
drew up a list of questions to ask his brother before we even 
started on the journey. 

Shane walks up and down the hall, the Parkinson’s doctor 
watching him. The onset of weakness in his hand has esca- 
lated concern; you don’t get two neuropathies unless the 
brain or the spinal cord is involved. Shane’s left leg swings in 
a little arc with each step, lending a slight jerky motion to 
his gait. The doctor shakes his head. “It’s not Parkinson’s,” he 
says. “Definitely not Parkinson’s.” I ask how he can tell. 

“The Parkinson’s gait is stiff, not plastic like this one. 
Small, rigid steps. Usually a shortened arm swing too, if 
there’s any swing at all.” 

“And Shane’s gait?” 

“Spastic,” he says. “The muscles aren’t following through. 
They stop partway, pull back, instigate that little jerking 
motion.” He points towards Shane’s foot. The front is sloped 
towards the floor, as if gravity is exerting more force on the 
toe than the heel. Smooth and bantam, the arc reminds me 
of the undulating motion of a pendulum. 

“You need a neuromuscular specialist,” the doctor says. 


She snuggled 


The police cruiser is parked in front of our house again. It is 
late in the evening. Vestiges of salmon-colored twilight 
smear the charcoaling summer sky. The men in the cruiser 
dally for a while, conferring I assume, though it takes a very 
long time. 

Once when Max and I had gone to answer a domestic, 
he’d pounded on the door then leapt aside, shouting, 
“Police. Open up.” When I hadn’t followed suit, he grabbed 
my arm and yanked me over beside him. “It’s a domestic,” he 
hissed. “You never stand in front of the door in case they 
answer with a gun.” The two cops ply open the front gate 
and bound to Fred’s front door, where they scatter, one to 
each side. 

Fred’s house is obscured by layers of fence and garden. 
Darkness consumes the threshold and the two officers and 
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the wash of yellow light are quickly swallowed behind the 
thick, closed door. The cantaloupe streaks in the sky have 
dimmed and faraway streetlights are visible in the coal of 
night. I can see headlights moving along the Coast Highway, 
but, unlike the lantern eye in the harbor, they don’t look 
friendly; they look lost and unsteady, weaving down a road 
far from home, popping in and out of 
view. Cold has descended with the dark, 
and a shivery feeling races across my 
skin. 

The shivery feeling reminds me of the 
day Jeanne called my office. 

“I have to see you,’ she announced. 
“Right away.” 

It took a while to find out who was 
calling, but when I did I said to come 
right over. 

“Tonight,” she replied. “Before my shift.” She meant street, 
not nursing, shift. She meant after her daughter had been 
tucked safely into her expensive bed and an elderly 
babysitter had been installed in the living room, but before 
she hit the streets. 

I was used to this kind of call. I got a lot of referrals from 
police, sexual assault centers, agencies that took in street 
kids. For reasons I never could identify, ’d gotten a reputa- 
tion that I could be trusted. I think it was simply because I 
didn’t equate bad luck or bad judgment with bad character, 
didn’t confuse the result with the cause. Back then, to under- 
stand women’s lives was radical; it gave me a reputation for 
being a tough babe, a feminist when to be a feminist meant 
something strong and edgy. 

Plus I let people lie. I understood that the truth was too 
diminishing to bear except in glimpses, that they needed to 
make fictions from their experience just to get to sleep at night 
and back up in the morning. Storying, they called it, when they 
invented dreams about circumstances other than their own. 
Once they'd harvested enough resources to put the truth — 
ugly in spite of all the artistic claims about it — in a landscape 
vast enough to make it small, they would tell it. Truth had to 
be cut down to size or it would assault you again. 

Jeanne came in at 9:30, a half hour later than we'd agreed. 
She was wearing jeans, tattered at the knee, and a ribbed 
black tee shirt. Her dusty hair was clipped short around her 
face, which made me realize the heap of black curls was a 
wig. Without the heavy makeup, her lips looked meaty but 
not as wide as I remembered, and the ginger of her eyes 
faded into her face, lightly spattered with freckles and 
shaped like a spade. Her lashes were short, her pale eyebrows 
plucked into inverted vees as though permanently lifted in 
shock. Her buttocks barely grazed the rim of the chair and 
she hunched forward, hands splayed on her thighs, so her 
weight rested mainly on her tensed legs. Undecided she was, 
in spite of the urgency of her call. 

The chairs in my office were soft brown leather 
armchairs, vaguely Scandinavian in design. A marble side 
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table, shaped like a half moon, rested flush against the wall; 
the tiny lamp on top emitted low light. I kept the therapy 
chairs angled slightly toward the windows, so my visitors 
could look out or at me, as they chose. Jeanne opted to seize 
my attention with her eyes before she started. 

“Tm really fine,” she said. “I don’t know why I called you.” 

“It’s always hard to figure that out.” 

“Really? Other people don’t know?” 

“Tf they do, they’re usually just making something up.” 

“Lying?” She made the word sound casual, musical, 
though her torso tensed. 

“Motivating themselves. Giving themselves a reason to get 
here.” 

She sat back a little. “I can make a hundred thousand 
dollars,” she said. “For a few hours of mega work. Maybe ten 
grand an hour.” 

POM 

“Bet that’s more than you make.” 

I laughed. “For sure, I don’t make that in an hour.” 

“In a month?” 

“No. Not in a year.” 

She snuggled back in her chair. She had something I 
didn’t and it made being here bearable. Relaxed, she began 
to cry. At first it was just moisture running from her eyes 
and her open mouth and nostrils, but then it seemed to 
gather steam, because it escalated into a gasping wail, and all 
her body went into participating, her heaving shoulders and 
abdomen, her jiggling shaking anxious legs. 

It was not the kind of sob that needed Kleenex; the very 
act of handing her a tissue would inhibit the flow, so I sat 
and looked out the window, trying to give her the quiet 
acceptance she needed. The night was tar dark, and a watery 
light fell from the street lamp, making everything in its 
corona look blurry. I realized then that it was raining, a daily 
event in this northwestern city of tall boreal trees and 
profuse flora. It had been misty all day, the sky leaking a 
dampness that clung to the skin in a clammy film, but now a 
light rain slanted outside the window, one of those spacious 
rains in which every drop glides slowly along its own trajec- 
tory, mirroring for brief seconds the entire world on tiny 
rotating cylinders, reflecting birch bark and spruce boles and 
pine needles, the bright light of a window, the bowing 
fronds of a willow, a floppy-brimmed hat, the glint of a lost 
trinket, all of which seemed to be sliding and falling, as 
though the raindrops were motionless and the world topsy 
turvy, and suddenly I saw the two of us, Jeanne and me, in 
brown leather chairs, toppling and somersaulting, the lamp 
and the half-moon of the marble table tumbling with us, all 
strangely stuck in precise arrangement to each other while 
we rotated and swirled, and I turned back to look at Jeanne 
whose sobs were subsiding. 

“Mwaah mwah fyah mwaaah.” She looked up at me as 
though she were saying words, so I nodded. 

Her eyes closed again and when she opened them, she 
gave her head a shake, stretched her arms in front of her, 
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and said. “Can't believe I fell asleep like that. How much 
time do we have?” 

“Enough,” I replied, though we were already running over. 
First sessions often flitted around the fiery center of a 
problem. I reeled my mind backwards through the rain to 
retrieve what she’d been saying before she’d started to cry 
and realized it was money. The hundred grand. 

“T was twelve,” she said, “when my mom first introduced 
me to the life. I was early to develop, had my period for two 
years already. I felt, like, crazed with this Colossal Lust. 
Everywhere, suddenly, all I saw was boys. I couldn't think, I 
couldn’t talk, I could barely see. But every night, I had my 
chance. Down would go my hands, rubbing, cuddling, 
fingering, until I found everywhere that felt good, the sweet 
satiny place behind and the little bud in front. Five, six times 
a night, and still it wasn’t enough. I was at a Catholic school, 
you know, ‘cause my mom knew. She’d been the same, and 
she said it would never go away. It was a talent, sex, the same 
as being gifted in athletics, and it needed mega attention. I 
was fourth generation, she told me, proud as all get-out; my 
great great whatever grandmother had been a good time girl 
in the Yukon gold rush. She promised to oversee my training 
when I was old enough, and she did.” 

“How was that?” I asked. 

“She started me off herself. She stripped me naked and 
stood me in front of a mirror, showing me all my parts, 
front and back, using a hand mirror to let me see everything 
between my legs. Then she took me to bed and taught me 
every sexy part of my anatomy.” 

“And?” 

“Then she brought in men. Small ones at first, not the 
guys, but the pricks.” 

I smiled at the explanation. Not that she needed encour- 
agement. This was a story she wanted to tell. 

She seemed to relish every detail. The first man had been 
Pierre, a French Canadian. In her mother’s day, the French 
had been renown as lovers, and Pierre was skilled but small; 
perfect to start with. That moment of entry! Never had she 
known such sweetness! But that was not what her mother 
had in mind by training. Once she had learned the ecstasy 
part of the trade, the love of pleasure that kept a whore at 
the top of the game, her mother taught her the skills, like 
how to clean up a man before you touched him or roll on a 
condom without his missing a beat; how to use your tongue 
to craze him or deep throat him or take him round the 
world. 

Jeanne’s face had a look of bliss that made me wonder 
what Eve had really known, and I sensed her reluctance to 
move on. “So what’s troubling you?” I asked. 

She bucked in her seat and glanced down at her watch. 
“Omigod,” she cried. “Gotta go. I’ve got a regular, twenty 
minutes ago.” She looked up at me and gave me a sly, sexy 
smile, cunning as a ray of sun as it fanned from behind a 
storm cloud. “You're just like me. You get a client going and 
they don’t want to leave.” 
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The spell of the session lingered between us, even as I 
explained confidentiality rules and where they ended: threats 
of violence to herself or others. Rising to leave, she cocked 
her head at me and cooed in her girlish voice of memory, 
“God, I feel better,” and we set another time. 

People think you get stories when you do psychotherapy 
but you don’t. No one ever tells you 
about the floral bedspread that lay 
lightly over them as they listened to the 
summer crickets, or how they laughed 
on the Ferris wheel when they discov- 
ered they weren't scared at the top. I 
never found out anything about 
Jeanne’s second profession, not how 
many tricks she turned in a week, nor what she actually did 
with them, nor whether women made offers. She worked 
three nights, short shifts, and the money was all hers; she 
didn’t have an old man, aka a pimp, which was why she’d 
chosen a peripheral corner. I did find out, when we talked 
about fees — she always paid cash and never wanted a 
receipt — that she also had a sliding scale. And when it 
became relevant, she confided that the best relationship of 
her life had been with her mother, in a bungalow full of 
laughter and kindness on the endowment properties out on 
the peninsula. Her mother had died of Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma, thirty-seven years, four months, and three days 
into her life, six months before Jeanne finished nursing 
college, eleven months before she gave birth to her own 
daughter. 


Whenever anyone talks about assisted suicide as an act of 
mercy, they say, But what if you get Lou Gehrig’s disease? 
While Shane was still certain he had atypical Parkinson’s, I 
was madly reading about other neurological conditions that 
started with a dropped foot and progressed laterally to weak- 
ness in the hand. 

The second entry on the Mayo Clinic website was 
Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis. The signs could be subtle, the 
doctors wrote, like “difficulty lifting the front part of your 
foot (footdrop)” or a weak, clumsy hand. Typically, the 
disease began in the limbs and then spread as weakness to all 
parts of the body, eventually affecting chewing, swallowing, 
speaking, breathing, and ending in general paralysis of all 
voluntary systems. Death usually occurred three to five years 
after symptom onset. That night, I slept on the pullout sofa 
so I could toss and weep in fear. In our bedroom, Shane, still 
innocent (could I keep him that way?), slumbered in his illu- 
sions, perhaps dream-building the plan for world peace he 
yearned to generate, perhaps dream-visiting the island off 
the coast of Turkey where he’d taught rebellious French chil- 
dren in an experimental school. Was it possible my next 
years were going to be spent, not going to Norway to study 
an evolved culture or to Israel to hesitantly explore my roots, 
but watching the person I loved most in the universe go 
through cruel agonies? Be robbed of every function while his 
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crystal mind understood every step? Yet even then, my imag- 
ination failed to generate the horror of it, which lay in its 
very dailyness, the relentless decimation of every human 
power. There is no adjusting to ALS. It changes everything, 
nerve by nerve, day by day. A Biblical word suits it. 
Affliction. 

Monday morning, I called the 
Parkinson’s doctor and left a message. 
“Tell me, I said, “how did you eliminate 
ALS?” Neither the doctor nor his nurse 
called me back. 


At the harbor, my husband and I spy an 
odd little bird, strutting along on thin 
orange stilts. His little gams take him faster than the three- 
foot-plus shanks of my spastic husband. Shaped like a heron, 
the bird has the rickety gait of a sandpiper and the long 
pointed beak of a fishing bird. His small but not insubstan- 
tial body is a mottled buff and brown, and iridescent tufts 
plume his crown and striate his stubby neck. On little spin- 
dles, he goose steps over to the side of the pier, making my 
husband and me laugh out loud at the silliness of his stride. 
Dockside, he peeks over the edge and then draws himself 
erect to elongate his neck. Stretch, stretch, stretch, he extends 
his wattled neck until it looks as long and graceful as the 
curve of a swan or even a great blue heron, which turns out 
to be his relative. And then this American bittern, this soli- 
tary creature of the coastal bays and marshes, steps delicately 
onto a mooring rope and tilts the rondure of his neck all the 
way to the water, closing his beak over something which we 
can only see as he steps backwards to safety, a silvery 
minnow curled in his mouth. Fluffing his feathers, he tosses 
off droplets and struts forth to another mooring rope to 
repeat the process. Cloud Chaser asserts the name on the 
prow of the yacht and I glance up to see the gossamer shapes 
of my favorite fantasies scud out to sea. 


Max and [ are out again, his partner’s pneumonia having 
taken a turn for the worse. Just as we head towards Jeanne’s 
corner, an urgent call comes in from the dispatcher. By now, 
I have run training sessions for dispatchers and complaint- 
takers, know they assess danger on several scales at once, 
including threats to life, risk to personnel, and crimes 
currently in progress. This one involves a belligerent drunk 
in a crime-infested hotel; it’s hard to assess the danger level 
but so far it’s victimless. 

Max whips down a side street away from Jeanne’s post 
and flicks on the lights and the siren. It surprises me how 
few drivers pull over, even when we zoom right up their 
tails, red and blue lights atwirl in their rear view mirrors. 
The sirens, I understand, can’t be heard over the blare of 
music and talk radio. Max loops around a Toyota and a 
surprised Asian face looks out the window. 

In front of a dingy red brick building, Max double parks 
and hands me the mobile radio. “Call if you think I’m in 
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trouble,” he orders, motioning me to follow him. Not 
another patrol car is in sight, though if it were a robbery in 
progress, Max would sit tight until at least one or more 
backups converged on the scene. 

The halls are dim and grimy, too narrow for two people to 
pass without brushing. The stench of boiled vegetables and 
human excrement mingles in the damp, suffocating air. The 
smell of piss could be booze, it occurs to me, as I inhale the 
pungent smokiness of tobacco or marijuana and try not to 
wheeze or choke. Max strides forward, not bothering to 
assess the sounds bleeding through the doors, voices under- 
scored with music that might be TV sets left to play or argu- 
ments in progress. It is after one a.m. 

On the second floor of the walkup is the flat we are 
looking for. Max pounds on the door and shouts, but doesn’t 
wait long before he places his big meaty hand on the knob. It 
is unlocked and he goes right in, keeping his gun holstered, 
though I know he is mentally prepared to draw it in a flash. 
In the corner of the room, an old man, surrounded by pools 
of vomit, groans and shivers in a rocking chair. 

“Hey, buddy.” Max kneels next to him. “You ok, there?” 

The old man moans and starts to gag, and Max leans away 
from the potential trajectory. When the puking sounds stop, 
he wraps his arms around the bony quivering torso and pulls 
the limp body into his own bulky frame. “Okay, buddy, let’s 
get you to a hospital. You're too sick to stay here.” 

The old man is wearing a threadbare kimono that was a 
green and burgundy plaid before it faded. It is covered with 
wet patches of puke and body wastes that have slipped out his 
flaccid sphincter or slavered from some other failing muscles, 
and the odor of his unwashed flesh and clothing is sour and 
pungent. His unshaved whiskers grow white and patchy, and 
hair the color of wet rocks lies in a matted tangle against his 
skull. The veins at his temples throb like plucked guitar strings, 
and I feel sure they bong a drone into the ache of his brain. 

Max wraps his big arms around the dying wino and half- 
drags, half-carries him to the door. “We'll take him 
ourselves, if the medics don’t get here,” he announces. Cued, 
I call in the request to dispatch, while Max bear hugs the 
grimy old thug and marches him to the street. No one in the 
building notices; used to it, I guess. 

Outside, an ambulance is waiting, and I can hear the 
paramedics grumble how the ER staff will hate this one. 
They flop the old man onto a gurney and pull the straps too 
tight, making as if to hold clips to their noses. 

Back in the patrol car, Max says, “Old meat on the street. 
Carve that in your brain.” 

I nod, though that wasn’t what I learned. I learned that 
cops like Max go into places no one else will go and touch 
people no one else will touch. It made them mean and bitter 
or it gave them a compassion so deep they hid it away. And 
it never ever turned up in their war stories. 


Fred Wilson catches me as I’m starting out on a ramble 
around the neighborhood slopes. “Zerine says your husband 
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can hardly walk any more. You need anything, honey, you be 
sure to call me.” He matches his pace to mine. 

I can feel the blade of his presence, just inside the margin 
of space I need to be comfortable and I angle my stride to 
get away. He steps into my space again, but this time it feels 
tranquilizing. 

Fred’s not a walker; he’s a gardener and a putterer and a 
motorer, but he doesn’t hike the local streets. His breathing 
is coming out in short puffs, and thin and elegant as he is, I 
wonder about the strength of his heart. His polished loafers 
clatter against the blacktop; not even shod in rubber soles, 
he didn’t intend to go for a walk. 

We walk along in silence, uneasy as choppy water. My 
mind races unpleasantly over things to say and objections to 
saying them as we pass the homes I know so well: Louey’s 
dilapidated mansion rising from the nurtured blooms of her 
desert garden; the life-size stuffed jester of the renters 
cavorting upside down in the window; the cedar-tinted 
craftsman of Nosy Alice and Big Walt. 

In front of the slope that’s underpinned with steel girders 
strong enough to hold up a suspension bridge, Fred almost 
leaps in front of me, and I crash into him as he bids wait, 
stop, in a forbidding tone. The two of us teeter back and 
forth and it reminds me of the last time I walked with 
Shane. Shane was using a cane then, and I traipsed slowly 
alongside him, careful not to speak, for if I startled him, he 
could topple. When a car rumbled in the distance, I would 
zag to the center of the road to be sure, seeing me, they'd 
leave a wide margin. One day, as I was zigging back, our 
shoes brushed against each other, his to mine or mine to his, 
I don’t remember. All I know is he teetered, teetered, 
teetered, and then plummeted full tilt to the ground. 
“Don't,” he snapped, when I went to help him, as he 
hunkered in the brush near the curb, making plans for how 
he would get to his feet, gathering his courage to do so. It 
was the last time we walked the neighborhood together. 

“Don’t take another step,” Fred warns, and creeps gingerly 
forward towards a cluster of rocks, where he bends over and 
peers at what appears to be a stick. 

I go over, in spite of the hand he flaps behind him to 
warn me off, and the stick slithers towards us. I can see by its 
markings, it’s a baby rattler. 

“Watch it.” Fred yanks me away from the curb. “They 
don’t have the sense not to strike. And their venom is lethal.” 

He leaves his hand on my elbow, and I can feel the venom 
race through my imagination. I shudder him off and he 
removes his arm, as if stung. 

“My wife was bit by one of those,” he says. 

I stare without meaning to. I’m wondering if he led her to 
it and ridiculing the thought at the same time. The baby 
rattler stretches its diamond-backed body, pale green like the 
branch of a sapling, down the steep side of the curb, and it 
reminds me of the bittern Shane and I saw, dipping his neck 
into the harbor. The rattler slithers gracefully across the 
street. 
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“What happened?” I ask, but Fred is looking around. 
“Kids,” he says. “We can’t let kids near it.” 

“Dogs either,” I agree. 

“P]] watch over it, and you warn anybody who’s out.” 

I stride up and down the street, warning people. There 
aren’t any kids, but several people are out with their dogs. 
Only one is off leash, and the rear of 
his thick body squirms as his tail 
thrashes out a happy rhythm. I grab his 
collar and the owner snaps the leash 
onto it, giving me a grateful smile. 
They both turn and I watch them 
wiggle waggle together up the slope. 

“All clear,” Fred calls. The rattler has 
climbed the other curb and disap- 
peared into the chaparral. 


experience. 


Jeanne came for a half dozen more sessions, each one 
following roughly the same pattern. I learned a lot from 
those sessions, not the least to celebrate lust, starting with 
my own gentle hands. 

Once Jeanne said that she’d discovered something her 
mother had never taught her. 

“What was that,” I asked, by now way too eager for her 
stories. 

“T can hit the moon by fantasy alone.” 

“No,” I said, knowing the challenge would provoke her. 

“Absolutely. There’s a secret to it.” Her voice tailed off and 
hesitation suffused her face with a blend of defiance and 
wariness. 

I looked at her, my expression serious and still. 

“You're gonna laugh at me.” 

“Have I ever laughed at you?” 

She laughed herself, a peal of joy. “I could do it right now, 
with you.” 

“Here we use words,” I instructed, as much to myself as 
her. 

“Meditation,” she said. “You have to focus so hard you are 
your cunt.” 

I could feel myself imagining it. All of me became two 
soft upright curving lips, pink as oysters, perfumed as roses 
and mulch, and there in the center the well of life, tunneling 
to the core, the very essence of me. It wasn’t hard to envi- 
sion. As a therapist I believed most people thought with 
their genitals half the time. 

“Ok,” I said. “Then what.” 

“Then you add the action.” 

And there it was. The pulse; the very beat of life. The 
opening up to the world. 

“You can do it!” Jeanne could see sensuality like I could 
see emotion. 

“Probably,” I said, drawing back. 

“After that, you become the prick. The great swelling 
vulnerable sensitive sponge that you pretend is a club, a 
volcano, a gun, a torpedo.” 
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That was what 
sex did; it opened up 
the abundance of 


I laughed. This is what you shared with your mother, I 
thought. Intimacy and joy. 

She went on to describe how she mingled the two images 
into action, enabling herself to hit the moon anytime, 
anyplace. Later, she’d step back like a voyeur, examine it 
from a distance, invent whole scenarios she’d play out with 
clients, if they agreed to her prices. She 
could get up to a thousand dollars a 
trick for one of these, but it spoiled 
them as private fantasies, so she only 
sold them when they stopped 
enchanting her. 

It was time to stop. Jeanne had 
mentioned money again, and I knew 
next time we'd circle back to the ques- 
tion that had brought her. 


The appointment with the neuromuscular specialist was at a 
university medical center hospital, about a half hour ride 
from our house. An easy drive, the route took us along wide 
campus boulevards, where tall palms formed spiky mops of 
green against the sunny blue of the sky, past the university 
theater where we used to watch foreign films, when we still 
went out. The medical center was a large unassuming struc- 
ture set back along a winding drive. Shane spotted the silvery 
coat of a coyote moving along a path in the dry grasses of a 
distant bluff. 

It was early and the neurology waiting room was empty 
except for a man of about seventy who walked perfectly well. 
A nurse in beige scrubs beckoned Shane into a cubbyhole, 
where an inlaid platform scale, big enough to roll a wheelchair 
onto, let her chart his height, 6 feet, and weight, which had 
fallen to 152. At the rump of a crooked corridor, she installed 
us in a dingy, corner room. Angled like a hypotenuse across 
the center, the examining table looked exposed and vulner- 
able. The nurse guided Shane onto it, handed him a crumpled 
hospital gown, and left. Tiny orange guppies wriggled across 
the fabric, making Shane, swinging his thin bare legs against 
the side of the gurney, look frail and diminished. Chrome 
carts, unplugged machines, and rolling tray tables were 
stashed in corners, and the grimy mishmash reminded me of 
the old wino’s lodgings, though for some reason what 
offended me was a vacant bookcase that sagged against wall. 

Clipboard in hand, a neurology resident bustled in to 
take a history. “What was your first symptom?” 

“A neuropathy in my left foot.” 

“When did you notice it?” 

“Nine months ago, in January.” Shane looked at me. 

“No,” I said. “The first symptom was earlier, last August, 
over a year ago. When you couldn’t lift your feet on the 
rebounder.” 

We summarized all the developments through the 
Parkinson’s doctor, the MRIs and CT scans, all of which had 
been forwarded. The resident tapped Shane’s knee and ankle, 
looking for jumpy reflexes, and then slid a door key along 
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the bottom of Shane’s foot. Clinically, the response to this is 
a sure way to identify motor neuron disease, as are bilateral 
fasciculations or contractions of the tongue. Shane 
evidenced neither, though his reflexes were hyperactive, and 
he kicked the rookie neurologist several times. Clonus, the 
resident muttered, embarrassed that he’d forgotten to get out 
of the way. Shane’s startle response was immense. 

The senior neurologist was younger than I expected, in 
his thirties, with a pouchy, pockmarked face. He wore a dark 
suit as somber as his sad, hanging expression, and I found it 
all infinitely depressing. The ugliness denigrated the two of 
us and whole implicit trajectory of love, disease and death. 

It was then I discovered Shane had all kinds of symptoms 
he hadn’t mentioned. 

“Are you having trouble with your speech?” 

“T can’t sing any more.” 

Three years and thirteen weeks earlier, in a small wilder- 
ness church that looked out on the trails of Baldy Mountain, 
Shane had sung to me from the balcony. At the altar soared a 
huppah, its posts entwined in roses. Together, by the side, 
stood the rabbi-emeritus from Israel and the United Church 
minister from Shane’s childhood, who'd agreed to officiate 
the shared ceremony. I walked down the aisle on the arm of 
my mother and, under the canopy at the altar, turned 
around and looked up at the balcony. There stood Shane, in 
his black tuxedo and royal blue shirt, open at the collar, 
gazing down at me. A capella, he sang, “You fill up my senses, 
light a light in a forest, like the mountains in springtime, like a 
walk in the rain. ... 

“Come let me love you. Let me give my life to you. Let me 
drown in your laughter. Let me die in your arms.” It was the 
last line that repeated now. 

“What about secretions,” the doctor asked. 

“I have a phlegm buildup I can’t get rid of?” 

“Have you fallen?” 

“Three times,” Shane said. 

I remembered each fall vividly. On the first, he had been 
racing down the stairs to say goodbye before he charged off 
to work, and bam! he collapsed in a heap. 

Walking has become frightening, he admitted. His balance 
was so bad he felt he could fall anytime. 

ALS can be overwhelming, the neurologist acknowledged. 
He seemed unaware we didn’t have a diagnosis, nor know 
that a neuromuscular specialist meant an expert in motor 
neuron disease. Shane didn’t even know what ALS was. 

Late that night, Shane opened my office door. His face 
had the look it had when he told me about his brother, long 
and slack and inutterably sad. Behind his half-closed eyelids 
was a dark, dark tunnel whose end I couldn't see. “You've 
been reading,” I said. 

aves 

I held out my arms and he stepped into them. “I’m so 
scared, Liv.” 

I wrapped my arms around him tighter. The suffering of 
this disease would terrify a general. 
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“IT don’t think I can do this, Liv.” 
Arms around each other, the two of us cry. 


In Jeanne’s next session, the money issue returned. 

“Tt’s the hundred grand,” she said. 

“There’s a problem with it?” 

“It’s so much money.” Her whisper had the awed quality 
money seems to evoke. 

“Are you worried about the money?” 

Not at all. Her patron was a fat cat from up on Duck 
Mountain across the bay, where the speculators lived. A 
regular, he paid her in envelopes thick with cash or with 
money orders signed by an officer of a bank she didn’t know. 
He'd already showed her fifty thousand smackeroonies: he 
had it all right, it was nothing to him, no more than a bottle 
of champagne or a limo ride to a poor dude. His tastes could 
get a little weird, but not very. He liked her to dress in a 
pleated plaid skirt or navy jumper and to shave her pubes 
and cream ‘em soft as baby skin; sometimes he asked her to 
shout with pain and then stifle the volume to whimpery 
sounds, like a mewling alley cat, only softer and scared-er, 
which made him whacko, big as a snake, and long too, like 
he could thump right up to her heart and out her throat. 
Anything extra added money by the C-note. 

“Violence, then?” 

She shook her head. S & M was not his game. He never 
had the rape’r’kill look she’d come to know before she even 
hit the streets. 

I couldn't fathom what the problem was. 

“He wants my daughter.” 

All along, I’d had this uneasy feeling that I knew some- 
thing I wasn’t supposed to know, and now I knew what it 
was. Jeanne was training her daughter for the life. In my 
world, this was child abuse and if I didn’t report it to the 
authorities, I could lose my license. Not a word of Jeanne’s 
subjective world would be worth a damn in court, no matter 
which one of us swore to it. Retrospectively, I think this was 
the moment I decided to leave the practice of psychotherapy, 
when I understood that if my interpretation of reality didn’t 
jibe with convention, I had to jettison what I knew. The end 
of subjectivity was the end of the only kind of truth that 
could steer a life, truth rooted in self-discovery, the stark 
naked truth generated by the guts. 

Don’t tell me what you’re doing with your daughter unless 
you want your ass in the slammer and your kid raised in a 
foster home, | ranted to myself. Up until then, I would have 
warned her off or even reported her, if her story had 
contained any explicit sexual contact. Now all I said was, 
“What’s the problem.” 

“She’s too young,” Jeanne whispered. “She’s only nine, she 
hasn’t come of age. I haven't even started to teach her.” 

“Can't you tell him to wait?” 

“He wants her like this. He keeps upping the price.” 

“Beyond a hundred grand?” 

“He could set me up for life.” 
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God) 

“Both of us.” 

“But something bothers you.” 

She rocked back and forth. Clad in a sheathe of shim- 
mering silk, her foot jiggled a frantic rhythm. She was 
trancing out. I could see it in her eyes. The conflict was 
unbearable. 

“T could never work another day of my life.” Reverence 
infused her voice. 

I thought you liked the life, | wanted to fling, but that was 
my issue. What she needed was to articulate her doubt. 
“Something bothers you,’ I repeated. 

“My little peaches pie.” 

“Your peaches.” 

“She’s only ten.” 

“Nine, I thought you said.” 

“Ten next month.” 

“Her age. It bothers you.” 

“T haven't trained her.” She was gasping for breath. It was 
hard to birthe the words. 

One more sentence, I thought, desperate to find the trigger. 
“And if she’s not trained and you agree to the deal...” I let 
my voice trail off. 

“She'll be ruined. Her whole life, gone, in one instant.” 
Jeanne started to cry, the same desolate wail she’d begun 
with. I realized I was sitting with that rare person who 
accepted the full strength of her emotions. That was what 
sex did; it opened up the abundance of experience. And 
that’s what Jeanne was contemplating taking away from her 
daughter. For money. For the empty specter of material exis- 
tence. I said as much, though in a murmur. 

“It'd be horrible. She’d view sex as a degradation. She’d 
turn into a common street slut, the kind your Max thinks we 
all are.” She spat out the victim word. “And if she ever got 
married, all that godgiven lust would back up in her, and 
she’d lie there, passive as a plank, angry with her husband’s 
clumsy loving, unable to do a thing about it. Horrible. Oh, I 
don’t care if she picks the life, fifth generation or not. If 
some other life turns her crank, that’s fine, but I want her to 
have all the crazy wells of passion that’s passed down the 
female side of our family, the one thing that can drive her to 
the tippy peak of adventure in everything she does.” 

“Does that answer your question, then?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, the awe of fortune in her 
whisper. “We could never have to work again.” 


The last time I rode along with Max we passed Jeanne’s 
corner and no one was there. Down the street, in the busy 
zone, where the tired old hookers peddled their cheap wares, 
I thought I saw a silhouette piled high with dark curls and a 
slender young girl, shivering in a fox fur jacket, clutching the 
curve of her elbow. “Go back!” I screamed to Max. “Go 
‘round the block.” When we got back, there was nothing but 
the shadow of two saplings, planted as part of the city’s 
effort to gentrify the area. 
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The ridealongs with Max drew to a close. Max’s partner 
came back, hot to hit the streets, and I left my job at the 
Institute of Justice to take a job in another city. 


Coming back from a walk, the contemplative kind I take 
since my husband relinquished the attempt to labor up and 
down the uneven slopes of our neighborhood, a battered 
brown Mercedes pulls alongside of me. Seated at the wheel is 
Fred Wilson, his charming smile a little anxious, tremulous 
around the lower lip. Across from him, in the passenger seat, 
is an Asian woman, beautiful and aging, sixty-ish I would 
guess, around the same age as Fred. 

“Have you met my wife?” Fred asks. 

I step over to the car and can’t see into the window, 
squeezing my eyes to blink away the sun. 

“Mikki,” Fred says. “Mikayo.” 

“I’m Livia,” I say, smiling on top of my surprise. “Pleased 
to meet you at last.” 

Mikki’s face is puffy and tired. Under skillful layers of 
makeup, her skin is the bruised brown of an Asian pear. Her 
wide lips seem a little swollen beneath the bronzy crimson 
lipstick, though her eyelids are painted as blue as a screen- 
saver. “I love your garden,” she says, revealing a set of 
slightly crooked teeth that could explain the swollen look of 
her lips. 

“Me too,” I grin. Her eyes meet mine then dart away, and 
something about the upswing, when the deep brown iris 
almost disappears, reminds me of Jeanne. 

“Well, good luck to you,” Fred calls. “Sure hope you get 
those boys to finish soon.” 

As they pull away, I have an enormous sensation of 
distance and I realize I don’t feel responsible for either the 
brutality or the love between them. A gulf has fallen open 
between me and caring, and it feels very different from the 
way I felt about Jeanne and the daughter I wanted desper- 
ately to save. Compassion takes energy and I am tired, so 
very tired. 

From nowhere, the image of the spacious rain that was 
falling the night Jeanne came to talk to me returns, and 
makes me think of Shane’s tears, rolling and sliding down 
his long, sad face the night the neurologist said the words 
ALS. And life feels like that slow slanted rain that carries on 
its downward spiral towards the absorbent earth so many 
images: a fjord on the coast of Jeanne’s British Columbia, the 
cedar-scented trail up Tahquitz Mountain, the deer 
harvesting sound in their cocked ears, the translucent 
feathers of a red-tailed hawk soaring circles above the 
canyon, the dark, polished gleam of Shane’s abandoned 
office furniture, the puffy bruised skin of Fred’s wife Mikki, 
the blubbery pink face of the officer in his patrol car, the 
omniscient eye of the boat in the harbor, Shane singing love 
to me from the church balcony, all of it dropping in wet, 
spinning dreamlets toward the thirsty ground. And I search 
my heart for the acceptance I’ve read about, but it doesn’t 
come. oO 
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TODD JAMES PIERCE 


My Advice to New Fathers 


On those long nights, when your baby calls out 
every hour or so, as you stand at the stove 
warming milk that came from your wife 
you would do well to consider the life 

of the male seahorse who shuttles its young 
in its mouth for months. You would do well 
to consider the plight of the male penguin 
who stutters around on the icy ground 
with an egg blanced on the top 

of his feet. You would do well 

to cast whatever remains 

of your mental light 

upon the burdened carapace 

of the giant water bug— 

whose mate cements 

dozens of eggs to his back 

then leaves. 

Who can no longer stretch 

his wings. Whose knees 

fall to the ground. 

Who stops eating for weeks 

lest he ingest one of his young. 


In comparison, all you need to do 

is stand here, warming the bottle 

then tap a drop or two on your wrist. 
All you need to do is cradle your baby 
in you arms until she has taken her fill. 
All you need to do is tuck her back 

into her crib. Then follow the instinct 
of human fathers: 

stagger through the house, find a pillow 
or the padded arm of a sofa 

someplace soft to rest your head 

as the weight of your new responsibilities 
recedes briefly into the night. 
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PETER SERCHUK 


In the Sky Above Los Angeles 


in memory of D. H., 1951-1988 


I pretend, as always, that your heart 

is just west of the closest star, 

that your left hand fingers an E chord 

with part of the Dipper, that your right 

revels in the secret of perfect time. 

You had a way of being comfortable anywhere 
so I pretend, that like me, you love LA, 

that the smog’s only smoke from your Luckies, 
that the inflatable girls on their rollerblades 
make you giddy for fun. 


We had the music inside of us, brother, 

and we really didn’t care in what key. 

Our repertoire was anything at the top of 

our lungs, like actors rehearsing lines 

still to come, three-chord songs and rooms 

full of friends too lucky to want to go home. 

We liked our chances in that world, didn’t we? 

We liked those girls full of Shakespeare and vodka, 
liked the way that Michigan moon poured 

its possibilities around us. 


We're both living in another country now, 
worlds apart, wherever God’s grace will allow. 
This music we play is for yesterday’s ghosts. 

Still, you remind me to take nothing for granted, 
to mourn any day that passes without a kiss. 

I find you at the bottom of each glass, 

a conscience for my thirsts, hear you laugh 
when I scrape my knees on middle age. 


And where you are now, wherever your voice 

still croons like a train in the night, 

I pretend that’s someplace where the blessings 
come free, where nothing we love is left 

to approximation. Star or no star, old friend, 
that’s the heaven I believe in. For all anyone 
knows, we might still be the lucky ones who get 
the last laugh; playing our guitars sweet as a bee 
talks to a rose while angels pass hats full of grace. 
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JANAKA STUCKY 


Deathstain 


Infected weekly I hold 
What must now be 
Thousands of corpses 


Black-matter bodies bending 
Everything around them inwards 


Their death stain spreads. 


I carry it in me, home 

To my wife. My friends all joke 

About shaking hands with the undertaker 
Say they feel creeped out, say 

He is a riddle wrapped in an enigma. 

Iam not. lam 


A virus wrapped in skin 
An effigy of empty acts burning 
The seed of disorder. 


Everything I touch turns to ash—black spots 
Smoldering brightly at their edges creep 


Out from the point where my fingertips 

Brush past—people, couches, cups, and buildings 
Succumbing quietly into utter darkness. 

Paper burning in a coal pile. 


In the evenings I see 

The ash of everything 

Blown to flight above me 

Soaring slowly like buzzards in their hollow bones 
On the hot, sour air. 


If you want to know yourself, become a moth... 


GARY FINCKE 


Advice on Ants 


Ants, surprise, have cucumber allergies. 
Bits of the skin will clear places they swarm. 


Because they hate chalk, ants will seldom cross 
A thick line that encircles what you love. 


Lemon juice can be an effective moat 
If you soak the doorways and window sills. 


Already invaded? Engorge a sponge 
With sugar water. Leave it on a plate. 


It won't be long before those ants arrive. 
Let them gather before you plunge that sponge 


Into boiling water, then wash and wring. 
Begin again. There are always stragglers. 


So persistent, all ants are, they point out 
Our carelessness, a crowd of them teeming 


Where dessert was dropped, a bit so tiny 
We don’t bend for it, something like pennies 


On the sidewalk, or nickels now, so little 
To be gained we leave them for our children, 


Or fathers, like mine, who, at eighty-nine, 
Asks me to stoop because he’s balancing 


On a cane, preaching about pride, his house 
A home to old remedies handed down, 


The ants outside where they belong, his floor 
Littered with dropped things he cannot retrieve, 


The small wastes he endures until a son 
Restores the three rooms he’s shrunk to live in. 


become dust .. . the whole universe is imprinted on the wings of a moth. 
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Confessions of a Carnivore 


Into what rare air did the manna 
dissolve that we harry the free things, 
each other? 

—Annie Dillard 


ONE AFTERNOON WHILE SITTING IN MY 
car, I saw two insects clasped together 
on my windshield. My first thought 
was that they were mating, but a closer 
look revealed a robber fly feeding on a 
small grasshopper. I leaned forward to 
watch what turned out to be a drama 
without much action. The victim 
neither struggled nor screamed as its 
life was sucked out, the aggressor 
displayed no rage, but each party killed 
or was killed without the least apparent 
emotion or surprise. For them, death 
was just an ordinary deed on an ordi- 
nary day in nature, whereas I shivered 
with interest, unaccustomed to 
witnessing crime scenes. The utter 
nonchalance of the miniature murderer 
chiefly struck me. In human society, we 
lock away killers as deviants, but every 
citizen of insect society that ever 
buzzed past your head probably had 
some other bug’s blood on its 
proboscis. I felt an odd humility 
toward the fly. We think of animals as 
simple and innocent, but no, we are the 
innocents, for they calmly possess a 
knowledge of death that is strange and 
forbidden to us. 

I recall having similar feelings 
growing up when my cat, Lucy, would 
deposit half-eaten moles, chipmunks, 
and rabbits at my family’s doorstep. My 
siblings and I had chosen Lucy from 
the litter when she was a helpless, 
mewing fur ball of a kitten. We had 
brought her home, fed her, petted her, 
protected her from tumbling down the 
stairs, kept her safe in a world she 
might not have survived without us. 
Children enjoy having a pet for the 
same reason they enjoy having a 
younger sibling: it elevates them to a 
position of relative maturity. Yet only a 
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few years later, the daily carnage at our 
door made me rethink who was whose 
senior. At twelve years old I was riding 
bikes and throwing baseballs, while 
here was my three-year-old cat drag- 
ging home enough corpses to fill a 
charnel house, no longer my helpless 
pupil but my teacher, initiating me into 
the secrets of the world. 

Death was disturbing to see, espe- 
cially since the victims were often not 
actually dead but slowly dying on the 
garage floor, a wet red hole in their fur 
and several slimy, unidentifiable organs 
lying a few feet away. I thought of the 
vast expanse of woods behind our 
house where the cat hunted. There 
were wildflowers there, rocks, broken 
twigs, mossy stumps, tree bark, dirt, 
last year’s leaves. Of so many choices, 
why must the cat’s claws crave the only 
things alive and moving? In my 
conception, animals alone had worth 
amid the inanimate worthlessness of 
nature. I tramped contemptuously 
through briars and brush but stopped 
in awe for any woodchuck, vole, or 
deer—anything that could look back at 
me. By what ill design were the worthy 
things eating each other instead of 
eating unworthy things? Why not have 
stomachs get full on pebbles or mulch 
or air? 

With age my cat became too lazy to 
hunt, and, absent her grisly reminders, 
I seldom thought of nature’s war of all 
against all, until, years later in college, 
a zoology course renewed my unease 
and tuned my eyes to scenes of preda- 
tion around campus and town. On the 
sidewalks after rains, I would pause to 
observe a shriveled earthworm that, 
having fled the underground flood just 
in time to be cooked by the 
reemerging sun, was now being bitten 


to bits and carted off by a gang of ants. 


On the highway, driving past a crow 
slurping the gizzards of a squashed 
opossum, I would cringe at nature’s 


deft yet disgusting method of 
discarding trash: giving living mouths 
a taste for the rotting dead. At a lake- 
side park on a single afternoon, I 
watched a sharp-shinned hawk scoop 
up a chickadee, and a great blue heron 
gulp down a wriggling trout, while 
children blithely played on monkey 
bars and their parents read magazines. 
I also glutted myself watching nature 
documentaries, which were fascinating 
but became redundant, since all were 
invariably chronicles of hunting 
behavior. Gray wolves chasing elk 
through the snows of Yellowstone, 
orcas attacking harbor seal pups in 
Puget Sound, spotted hyenas licking 
wildebeest bones in the Serengeti— 
earth has not one unbloody corner. I 
always pulled for the prey to get away, 
yet I had to admit that in wishing 
escape for the hunted, I unwittingly 
wished starvation for the hunter. 

One documentary recorded a 
monthly event in Costa Rica called the 
arribada, meaning “arrival,” in which 
thousands of Ridley sea turtles 
converge on a stretch of sandy beach in 
Ostional to lay millions of eggs. As the 
hordes of hatchlings climb simultane- 
ously from the sand and clamber 
toward the sea, most are picked off by 
vultures, crabs, raccoons, coyotes, and 
dogs who come to the beach for an 
easy feast. I felt amazed at so many new 
lives meeting immediate deaths. Inside 
each egg, nature fashions an intricate 
factory of tiny cooperating parts, 
assembling carbons and hydrogens into 
working livers and lungs, wraps these 
inner wonders in the durable package 
of skin and shell, gives each turtle 
senses and instinct and movement and 
breath—only so that, a minute after 
birth, nine of ten of these miniature 
masterpieces can go to their graves 
down a vulture’s gullet. What five-star 
chef ever went to such trouble 
preparing a meal? Is this not a warped 
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world in which babies are born to be 
snacks for adults, and death is stock in 
the soup of life? 

Man is such a hypocrite: I often 
watched these documentaries in 
fascinated horror while casually 
chomping a chicken breast sandwich 
on my couch. But occasionally my 
food, notably when it had a face, 
would look back at me and say “Thou 
art the man!” I remember the first 
time I ate a lobster served whole, on 
a trip to Maine. I felt an unexpected 
shock when I lifted the lid from the 
pot, for though I had seen many 
lobsters, I had never seen one served 
in a pot for me, garnished and 
steaming, yet otherwise in the form 
nature gave it—looking like it ought 
to snap at me, and I ought to throw it 
back in the bay beside the restaurant. 
As its beady eyes watched me 
dismember it, I felt a slight nausea at 
the lobster’s internal smorgasbord: 
the green liver that dripped from the 
gaping thoracic cavity, the juices 
squirting from the shell’s seams, the 
black intestine running the length of 
the white flesh. These queasy sights 
gave me queasy thoughts of the guts 
of the lobster traveling through my 
own guts. I pictured my dinner 
getting gulped down my esophagus, 
swirled in my stomach acid, squeezed 
through burping sphincters, winding 
through pitch dark intestines in route 
to my colon. My realization of being 
a carnivore was as if I had looked in 
a mirror and seen a lion’s face drip- 
ping with zebra gore. In my khaki 
pants and collared shirt, a civilized 
beast! 

Another time I had a similar 
epiphany at the supermarket, as I 
walked past the meat bins containing 
every kind and cut of our four favorite 
fleshes—fish, fowl, beef, and pork— 
and I looked at the butcher whistling a 
tune with pink stains on his apron. Is 
not man the consummate predator? 
Do I not brush chewed flesh from my 
teeth every night before bed? Yet to 
free me from the awareness that I am 
an animal, society delegates callused 
cattlemen, industrialists, and butchers 
to do my killing for me. They clean, 
package, and garnish the corpse to 
remove all hint of my food’s original 
identity. On a plastic plate wrapped in 
cellophane, a rib eye or pork chop no 


longer looks like a quadruped which 
was mooing or oinking yesterday. Since 
no one wants to eat a dead cow or 
dead pig, we change their names to 
beef and pork. Culture has removed us 
far from the time when all were 
hunters and must first spear the 
mammoth their bellies growled to eat. 
Modern man still has the growling 
belly, but after two hundred thousand 
years of moral development, the 
mind’s prudery recoils from the body’s 
savagery. 

Eating is such a solemn affair, no 
wonder prayers are said before meals in 
most religions. Yet looking through 
prayer books, all I find are prayers of 
thanksgiving, whereas I feel more 
inclined to ask forgiveness. Every 
turkey on my plate is a savior slain for 
me, to give me life from lunch until 
dinner, at which time another savior 
must die to give me life until breakfast 
tomorrow. By the time I die, who can 
count the martyrdoms I'll have caused, 
each victim extending my existence a 
few more hours? 

Perhaps I ought to be a vegetarian, 
but it is hard to fight with a body 
evolved for meat-eating. Though my 
taste buds can tolerate steamed broc- 
coli and a bowl of rice, my stomach 
growls is that all? | have to spend an 
hour shoveling forkfuls of greens into 
my inner abyss, getting bored before 
full. Besides, as I watch a hungry 
crowd piling items at a salad bar, I feel 
a vague misgiving about any eating, 
not only of meat. Even vegetarians 
seem greedy plunderers, like herds of 
goats that strip a hillside. More than 
any body part, there is something 
obscene about the mouth, a hole for 
stuffing the outside world inside us. 
We are constantly eating, and for 
contradictory reasons. We eat because 
we are lonely, and we eat because we 
have company. We eat to celebrate and 
we eat to mourn, toasting newlyweds 
with a feast and comforting the 
bereaved with casseroles. We do busi- 
ness over lunch, then unwind from 
doing business over dinner. Is there 
any mood or occasion we have not 
made an excuse for eating? 

Our bodies, being products of 
eating, are immoral by essence. Food is 
not merely the fuel we put in our 
body, food is our body. Every atom in 
this moving breathing edifice called 
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Me was looted from other existences, 
through the food that I, or while I 
was in the womb my mother, ate. My 
living tissues are compacted bits of 
the dead, my muscles were once cows’ 
muscles, my eyeballs were carrots. 
Why do we disparage tapeworms and 
flukes as parasites because they pilfer a 
living from others? Every life is para- 
sitic. We should not all eat plants, as 
vegetarians say, but all be plants, 
making our own food and leaving 
others alone. We should stretch our 
arms like branches and feed on the 
sun, or we should have a sun inside us, 
an inner principle of life. But only 
gods have inner life, whereas we are 
manufactured incomplete. The 
stomach is the symbol of our finitude, 
an empty space at the body’s core. 
Theologians speak of original sin, and 
to me the stomach Is sin’s seat. We 
creatures are necessary sinners by 
virtue of our very creatureliness, 
forced to feed our inborn lack or waste 
and die. The creator is complete and 
has no need to rob others for 
substance. God’s only sin was creating 
us as sinners. 

Considering we are consumers by 
essence, no wonder we have built a 
consumer society, adding voluntary 
sins of acquisition to our necessary 
sin of eating. Eating is our paradig- 
matic behavior, and all our consumer 
habits are variations of eating— 
attempts to fatten our emptiness with 
the meat of otherness. Go to the 
mall at holidays and watch people 
gorging on the buffet of stores, 
pushing carts of gifts which cannot 
possibly fit in their homes with all the 
prior years’ gifts. We buy goods to 
furnish our homes, then eventually 
must buy bigger homes to hold all 
our goods. Or else, to avoid this 
consumer’s obesity, we must defecate 
our used goods to make room for 
new ones, leaving mounds of waste at 
the landfill. Sometimes I look around 
my house and feel a horror of my 
possessions. I recline in a leather chair 
which was a cow’s skin whose flesh I 
probably ate. I stack paper books and 
picture frames of mined metal on 
shelves made of chopped-down trees. 
Not content with the matter appropri- 
ated as my body, nor with the matter 
I put in my body to keep it going, I 
must also surround myself with 
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rooms and rooms of matter whose 
only purpose is to supplement my 
existence. I feel like a fat emperor 
ruling a kingdom of inanimate serfs. 

Pood is the fuel that powers our 
walking, but since walking is too slow, 
we build cars with metal stomachs 
for drinking oil, which consists of long- 
dead organisms, to add to the newly- 
dead ones we eat at dinner. The 
automobile is representative of 
freedom, its four wheels taking us 
wherever we want, yet I feel ashamed 
to see rows of exhausted cars stopped 
every mile by the highway with gas 
hoses stuck in their tanks, like patients 
on IVs. Man being finite, even our 
freedoms are built of dependency. 
When I drive past a field of oil drills, 
they look like giant mosquitoes 
sucking the earth’s black blood, and I 
imagine that the ground must be so 
hollow that it will collapse beneath 
me. 

True, our siphoning causes no pain 
to the nerveless earth. But consump- 
tion not only bites the world but 
lessens the leftovers for everyone else. 
Just as plants, though they do not eat 
each other, eat the soil and sun each 
other needs—consuming, not others’ 
lives, but others’ chance of life—so too 
our mere existence is hazardous to 
others. In Genesis, God tells the first 
humans to be fruitful and multiply, but 
now, through excess of obedience, 
procreation has become an uninten- 
tional act of aggression against the 
fellow multitudes already cramming 
the planet, each trying to get a mouth 
on nature’s nipples. Because I exist, 
there are fewer fertile acres to feed the 
starving. To hydrate my cells, water 
tables have dropped. Turning on my 
toaster speeds the hour when the last 
block of coal will burn and New York 
City will go black. All I have added to 
earth are more pollutants in the sky. 
Worse, if I have two children, and they 
have two children each, in four genera- 
tions I will have multiplied myself into 
sixteen people, who will nibble the 
earth sixteen times as fast as I can 
alone. Will our great-great-grandchil- 
dren have to stand shoulder-to- 
shoulder to fit on the continents? Will 
air itself become a commodity and 
nations fight wars for the right to 
breathe, until everyone finally suffo- 
cates on everyone else’s exhaled breath? 


Conscientious people wonder what 
they should do about the ruts and 
gullies they carve by existing. Should 
they bike to work, plant a vegetable 
garden, wear three coats in winter 
instead of running heat? Should they 
(as some people now do) pay compa- 
nies to plant trees to assuage their guilt 
for driving, like medieval Christians 
paying the pope for indulgences? 
These are half-measures. The logic of 
conscience would bid us whittle our 
lives far thinner. We should trade our 
tract homes for desert caves and sell 
our suits for sackcloth, to live like 
ancient monks. We should fast until 
our collarbones poke through our 
skin, like the anorexic models who are 
our modern ascetics, fleeing food as a 
wickedness punishable by saggy thighs. 
We should cut our cords so that none 
of our gametes will grow up like us to 
feast on their surroundings. Follow the 
logic’s final step, and we should all cut 
our wrists and commence the diet of 
death. Only the unborn are sinless; 
only the dead are forgiven. 

This morbid tendency of conscience 
is as horrid as the gobbling greediness 
of hunger. Who will we have died 
and dieted for, when all of us are dead? 
Such philosophizing is moot anyway, 
since most of us lack the will to starve 
ourselves. Every afternoon spent 
writing this essay on the evils of eating 
has ended embarrassingly. Though I 
have a saint’s scruples, I have a 
Neanderthal’s stomach, and promptly 
at 6 p.m. my stomach clubs my 
conscience on the head and directs 
me to dinner. I place a pork chop on 
the backyard grill and sip a bottled 
beer in the pleasant evening air. 

Tribal animists believe all life is sacred, 
but instead of therefore refraining 
from killing, their compromise is to 
kill their dinners with ceremonial 
solemnity, praying to the animal’s 
spirit and offering rites of expiation. 
Perhaps the best we hungry immoral 
mortals can do is destroy with respect. 
I give conscious thought to the 
roasting pig, the barley mown to 

brew my beer, and the propane gas 
combusting in my grill—yet more 
kindling for the bonfire of my being. 
By way of repentance, I make a 

point to enjoy the evening and live 
appreciatively, knowing how costly I 
am. 
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Women Almost in Control 


DIVIDING THE ESTATE WENT FROM A 
successful New York run and Tony 
nomination to Hartford Stage with all 
but one of its original cast of thirteen 
intact. The playwright, Horton Foote, 
born in 1916, died in Hartford last 
March at the same time his daughter 
Hallie was acting a key role in his play 
as one member of an ensemble under 
the direction of Michael Wilson. 
Dividing the Estate, Foote would surely 
and gratefully have acknowledged, 
derives its thematic and dramatic values 
from the sources that fed The Cherry 
Orchard. He and Wilson, however, 
unlike many playwrights and directors 
who see only the somber side of 
Chekhov—those Cole Porter “clouds of 
gray’ —confidently took the great 
Russian at his word when he subtitled 
The Cherry Orchard a “comedy.” That’s 
not to say that Dividing the Estate was 
played for belly laughs; rather, Foote 
viewed the faults and foibles of his 
characters with understanding and 
some affection. Thoroughly self- 
absorbed, they speak at one another, 
each determined to hold to a fixed posi- 
tion. So we laugh at fidelity to type, not 
so much because they are stereotypes 
but because their talk is all self asser- 
tion; it prohibits the kind of family or 
social communication needed to resolve 
their problems. 

Set in Texas in 1987, the play 
premiered in 2008 and speaks more to 
present day financial crises than to 
those of its stage time. The widowed 
matriarch, Stella Gordon, will not think 
about dividing the estate either to 
resolve the debts of her irresponsible 
son Lewis or to create any legal agree- 
ment to reduce or avoid inheritance 
taxes, a proposal aggressively pursued 
by her son-in-law Bob. Stella puts all 
her confidence in Son, her grandson, 
who has been managing the estate. She 
is absolute; it will “never” be divided, 
and the house will be left to Son “if he 
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promises never to sell it or to let his 
children sell it.” She is indifferent to the 
declining value of her five thousand 
acres and to the problems created by 
two of her children who have borrowed 
against the dwindling equity. Trying to 
persuade Stella to budge, Bob estimates 
that at present the tax on the land alone 
would be a million dollars; to reduce 
that, he proposes—for selfish reasons as 
well as practical ones—that she give 
part of the estate to each of her five 
children annually. He makes his pitch 
during a family dinner, a communal 
gathering to which discord should be 
uninvited. After Bob breaks the mood, 
it is shattered when Doug, Stella’s 
Negro servant, drops a serving dish. He 
is too old and shaky to serve, but Stella 
has indulged him over the objections of 
the rest of her help, two young black 
women. Doug lies down to rest on the 
floor after telling how “Miss Stella’s 
daddy” took him in when his own 
father was killed in an accident. His dies 
center stage to end act 1. 

In act 2, Foote reveals the blemished 
history of the estate; its land was 
acquired, or stolen, by Son’s great, great 
grandfather, a Yankee carpetbagger. In 
another of her denials, Stella says that 
the story, common knowledge to Son’s 
friends, is “not true.” No one else denies 
it and Foote’s point is sealed: The power 
of legal ownership has no moral 
authority. So, at the end when it’s clear 
that the land may have no financial 
worth, Foote rounds off the history of 
the estate with a fine irony: Once 
exploited, the land will not be exploited 
again. Shortly before her offstage death, 
Stella has rejected the idea of oil and gas 
leases as potential saviors for her heirs. 
She is like Chekhov’s matriarch 
Ranevskaya, her ancestor in the 
dramatic tradition, who won't give up 
the cherry orchard only to have it sold 
at auction and leveled. Her estate’s 
ancient servant, Firs, the sound of axes 


echoing, lies down alone at the end of 
The Cherry Orchard, a role and action 
that anticipated Doug’s. In Foote’s final, 
comic irony, the only recourse for the 
dysfunctional family to get by finan- 
cially is for them all to live together. 
We’ve seen how poorly they get along; 
their prospects are poor. Mary Jo’s and 
the play’s last words have a desperate 
ring and raise laughter: “I’m praying . - . 
I’m praying.” 

Apparently, Mary Jo hasn't learned 
much from her mother except a lesson 
in denial; she is unlike the speakers of 
Chekhov’s concluding lines who accept 
their lots with the resignation born of 
hard lives lived. Olga ends The Three 
Sisters with “If only we knew”; Sonya 
consoles the unhappy Vanya with “We 
shall rest,” and Fiers tells himself and us 
that “nothing is left.” Foote’s dialogue 
calls for quick, snappy responses leaving 
no time for the brooding silences that 
can punctuate exchanges in Chekhov 
without draining them of their 
poignant humor. The narrow social 
circle in Dividing the Estate sharpens 
the play’s focus and contributes to its 
success; Chekhov introduces more 
outsiders to the world of the family 
and, as a result, broadens the signifi- 
cance of his plays. Since Foote has been 
called The American Chekhov, compar- 
isons are inevitable but they are unfair 
to Foote if they ignore his singluar 
achievement. 


FOR MOST OF HIS DISTINGUISHED CAREER, 
dramatist Tom Murphy has kept his eye 
sharply focused on his native Ireland. 
He has, however, written a version of 
The Cherry Orchard, and his latest play 
is, as the text notes, “inspired” by a 
lesser known Russian one, The Golovlyov 
Family. Dublin’s Abbey Theatre, home 
to many of Murphy’s plays, presented 
The Last Days of a Reluctant Tyrant with 
its characteristically high production 
values and with a seasoned cast headed 
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by an Irish favorite, Marie Mullen, a 
Tony winner in 1998. Murphy’s Russian 
inspiration supplied the class structures 
of peasants and land owners, striking 
parallels to the Texas of Dividing the 
Estate. The connection to Foote is more 
than coincidental, for the two play- 
wrights share social concerns that drive 
their art. In his latest play, Murphy also 
drew on sources with long traditional 
values, Irish history and King Lear. 
Shakespeare’s Lear in act 1 is the 
consummate patriarch, demanding 
loving allegiance before he divides his 
estate to its loss and his own. Like him, 
the reluctant tyrant, Arina, is “very much 
the matriarch” in Murphy’s stage direc- 
tion, powerful enough in her own mind 
to speak of herself in the regal third 
person in the play’s last speech: “She 
took on—seized—the bigger world, 
man’s world, of trading, business, 
dealing.” 

In one of the several bits of exposition 
in the play, we learn Arina’s story: at 
auction, she bought land at bargain 
prices after working her way up from 
servant girl in a family to the role of 
wife. Mullen, severe in black dress, white 
hair and creased face, fires a worker 
moments into the play without giving 
him a chance to speak. This peremptory 
act prefigures a series of other ones with 
wider consequences. In scene 4, she 
orders one son to judge between her 
and one of his brothers. This scene is a 
couple of removes from Lear 
demanding proof of love but it becomes 
more clearly allusive when she asks one, 
“What do you say?” and he replies, as 
Cordelia does, “Nothing.” Her 
announcement at the end of act 1 raises 
the earlier echo of Shakespeare close to 
full volume: she will divide the estate 
among two of her sons and her two 
granddaughters. She says she will live 
“Wherever I like,’ but like Lear finds 
herself turned away by the first of her 
children. Her reaction: “I gave you all 
this. .. . 1 have another son’; Lear’s, “I 
gave you all” and “I have another 
daughter.” More referential than allusive, 
the exact repetitions offer neither Arina 
nor the audience any insights. 

Later, her sanctimonious son, Peter, 
like Foote’s Bob, advances his selfish 
agenda with several items: “a deed of 
trust,” a mortgage, and investing in 
“afforestation.” Murphy’s Famine 
(1968) may well be the best Irish play 
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about the loss of land and lives; it 
surely is among the most tough- 
minded. Late in his long career, he has 
earned firm authority to write about 
the land; it has for Ireland a sad 
potency both historically and symboli- 
cally. The Reluctant Tyrant, however, 
suffers from radical, sudden shifts in 
focus and technique. We are treated to a 
raucous rendering of “The Imperfect 
Enjoyment,” one of Rochester’s most 
artful obscenities: a character simulates 
masturbation on a cane and thrusts his 
pelvis toward the audience; Peter 
impregnates a servant; a priest and 
bishop drop in as reminders of 
Ireland’s and Arina’s religious doubts. 
Arina’s long speech concludes the play; 
Marie Mullen was defiant to the point 
of belligerence as she proclaimed her 
toughness and her brazen attitude 
toward belief. No final confession for 
her: “Maybe I don’t even deserve it [1.e., 
salvation]. But Pll get it.” Mullen’s 
acting style, I’m told by a Dublin 
theatre person, comes out of the Druid 
company in Ireland’s west. Her delivery 
is all grimaces, sweeping gestures and 
high volume; others in the cast 
followed her lead or the director’s. As a 
result, lines that should try to persuade 
another character or, in Mullen’s final 
star turn engage the audience, isolate 
the actor in a personal space where no 
drama can breathe free. 


THE REVIVAL OF J. B. PRIESTLEY’S TIME 
and the Conways at London’s National 
Theatre featured an acting ensemble and 
yet another widowed matriarch who 
ignores her estate’s finances while 
busying herself in managing her chil- 
dren. One program note labels 
Priestley’s ideas of time “crackpot,” and 
one theatergoer as he left at the end 
dismissed the play as “banal.” If indeed 
the final message is only that our best 
hopes are frustrated in time, this play 
from 1937 would need more to justify a 
revival than the modern technology put 
so well to its service in 2009 when 
Priestley’s play proved timely. 

Priestley’s three-act division disrupts 
normal dramatic chronology. Acts 1 and 
3 take place in 1919 after the first Great 
War; act 2, in 1937 before the second 
one. The one set is a sitting room in 
Mrs. Conway’s villa, well furnished in 
acts 1 and 3, sparse in act 2. Before the 
lights come up, a loud ticking sounds a 
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cautionary note but not so prolonged or 
ominous to distract from the laughter 
and singing off stage. From the meas- 
ured ticking, the production eases into 
frivolous time; with the war over, the 
twenty-first birthday of the youngest 
Conway but one, Kay, can be celebrated 
with costumes and charades. Minutes 
later, Priestly introduces the concept of 
double time as most of us have known 
it; Carol, the youngest and soon to die, 
tells of images and associations that 
come to her unbidden in a simultaneous 
rush: “Right in the middle of the jolly 
stuff, she will “suddenly think of some- 
thing awfully serious, sometimes 
horrible—like Dad drowning.” With a 
brief, revealing gesture her sister Hazel 
blocks her ears against the truth beneath 
this common experience, an anticipa- 
tion of a general refusal to face life as it 
is. Later, speaking of her brother’s war 
experience, Kay raises the play’s 
governing concept about time, premo- 
nition: 

Alan said that some of the men 

he knew who were killed in the 

trenches seemed to know some- 

times that they were going to be 
killed, as if a kind of shadow fell 

over them. Just as if—now and 

then—we could see round the 

corner—into the future. 

Just before the end of act 1, the 
aspiring author Kay, full of optimism 
for the future imagines writing a novel 
about a girl like herself, but at the very 
end of the act, she sits frozen, mouth 
agape, singly lit—the very image of a 
disturbing premonition. She will open 
act 3 the same way. This framed picture, 
this dramatic image recalled, holds in 
and for a moment the way into 
Priestley’s far from banal point, for the 
second time we see Kay so posed our 
attention is directed backward. The 
secure distance that sequential narrative 
can provide is snapped away. More 
important, we now know from act 2 
that Kay and all but one or two others 
ignored the underlying truths about 
their present lives. Her premonition, 
perhaps anyone’s, is born of some 
buried fear or doubt. Her failing, not by 
the way a total one, was to suppress it so 
as not to act upon its insight. Like her, 
the Conways could have better faced 
and perhaps avoided the disappoint- 
ments revealed in act 2 had they dug 
beneath the surfaces of their charades 
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and baseless hopes. In 1919, Alan home 
from the war dreams of riches in sales; 
Carol, of a full life; Kay, fame as a 
writer; Mrs. Conway, of a secure future; 
Joan, of a family “happy forever and 
ever.” Madge’s more narrow, but princi- 


Phédre's artistic 
strength is projected 
through a refined 
style. 


pled hope for equitable socialism in 
England will fade in the harsh light of 
selfish commercialism. 

The representative of crass financial 
power, Ernest, lurked on the edges of 
the Conway’s act 1 party. A spooky 
outsider who might qualify as a stalker 
today, he marries Hazel despite her 
initial, amused condescension toward 
him. In act 2 he sat at extreme stage left 
during a family meeting called to 
discuss the financial problems of the 
estate. At that time, Mrs. Conway had 
put off decisions for so long that the 
villa had lost most of its worth; the 
scheme to divide it and move to smaller 
quarters would depend on backing that 
neither a bank nor the entrepreneur 
Ernest would provide. He swore when 
he first met them that the Conways 
“would never see a penny” of his 
because of their “high and mighty” airs. 
Ironically, this unwilling, unwelcome, 
unattractive man carries one of 
Priestley’s strongest challenges to his 
1937 audience and, by the power of art 
to speak beyond the time of its creation, 
to anyone tempted to escape the pres- 
sures of dynamic time. To his wife who 
says what the house was worth “after the 
war, he “dryly” replies, “Yes, but this 
ist just after the War. It’s just before 
the next War.” 

The play concludes with a return to 
the end of act 1. Again, Kay has the 
painful premonition; she cries out 
“Don’t” in reaction to her mother’s trite 
vision of “one big happy family” coming 
together again. Kay turns to her brother 
Alan, a clerk disappointed in life and 
love, yet a moral realist. She asks him to 
recall a Blake poem that makes her life 
“not so hard to bear.” She, pausing to 
emphasize the weighty conjunction, 
then remembers “Joy... and woe... 


are woven fine.” At one time, she “used 
to know that verse”; now its conclusion 
strikes home: “And when this . . . we 
rightly know, / Safely through the world 
we go.” She and Alan move in slow 
coordination as projected images of 
their 1919 selves move in layered coor- 
dination with them. Technology 
unavailable to Priestley fuses the double 
time into one and joins the characters to 
their past as always present. 

Time and the Conways was first staged 
in the 1937 of act 2 as Europe was 
crossing the threshold to the second 
Great War. Priestley presented a group 
with its eyes closed to its family prob- 
lems as vehicle for a dire warning; the 
stark reality of the stripped set in the 
second act and the missed opportunities 
of the delusional Conways stand as 
prophetic indictments of a people 
choosing to cover their ears against 
warning voices from Spain, Germany 
and elsewhere. 


AT THE NATIONAL THEATRE, THE SEMI- 
profile of Helen Mirren absorbed in 
distancing thought dominated the 
souvenir postcard, the large poster and 
the cover of the program for Racine’s 
Phédre, yet nothing in the acting or 
staging of the play called undue atten- 
tion to the lead actor, great as she 
undoubtedly is. Indeed, all the actors in 
prominent roles respected the text and 
each other. In 1998, Ted Hughes, 
working from the rhymed couplets of 
the seventeenth-century French, created 
an actor friendly text for our time. 
Clearly the product of a poetic sensi- 
bility, his Phédre honors what is proper 
to a speaker’s character and to a 
dramatic occasion. Despite its mythic 
background, the play’s main action takes 
place within the minds of its characters; 
they occasionally invoke the fateful gods 
who favor one character over another 
and who precipitated Phédre’s crisis, but 
Hughes, following Racine, stresses their 
inner conflicts. 

The play’s first lines are spoken by 
Hippolytus, son of King Theseus of 
Athens, and stepson of Queen Phédre. 
Rumored to be dead, Theseus has been 
absent for six months. He has left 
Phédre and his captive, Aricia, in the 
care of Hippolytus. Phédre burns with 
incestuous passion for her stepson; his 
love for Aricia is likewise forbidden 
because Theseus took her as a war prize. 
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To avoid disclosing his love, Hippolytus 
plans to travel to seek his father; to beat 
down her desire, Phédre has treated 
Hippolytus with contempt. In the 
course of the play the kind of reversal 
Aristotle favored occurs when the 
“action veers round to its opposite” as 
when Theseus is reported dead and later 
appears and when Aricia calls the love 
of Hippolytus a “reversal of my 
fortunes.” However, the play does not 
depend on sudden twists for its power; 
Phédre’s artistic strength is projected 
through a refined style suited to the 
anguish of its main characters. 

Departing from the original’s meas- 
ured alexandrines, Hughes’s version of 
Phédre varies line lengths and breaks up 
clauses; his poetry aids interpretation 
by actors and clear reception by the 
audience. For one example, as 
Hippolytus reveals his love to Aricia, 
Hughes uses antithesis and internal 
rhyme to embody the young man’s 
conflict: 

I search your absence for you like a 

madman, 

And yet I run from your presence. 
The next line completes a second 
internal rhyme on run with hunt, a 
linked concept: “Everywhere in the 
woods your image hunts me.” The 
succeeding short lines cue the actor’s 
pauses while the s sound pattern—part 
of cluster of sibilants—subtly detaches 
“shaft” from “sunlight” and attaches it to 
“shadow’: 

I try to escape you 

But every shaft of sunlight, 

Every night shadow 

Sets you in front of me, 

surrounds me with you. 
In a similar, nicely disjointed speech, 
short lines and internal rhyme convey 
Phédre’s problem and her emotional 
swings; she is referring to the young 
couple: 

They’re heedless of the fury of my 

love— 

It is meaningless to them. 

But I have to endure it— 

I have to burn in it. 

Early in his career Ian McKellen 
concluded a detailed analysis of 
Macbeth’s “Tomorrow and tomorrow” 
soliloquy with a mild caveat; he said 
that the iambs, end words, related 
metaphors and caesuras were there to 
help the actor, not to challenge the audi- 
ence or divert its attention from the 
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play. Likewise, the pattern of “fury,” 
“endure” and “burn” helps the actor in 
ways an audience is likely to miss. In 
rehearsal, a classically trained actor, a 
Helen Mirren, would see that the 
common sound suggests an insight 
about Phédre’s irresolvable tension: she 
must endure burning fury. 
Furthermore, the recognition of the 
poet’s stylistic control acts as a restraint 
on unfettered emotional delivery. In 
performance, the torment of Mirren’s 
Phédre was not simply over unfulfilled 
desire; reflection and emotion, speech 


and reaction, intermingled: “Everything 
I say makes my hair stand up.” The 
psychological reality beneath such lines 
appeals so strongly to a modern audi- 
ence that distant myths and threatening 
incest are at best secondary. Simple 
costumes and set also contributed to 
making the play accessible to a modern 
audience. 


Note: The National Theatre Phédre 
toured to Greece and Washington, D.C. 
It also was shown in movie theatres in 
the US and may end up on DVD. 
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The Three Burials of Melquiades Estrada 
(2006), Sony, 2006, 121 mins, $14.95 

(in honor of Hispanic Heritage Month) + 
Writer Guillermo Arriaga’s modern-day 
western is a poignant tale of death, 
deception, and acceptance. Pete Perkins 
(Tommy Lee Jones) is an old-school cow- 
boy living in a small Texas town, border- 
ing the US and Mexico. When Estrada, 
one of his ranch hands, is accidentally 
gunned down by border patrol cop Mike 
Norton (Barry Pepper), Perkins not only 
hijacks Norton but forces him to help 
unearth Estrada’s body and return him to 
his native land. Together, the two elude a 
sheriff’s posse and ride treacherous fron- 
tier mountains to find Estrada’s proper 
resting place. Perkins honors a promise 
he made to not bury his friend among 
“the fucking billboards” of America, but 
the journey defamiliarizes Perkins’s sense 
of the ordinary. On it, he meets an old 
homesteader (Levon Helm of the Band 
fame) who asks to be put out of his pain; 
empathizes with Norton’s guilt; and 
eventually discovers that Estrada’s 
Mexican past may be full of shimmering 
lies and half-truths. Wonderfully strange. 


Wagon Master (1950), Warner Bros., 
2009, 86 mins, $19.95 * John Ford’s 
underappreciated western presents an 
elegy of stillness. Travis (Ben Johnson) 
and Sandy (Harry Carey, Jr.) reluctantly 
lead a group of Mormons to the prom- 
ised land in Utah. Ford slows his narra- 
tive down with lush, brightly lit images 
of wagons rolling through Monument 
Valley and fording across crisp-running 
rivers. Twice the pioneers stop narrative 
urgency for celebratory rituals of danc- 
ing and singing. Here Ford highlights 
community with a grandiloquent sense 
of nation building. However, “snakes,” in 
the form of the Clegg gang, a group of 
no-goodniks modeled on Ford’s earlier 
depiction of the Clanton gang in My 
Darling Clementine, disrupt the stillness 
and force Travis and Sandy to take 
action. Johnson, a former stunt man and 
rodeo performer, rides with aplomb, rac- 
ing across gritted hillsides. He exudes a 
comfortable masculinity and ease, and 
bides his time before making “his play” 
to tackle the Cleggs. A real curio. 
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There Will Be Blood (2007), Paramount, 
2008, 158 mins, $19.95 * This genuinely 
creepy movie, courtesy of Paul Thomas 
Anderson, conjures up an incendiary 
vision into madness. Daniel Day-Lewis, 
in his Oscar-winning performance as 
Daniel Plainview, is an oil man seizing 
land and riches. His wanderlust is 
matched by Eli Sunday (Paul Dano), a 
young preacher who hides behind self- 
righteous fire and brimstone to achieve 
self-appointed glory. Together the two 
are on a collision course. The film is 
rich in grandeur, imagery, and tragedy. 
The first fourteen minutes contain no 
dialogue as Anderson allows the visuals 
to tell the story. Stunning long shots, 
courtesty of Oscar-winning cinematog- 
rapher Robert Elswitt sets the pace, the 
stakes, and the epic contours to follow. 
Day-Lewis, as always, is brilliant. His 
Plainview fills the screen with complexi- 
ties, shifting from gentle moments with 
his son, to facades of kindness while 
brokering deals. His outright meanness 
is fully captured in the film’s final scene 
and closing words, “I’m finished.” A 
double-voiced disclosure that packs a 
punch. Best line: “I... drink... your 
... milkshake!” 


Gran Torino (2008), Warner Bros., 2009, 
116 mins, $19.95 * Clint Eastwood, 
working both sides of the camera as 
actor-director, turns in an arresting per- 
formance as Walt Kowalski, a Korean 
War veteran and retired autoworker 
who is a bigot and curmudgeon. He dis- 
likes the new Hmong immigrants 
moved in next door, but through a 
series of events (robbery attempts and 
gang attacks) they become involved in 
the lives of each other. Walt mentors 
Thao (Bee Vang) on how to become a 
man. Through Thao, Walt rediscovers 
his lost humanity. Standard stuff, and 
some of the dialogue is hokey, but the- 
film’s greatness rests in watching the 
nearly eighty-year-old Eastwood rewrit- 
ing his own iconic legend. Like a Dirty 
Harry film, Gran Torino escalates to a 
volcanic confrontation between good 
and evil. This time, however, Eastwood 
doesn’t grab phallic hardware to “make 
my day.” Instead, he finds a different 
solution, one that illuminates and 
astounds. A wonderful film to cap off a 
great star’s legacy. And that car. Wow. 
Best line: “Get off my lawn.” 


Husbands (1970), Columbia, 2009, 142 
mins, $19.95 « After a best friend dies of a 
heart attack, three middle-aged husbands 
leave their wives and families behind in 
New York City and flee to London. 

Their episodic journey forces them to 
confront their mortality and make deci- 
sions about their lives and futures. John 
Cassavetes’s great indie film has a poly- 
vocal tone, telling not one but three sto- 
ries. Cassavetes, Peter Falk, and Ben 
Gazzara share screen time equally and 
come to knowlege. The pace meanders, 
freeing the actors to explore neuroses. 
Cassavetes’s improvisatory script devolves 
into playfulness and a surprising range of 
emotions and accusations. Dynamics are 
ultimately achieved through the compli- 
cations of the friendship triangle. Gus 
(Cassavetes) and Archie (Falk), in subtle 
ways, often align against Harry 
(Gazzara). They even accuse Harry of 
being a “phony.” But there’s nothing 
phony about this film: a personal work of 
art that celebrates authenticity and what 
it means to be human. 
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Columbia Pictures: Film Noir Classics I 
(1952-58), Sony, 2009, 431 mins, $59.95 « 
An awesome five-film journey down 
Hollywood’s dark, mean streets. The 
Sniper (1952), shot on location in San 
Francisco, is told from the restricted 
point of view of a murderous psychopath 
(Arthur Franz) who kills women ran- 
domly. He suffers from combat fatigue 
and in the end we empathize. The film’s 
final shot is haunting. The Big Heat 
(1953), one of the best films ever made, is 
a case study in narrative escalation. Police 
Sgt. Dave Bannion (Glenn Ford) is 
uncommited to his work, barely listening 
to those he interviews. But once his wife 
is killed by kingpin Mike Lagana, 
Bannion’s attitude shifts and everything 
becomes personal and fraught with 
weight. Five Against the House (1955), 
perhaps the weakest film in this collec- 
tion, tells of another vet with psycho- 
pathic tendencies (this time Brian Keith) 
who tries to rob a casino. What begins as 
a prank becomes deadly serious. The 
Lineup (1958) has a double narrative. In 
one, two contract killers (Eli Wallach and 
Robert Keith) are trying to collect on 
heroin that’s been smuggled into San 
Francisco. Julian (Keith) keeps a note- 
book on what each victim says before he 
dies. Dancer (Wallach) obliges in the case 
studies. In the second narrative, we fol- 
low law enforcement and its procedures 
as they track down the killers. Director 
Don Siegel’s pacing is quick, and his 
bright mise-en-scéne belies the film’s 
fatalism as the killers literally wind up on 
a road that’s going nowhere (San 
Francisco's then-uncompleted 
Embarcadero Freeway). Murder by 
Contract (1958) is a real curio. Vince 
Edwards (before Ben Casey fame) plays 
Claude, a hitman whose latest “assign- 
ment” is to assassinate a woman prepar- 
ing to testify before a crime commission. 
Claude is efficient and ruthless. The film 
lovingly obsesses over his lifestyle, staying 
in his low-key yet rational point of view. 
We're even privy to his training prepara- 
tions for the hit (no doubt this was a pre- 
cursor to Scorsese’s Taxi Driver). But the 
unsung hero is Peter Botkin’s minimalist 
guitar score—stark, existential, and 
bleak. An overlooked crime-film classic. 
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Sherlock Holmes Double Feature: The 
Spider Woman (1944) &The Voice of 
Terror (1942), MPI, 2009, 129 mins, 
$19.95 + Before Guy Ritchie updated the 
Holmes franchise to our era’s zippy glib- 
ness, Universal Studios, in the 1940s, 
similarly reshuffled the tradition, trans- 
posing Holmes (Basil Rathbone) and Dr. 
Watson (Nigel Bruce) from the 19th 
Century to the London Blitz. There the 
duo tackles saboteurs and threats to free- 
dom everywhere. The Voice of Terror sig- 
nals the change with a clever nod: 
Holmes reaches for his deerstalker hat 
and Watson says uh-uh, “you promised,” 
and the legend, self-reflexively, opts for a 
more fitting 1940s fedora. The rest of the 
story, cowritten by John Bright (of Public 
Enemy fame), is full of more spirited fun 
as Holmes, with the help of the London 
underworld, defeats the Nazis. It’s also a 
solid mystery, including many fine 
moments of Holmes’s deductive reason- 
ing. The Spider Woman, shot two years 
later and starring the delightful Gale 
Sondegaard in the title role, pits Holmes 
against a female Moriarty. Eerie and 
atmospheric, this film drops Holmes into 
the dark demimonde of the carnival and 
borrows loosely from Conan Doyle’s 
“The Adventure of the Speckled Band.” 
Bruce’s buffoonery was an effront to 
Doyle’s original conecption, but 
Rathbone is the definitive Holmes in 
appearance, manner, and style. 

Dakota Fanning PiperLaurie David Morse Robin Wright Penn 
land memorable.., 


efining role for Dakota Fanning” 
York Times 


HOUNDDOG 


Every heart has an awakening. Every soul needs a song. 





Hounddog (2007-2008), Hannover 
House, 2009, 99 mins, $19.95 * Written 
and directed by Deborah Kampmeier, 
Hounddog is raw and poetic, a Southern 
Gothic masterpiece. Lewellen (Dakota 
Fanning in a star-making performance) 
grows up in the rural south. Her father 
(David Morse) is abusive; her grand- 
mother (Piper Laurie) repressive, foster- 
ing her with doubts and fears of a venge- 
ful God. Together these two nearly crush 
her spirits and make her natural curiosi- 
ties appear dirty. Lewellen, deeply talent- 
ed, finds comfort and safety in the music 
of Elvis Presley. His songs also distill her 
rage. But after she’s raped and her will 
wounded, she must transform herself 
through a different appropriation. In a 
fascinating epiphany, Lewellen sings 
“Hound Dog” with a slow, painful lilt. 
No longer mimicing the King’s libidinous 
style, she now sings from her own center 
of self and discovers a kind of healing 
power beyond the church. Affirming and 
poignant. 


The Barbara Stanwyck Show: Volume One 
(1960-61), Koch Vision, 2009, 390 mins, 
$49.95 + This anthology series showcases 
Barbara Stanwyck in a variety of roles 

and genres (psychological thrillers, female 
melodramas, westerns, and cold-war pot- 
boilers). She is the constant, bringing dig- 
nity, class, and authenticity to each per- 
formance. Among the best episodes, “The 
Key to the Killer”: when Stella King is 
handcuffed to a murderer (Vic Morrow) 
she uses her street smarts to break him 
psychologically. “Out of the Shadows”: in 
her past, Dr. Susan Bryce had suffered a 
nervous breakdown, and now a beatnik 
trumpet player, seeking revenge, repeated- 
ly bleats a haunting melody to drive her 
over the edge. “Size 10”: when a sketch is 
stolen from Maggie Wenley, a successful 
designer, she accuses members of her staff 
and fractures many friendships. “House in 
Order”: Elizabeth Mowry faces heart sur- 
gery but her family’s dysfunction is so 
great (her husband is having an affair; her 
daughter is estranged) that she can’t tell 
them nor correct the misunderstandings 
among them. Stanwyck won a much- 
deserved Emmy for her week-to-week 
versatility. 
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In this Synecdoche, we proudly celebrate 
Hispanic Heritage Month (September 15 
to October 15 in the US) by noting books 
of poems from Cuban American poets 
Helena Mesa and Ricardo Pau-Llosa. 
Also a collection by a writer with a poem 
in this issue, Rustin Larson. And finally 
a poetry book that spans international 
themes by Héléne Cardona. 


Horse Dance Underwater by Helena 
Mesa, Cleveland State University Poetry 
Center, 2009, 68p, paper $15.95 » Helena 
Mesa’s Horse Dance Underwater contains 
ferocious, even rapacious, poems that 
employ surrealist images to triangulate 
on reality, use the unfamiliar to see the 
familiar. The book’s opening poem says, 
“you tell time // by the weight of verte- 
brae / and stars,” trying “to trace each 
moment before / it’s gone. Maybe then it 
will burn / clear and bright, maybe.” 
That “maybe” is spoken twice suggests 
the real won't be “clear and bright.” 
What is clear and bright are details, con- 
crete manifestations: “Steeples finger the 
hammered sky”; “asphalt shimmery, / 
the broken glass like sequins”; “Tractors 
strip fields of wheat, the hazing dust / 
like flies in flames.” The reality Mesa's 
images (re)assemble is profound and 
multilayered, allowing glimpses into a 
multiplicity of arenas: childhood, the 
lives of the saints, the fractious history 
of Cuban immigration into the US, the 
art of Toulouse-Lautrec and Matisse, 
weather, seasons, mechanics, water, 
nature. Access to these arenas and 
images is through words, “small dande- 
lions of light”: “we stole words, / chant- 
ed until we slept . . . like old Galvani / 
shocking frogs until the corpses / con- 
vulsed.” The poet’s job is to galvanize 
words into life, pull back together the 
dispersed dandelion, and Mesa’s hard- 
earned truths coalesce in the book's 
closing poem: “The world tilts in 
strange guises. Behold these, love these.” 
One heck of a lesson. Get this book. 


Parable Hunter by Ricardo Pau-Llosa, 
Carnegie Mellon, 2008, 98p, paper 
$14.95 * Most memorable in Parable 
Hunter is Ricardo Pau-Llosa’s lush and 
luscious writing: the Hong Kong Orchid 
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Tree, for example, “vies with araguaney 
for the bannering joys / but slips into 
half naked sleep when poinciana / bursts 
into annual flame”; cell mitosis “blurs in 
the exponential jellies / of astronaut 
skies”; the biblical Joseph sees “the sand, 
the grain, the obelisks // caught in dabs 
of onyx and silver / on the Nile’s 
impatient flow.” A telling line in the 
book says, “Art’s awkward duty is to ask 
too much.” And indeed Pau-Llosa asks 
much, hunting (in the natural and arti- 
ficial world) parables that help us see 
more deeply, but there is no awkward- 
ness here, only beauty, “byzantine with 
light / and pointillist drunk.” Bravo! 


The Wine-Dark House by Rustin Larson, 
Blue Light Press, 2009, 102p, paper 
$15.95 * In Rustin Larson’s Wine-Dark 
House live a multitude of characters: the 
Incredible Hulk, Wordsworth, Ophelia, 
Blake, God, Keats, Rocket J. Squirrel, 
Whitman, Odysseus, Liberty Valance, 
Shakespeare, Jefferson Davis, Elvis, 
Kubla Khan, Sam Spade, Uncle Sam, 


and—wait for it—Kukra, Fran, and 
Ollie. From moment to moment, Larson 
is surrealistic, Proustian, stand-up-com- 
edy funny, dead serious, sad, ecstatic, 
deadpan. Most interestingly, though, 
Larson writes about writing. And not in 
any cheesy Archibald McLeish way. In 
Larson’s multitude of stories and modes, 
there’s always some layer of the writer 
concerned with craft, with metawriting, 
who “mistakenly thought / The world 
had a place of honor / For poets.” For 
whom a certain chapel in youth was 
“translated into Tintern ... the clouds 
echoing, lines composed, my own life.” 
For whom writer’s block is both a fear 
and a muse: “I had no idea I had no idea 
I forgot where / ideas came from.” In 
whose “wine-dark night / my pages 
ruffle like a hand / full of avian white.” 
Write on, Rustin, write on. Note: see 
Larson’s poem in this issue on p. 23. 


The Astonished Universe by Héléne 
Cardona, Red Hen Press, 2006, 104p, 
paper $19.95 + Héléne Cardona has 
written a decidedly (and wonderfully) 
un-postmodern book in The Astonished 
Universe, bringing back into vogue a 
visionary, romanticist poetics. These 
poems believe that art can bring into 
focus a lyrical, whole, beauty-filled 
cosmos through a spiritual sublime. 

In the opening poem, the speaker 
describes her mother “The way I see her 
in my dreams . .. Guarded by a golden 
serpent / coiled in the shape of an egg, 
...A woman in a wreath made of 
morning glories, . . . the blue sky across 
her face.” Like the Blessed Virgin but 
without the Snake as nemesis. We 
glimpse Cardona’s life across many 
cultures: born in Paris of Spanish and 
Greek heritage, raised across Europe and 
the US, fluent in six languages. “I awoke 
with sheer joy, unfolded with beams of 
love and innocence, / I too sea, sand, 
wind and pine honey.” Cardona includes 
here both French and English transla- 
tions of each poem, written mostly in 
end-stopped lines, allowing a leisurely 
read, without the tension enjambment 
can sometimes foster. The Astonished 
Universe is an enchanting collection, 
well worth your time and spirit. Oo 
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A graphic designer, illustrator, and digital 
animator, LI-YING Bao teaches at the 
University of Wisconsin—Eau Claire. 


JOANNA BARNUM’s illustrations will be 
included in The Big Book of Contemporary 
Illustration from Anova Books this Fall 


BRIAN BEDaRD’s story collection, 
Grieving on the Run, was published by 
Snake Nation Press in 2008. 


JOHN BENSKO’s books include The Iron 
City (Illinois), The Waterman's Children 
(Massachusetts), and Green Soldiers (Yale). 


JULIE BRICKMAN, author of the novel What 
Birds Can Only Whisper, teaches on the 
Master’s of Fine Arts fiction faculty of 
Spalding University. She lives in California 
with her husband, author Bob Hoyk. 


LISABETH BURTON lives in Brooklyn. Her 
poems have appeared in Denver 
Quarterly and Painted Bride Quarterly. 
She is a recipient of an Amy Award from 
Poets & Writers Magazine. 


SANDRA M. CASTILLO was born in 
Havana, Cuba. She is a professor at 
Miami Dade College. 


BRIAN DALDORPH edits Coal City Review. 
His latest books of poetry are From the 
Inside Out: Sonnets (Woodley, 2008) and 
Jail Time (Original Plus Press, 2009). 


Gary FINCKr’s latest book is The Fire 

Landscape (Arkansas, 2008). Other new 
poems are recently in Ploughshares, The 
Gettysburg Review, and Prairie Schooner. 


CAROLE FISHBACK has exhibited her art at 
various venues, including the Iowa State 
Fair. <carolefishback.com> 


BRIAN Henry is the author of five books 
of poetry, most recently The Stripping 
Point. His translation of Ales Steger’s 
The Book of Things is forthcoming from 
BOA Editions. 
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Contributors 


Rosert L. KING is in his seventeenth 
year as drama critic to NAR. 


MICHELLE LANZONI lives in Palestine. 
“Flush” is the introduction to Thirst, her 
book-in-progress. 


RUSTIN LARSON’s The Wine-Dark House 
is his latest collection. 


LyN LIFSHIN’s recent books include The 
Licorice Daughter and Persephone. Her 
web site is <www.lynlifshin.com>. 


PABLO MIGUEL MaRTINEZ’s poetry has 
appeared in Americas Review, Best Gay 
Poetry 2008, Borderlands, and Inkwell. 


BILL MEISSNER’s first novel Spirits in the 
Grass (Notre Dame) won the 2008 
Midwest Book Award for fiction. 


B. Z. NIDITCH is a poet, playwright, 
fiction writer, and teacher. He lives in 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


HEATHER OLSEN is an assistant professor 
in Leisure Service Division at the 
University of Northern Iowa. 


José L. OTERO recently relocated to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, where he hopes to 
continue teaching and writing. 


CHARLOTTE PENCE edits Grist. She most 
recently received the Discovered Voices 
2010 award. 


Topp JAMES PIERCE’s Newsworld won the 
Drue Heinz Literature Prize. He is an 
associate professor at Cal Poly University. 


VERONICA REYES is a Chicana from East 
Los Angeles. In 2009, she was a National 
Endowment for the Arts Fellow at the 
Virginia Center for the Creative Arts. 


Roy YEHUDAH RINGEL lives in Maryland, 
where he practices martial arts, Jewish 
meditation, and writing as integral parts 
of his religious observance. 


RON SavacE has published more than 
ninety stories worldwide. He has a BA 
and MA in psychology and a doctorate 
in counseling from the College of 
William and Mary. 


PETER SERCHUK’s All That Remains, was 
recently named winner of the 
MARGIE/Intuit House poetry book 
competition. 


FAITH SHEARIN was a 2009 National 
Endowment for the Arts Poetry Fellow. 
Recent work appears in Ploughshares, 
Salamander, and The Sun. 


BRIAN JAY STANLEY’S essays have 
appeared in The Antioch Review, The 
Hudson Review, The Laurel Review, The 
Dalhousie Review, The Tusculum Review, 
and Rock & Sling. 


ALES STEGER has published four books of 
poetry, a novel, and a nonfiction book 
in Slovenian. 


CLAIRE STIGLIANI’S freelance work has 
appeared in campaign fliers, billboards 
and the occasional gallery or coffee shop. 


JANAKA Stucky is the publisher of Black 
Ocean, and its journal Handsome. His 
own poems have appeared in Denver 
Quarterly, Fence, No Tell Motel, and Volt. 


SHARI WAGNER is the co-author of A 
Hundred Camels: A Mission Doctor’s 
Sojourn and Murder Trial in Somalia 
(Cascadia, 2009), and her creative non- 
fiction has appeared in Shenandoah. 


G. C. WALDREP’s first book, Goldbeater’s 
Skin, won the 2003 Colorado Prize; his 
second, Disclamor, was released by BOA 
Editions in 2007. In 2009 Tupelo Press 
will publish his third, Archicembalo 
(2008 Dorset Prize). 


Larry WELO is an artist and printmaker 
from Mount Horeb, Wisconsin. For 


more see <www.welostudio.com> 
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PAST PERFECT 


America’s Curfew Debate 


“Curfew for City Children” 
J. D. Townsend 


For more than 30 years the welfare of 
children in this country has been to me 
food for anxious thought. The awful 
precocity of youth and the criminal 
irresponsibility of parents, both alarm- 
ingly more glaring year by year, have so 
constantly been before me, that, when 
the query is made, “Why do you endorse 
the Curfew?” mentally | reply, “How, 
with ‘ears to hear and eyes to see,’ can 
anyone question this movement and its 
necessity”? 

As there is no denying that prevention 
of crime is better than its punishment, it 
is certainly best to begin with care for 
children. Their free and untrammeled life 
in this country is appalling. It is not only 
among the poor and uneducated that 
we find lack of parental responsibility. 
Educated people, with every advantage 
that money and position can give, are 
strangely neglectful in the home training 
of their children. They bring their 
children up conventionally, but how 
many young men or young women have 
any idea of the responsibilities of life 
presented to them? 

1am well aware that | am diverging 
from the exact subject of early hours for 
children, but no one can doubt that the 
crimes of older children have more or less 
connection with the street association of 
younger children in the night hours. 
Between six and fifteen years of age 
almost every known crime is committed 
in this city, and the period between six- 
teen and twenty-one seems to be the 
most fruitful of time. As yet no definite 
action has been taken to bring this move- 
ment to the official notice of the authori- 
ties of this state or city. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that our newspapers will aid it, 
and the societies already existing will 
give assistance. 


From the North American Review, 
December 1896, Volume 163, Issue 481, 
pp. 725-731. 


HEATHER OLSEN 


“BE HOME BY 11:00 P.M.” Is NORMALLY 
what you would expect parents to state to 
their children. Instead, there are youth 
curfew laws that are being enforced by 
many towns and counties throughout the 
United States. The debate has been long- 
lasting, creating many questions as to 
whether or not the government should 
be allowed to establish youth curfew laws. 

Many cities in the United States now 
have a law that adresses a time in the 
evening when youth are expected to be 
off the streets that Mrs. John Townsend 
longingly wrote of. She suggested that 
prevention of crime is better than pun- 
ishment and she questioned why anyone 
would not support curfew laws for youth. 

The term curfew implies that to main- 
tain social order, the government 
appoints a specific time for youth to 
return home in the evening. The first 
youth curfew was passed in Omaha, 
Nebraska in 1880. In the 1890s curfew 
laws gained support in many cities from 
community leaders and public officials. 
Even though many cities had types of 
curfew laws, it was during the early 1990s 
when enforcement increased and legal 
action was taken to decrease the amount 
of violent crime and victimization of 
youth. Reports from the late 1990s found 
that 80% of communities with popula- 
tions over 30,000 had youth curfew laws 
and over 70% of the nation’s 200 largest 
communities had some form of curfew 
for youth. 

Many cities have designed and 
enforced curfew laws to promote general 
welfare and protection of citizens. 
Supporters and city officials advocate 
that curfew laws maintain safety, suppress 
targeted groups, and help control 
catastrophic situations. In addition, 


supporters believe that curfew laws 
promote the safety and well-being for the 
youngest citizens and strengthen parental 
responsibilities to one’s child. 

In contrast to Mrs. Townsend’s beliefs 
and to those who favor youth curfew 
laws, there are many who do not agree. 
They argue that there is no substantial 
evidence that proves crimes decrease with 
youth curfew laws and believe that these 
laws violate youth’s rights. There has 
been a challenge on numerous legal 
grounds over whether or not curfew laws 
violate minors’ rights. Courts have agreed 
that youths’ rights have been infringed. 
The constitutional rights challenged 
include the First, Fourth, and Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

A national youth-led organization, the 
National Youth Rights Association, has 
taken an active role in eliminating youth 
curfew laws. The National Youth Rights 
Association states that “the proper 
response to crime . . . is to arrest people 
suspected of criminal conduct, not to 
keep millions of innocent, law-abiding 
young people under house arrest. If there 
is no conclusive evidence . . . then there is 
no compelling state interest necessary to 
deny young people their constitutional 
rights.” 

While the situation has become more 
of an issue since Mrs. Townsend’s days, 
we still have more empirical data that 
needs to be collected in order to conclude 
that curfew laws do in fact reduce violent 
crime, prevent harm to minors, and 
increase parental responsibility. Given the 
multitude of media attention and debat- 
able factors, it is easy to understand why 
there is so much controversy and why it 
is difficult to get a complete understand- 
ing of the impact of curfew laws. 














Past PERFECT showcases today’s experts on notable items from the NAR’s almost 200 years of back pages. The item excerpted at left 
may be read in full at Cornell University’s Making of America web site at <http://cdl.library.cornell.edu/moa/moa_browse.html|>. 
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Submission Guidelines 


The North American Review is the oldest literary magazine in America 
(founded in 1815) and one of the most respected. We are interested in 
high-quality poetry, fiction, and nonfiction on any subject; however, we are 
especially interested in work that addresses contemporary North American 
concerns and issues, particularly with the environment, race, ethnicity, gender, 
sexual orientation, and class. 

We like stories that start quickly and have a strong narrative arc. Poems that 
are passionate about subject, language, and image are welcome, whether they 
are traditional or experimental, whether in formal or free verse (closed or 
open form). Nonfiction should combine art and fact with the finest writing. 

Please address poetry to Poetry Editor, fiction to Fiction Editor, and 
nonfiction to Nonfiction Editor at: 


North American Review 
University of Northern lowa 
1222 West 27th Street 

Cedar Falls, lowa 50614-0516 
USA 


Submit only three to six poems, one short story, up to two short-short 
stories, or one article or essay. Don’t send multiple submissions of the same 
genre; also wait to hear our decision on one submission before sending 
another. We read poetry, fiction, and nonfiction year-round. E-mail 
submissions are no longer accepted. 

Please do not submit book reviews; send a query instead. Do not submit 
entire novels, collections of poems or stories, or nonfiction books. 

We do not accept simultaneous submissions; these will be returned unread. 
We also do not consider previously published material or work currently in 
press elsewhere. 

Submissions sent to us must be accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope (SASE). If you wish to decrease your postage cost, we can send back 
the first page with our decision and recycle the rest. If you are outside the US, 
please clip an International Reply Coupon to your submission for return 
postage on your SASE. 

We try to report on submissions within three months, but we have a very 
small staff to read several thousand pieces annually. If you haven't heard in 
three months, feel free to inquire with an SASE. 

We ask for first North American serial rights only. Copyright reverts to the 
author upon publication. The NAR pays $1 per line for poems or $5 per 350 
words of prose (minimum payment for either genre is $20, maximum $100). 

Please do not send disks; if we accept the work, we'll ask for a disk at that 
time or arrange for you to send the text to us electronically. 

Be sure to keep a copy of work you send us. And do send us work you're 


proud of. 
We hope youre already a reader. If you aren't, we invite you to subscribe at the 
special author’s rate of $18 for one year, or send us $5.00 for a sample issue of 
the NAR. 





Upcoming in the NAR... 

Fiction: Thomas Fox Averill * Sharon Hashimoto ¢ R. A. Haynes 
Nonfiction: Jerome Klinkowitz + Caroline Sutton * Eric Zencey 
Poetry: Tiffany Midge + Susanne Kort * Jean-Mark Sens 
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MAN TO WALK 
ON THE MOON. 


Photo used with permission, Louis Armstrong Educational Foundation. 


For more information about the importance 
of arts education, please contact 
www.AmericansForTheArts.org. 
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32 3rd Meditation: Waiting to Evaporate + Fredrick Zydek 
33 Ode to My Messiah Complex * Jason W. Selby 
36  Cejas * Susanne Kort 


REVIEWS 


37. Crosscuts: Brief DVD Reviews * Grant Tracey 
38 Synecdoche: Brief Poetry Reviews * Vince Gotera 


FROM THE EDITORS 





In 2010, as we mentioned in the last issue, the North American Review is 
returning to quarterly issues, as we published until the mid-1980s. Like families 
and corporations across the US, the NAR is undergoing economic hardships. 

Last year, we hoped to balance gender equity among the writers and artists 
we publish. We were quite successful in art, fiction, and nonfiction: 33 women 
and 33 men. We didn’t so well in poetry, however; 37 women to 60 men. Once 
again, we vow to improve upon this in 2010. 

We are happy to celebrate November as Native American Heritage Month. 
The Native American writers in this issue are James D. Autio (Anishinaabe), 
Tiffany Midge (Hunkpapa Sioux), and John E. Smelcer (Ahtna Athabaskan). 

Erratum: In last year’s November-December issue we called writer Amber 
Rose Crowtree a Native American. We had assumed this from her surname. 

In an eloquent letter of clarification, Ms. Crowtree wrote, “Growing up, my last 
name bothered me in a mysterious way that I can’t explain even to myself.” 

At age 26, she searched for “the name I knew I always had somewhere. [In] my 
dreams ... from childhood [I] found: Crow [and] Tree. ... a recurrent tree that 
I have drawn and painted since I was ten. It even appears in many of my recent 
paintings. For me, this Tree represents my mind, its continuous reaching to sky 
and through earth metaphorically. When I see that one Crow at the top of a 
Tree observing the world it represents me, an affinity.” Clearly this (re)naming 
is of significant import to Ms. Crowtree and our error was both unfortunate 
and serious. She continued, “I would like for NAR readers to know of my true 


_ identity, and that I am in no way offended at the assumption of my name. I 


have always had a profound respect for the Native American Nations.” We at the 
NAR would like to apologize to Native Americans and to Ms. Crowtree for our 
error. We could have avoided it with a phone call or an e-mail, and from now 
on, we will verify such attributions. Many thanks to Ms. Crowtree for her 
candor and kindness. And, again, our most sincere apology. 

As always, we hope you will enjoy this issue. Happy holidays! — GT & VG 


Former NAR staff member Adam Moore has had quite a 
career in publishing since he left us in 2005. Adam 
founded a regional arts/media/culture quarterly journal, 
Cesium, which garnered him a Managing Editor gig at 
the national magazine Premier Guitar (owned by 
Gearhead Communications). There he saw the mag’s 
folio go from 80 to 220 pages. Adam later became Editor 
of the Grundy Register, a weekly newspaper. In 2010, he 
will be signing on again with Gearhead to help resurrect 
Guitar Edge, a niche guitar magazine that places more emphasis on artists 
rather than gear. Adam says, “I'll be working out of Minneapolis and am 
excited for the chance to get back into the music world.” 
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Questionable Paternity 


4/11/09: BUSH EMERGED TODAY FROM 
isolation to be photographed with nubile 
cheerleaders in Waco. Obama is shop- 
ping for a church, and hungry ministers 
are casting their nets. “Washington 
Churches Eye a Prize,” writes the Times, 
and I mark the emphatic assonance. The 
competition is frenzied. And Jesus will 
rise tomorrow. 


WHEN MY DAUGHTER WAS FIVE SHE HAD 
A crush on God. | taught her the 
Lord’s Prayer, and she prayed for me 
and her stuffed animals. But she 
wanted to go to church, especially on 
Easter. We shopped around for a 
while, finding at least ten Presbyterian 
churches within a square mile and not 
a single Episcopal one. Since I insisted 
on choirs, incense, Latin, and Gothic 
clerestory, we joined a church an hour 
away, which meant getting up on 
Sundays at 7, ironing my son’s khakis 
and my daughter’s lacy rose dress, 
sitting with a congregation of tweedy 
people whom we didn’t know and 
who, snapped my husband, were pious 
today and firing people the next. The 
church was nestled in Sleepy Hollow, 
all stone and stained glass, the pews of 
dark wood, the cushions red and 
plush. It was smaller than my child- 
hood church and a little too friendly. 
After the service you shook the 
minister’s hand and convened in a 
room replete with sweets, unbounded 
sweets, and my stocky children were in 
heaven, sampling with abandon 
cupcakes and muffins, banana breads 
and Danish. The daisy white congre- 
gation reached out to us and in mid- 
week to the poor. Each Sunday, the 
minister listed the names of people in 
the community who had died and 
were watching over us from a happier 
place, which was too creepy for words. 
I stopped going although my daughter 
said God would be mad. Today, at 

age twenty-two, she blames her 
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agnosticism on me, and she has every 
right. After dropping out of church, I 
read her Bible stories and discussed 
the metaphorical implications of 
getting spit out alive from a whale’s 
belly and diverting a river bed before 
the invention of bulldozers. But this 
was bland fare compared with the 
soprano harmonies of “Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing,” the sapphire 
stained glass ablaze above the nave, 
the processions, the dusky smell of 
incense hovering like angels among 
the ancient shadows. She liked 
putting on her patent leather shoes 
and white tights, making crosses out 
of crisp palm leaves, kneeling when 
everyone else did, closing her eyes 
tight and trying to guess when to 
open them again. God would help her 
out if elementary school got tough. 
By middle school, He was losing 
visibility. 

Her experience of infatuation and 
loss was familiar. When I was a kid, 
Easter brought chicks and coconut 
eggs in a nest of synthetic green, 
licorice jelly beans, a yellow spring 
coat, and a straw bonnet decked with 
daisies worn once and readily shed for 
jeans and flannel shirts. Scratches on 
the side of the grandfather clock were, 
I believed, irrefutable proof of the 
bunny that had delivered the goods. 
Our stomachs churning with choco- 
late, we left the sunshine behind and 
blinked in the dim vaulting of a stone 
Episcopal church. The organ struck, 
we rose. With lace on my socks and 
earnest heart teeming, I belted out 
“Jesus Christ is risen today...” With 
what solemnity and grace I undertook 
the long Alleluias! With what empathy 
I beheld the stigmata! But beneath the 
smocking of my dress, my heart whis- 
pered, how could a father let this 
happen? How could three days on a 
barren hill, nails ripping through your 
flesh, save anyone? And what about 





the other two? And what did it mean 
to be saved? Some girls had new 
spring coats and others didn’t. Some 
people had stone mansions and 
horses, others put PONY at the top of 
their Christmas list and hoped for the 
best. 

Still, I loved the medieval lanterns 
hanging from chains, the cataracts of 
lilies in great bundles on either 
side of the altar, the cool crease of the 
cushion when I knelt with bare knees, 
the red hymnals with easy-to-read 
hymns, the stiff prayer book with its 
icy thin pages. When I'd been 
confirmed and was old enough to 
take communion, the top of my head 
would tingle as the minister tipped the 
chalice and sweet thick wine stuck in 
my throat. I felt proud to be humbled; 
I felt lonely to be secretly in touch 
with something. My parents never 
took communion. In fact, on days 
other than Easter, they dropped me 
off at church. That seemed normal. 
Mothers dropped us at school, the 
skating rink, the smoky house of 
the piano teacher whose windows 
were occluded by yellow shades. For 
a while I got dropped off with 
God. 

I didn’t expect our relationship to 
be finite, one never does, but some- 
thing vanished like a sock in the 
laundry that leaves the other bereft. I 
dont experience a cardinal rising of 
the spirit when tulip tips nudge 
through last year’s khaki leaves, nor do 
I feel sensations of birth at the 
onslaught of winter. We’re out of sync, 
He and I. Add to that the communica- 
tion issue: I don’t think He notes, 
much less cares, if my Catholic 
husband eats a burger instead of 
bronzino on Fridays, and I wonder 
why so many people think He does. 
But for the grace of God, we don’t fall 
into hellfire; but for the grace of God, 
the gossamer thread from which we 
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dangle over burning coals does not 
tear. 


ON THIS YEAR’S DAY OF RESURRECTION, A 
friend drops by to talk about her 
husband of thirty-one years. She 
learned two weeks ago that he, 
provider of Princeton educations and 
vacations in Barbados, of a stately 
Tudor and a Manhattan pied a terre, 
he, the ethical media man in cash- 
mere, the stalwart head of family, had 
been unfaithful for more than a 
decade. Having moved out a week ago 
to assume his new (or alternate) life, 
he had Passover with her and her 
friends, and it was all very pleasant. 
His e-mail said the food was good, the 
company so nice. “But,” my friend 
demurs, “he says he missed the ritual 
of our Passovers. The ritual?” She 
stares at me and all I see are cerulean 
rings around pupils too big for my 
bright kitchen lights. “That’s what he 
missed?” She re-crosses her fine legs 
and brushes back highlighted hair that 
fits her head like the cap of an acorn. 
He’s not even Jewish. 

The ritual, the spicy incense, that’s 
what brought me back, unfaithful 
though I was, agnostic verging on 
atheist that I was even at sixteen. Who 
could resist on Christmas Eve, our 
bellies full of roast beef and Bordeaux, 
our ears full of Jingle Bells and Merry 
Men? Leaving the gravy to congeal on 
the plates, we'd pile into the Studebaker 
and rumble up the road to the Gothic 
stone church whose bells pealed with 
the promise of mystery, invisible 
velvety mystery that held us in its 
palms as my father glided through stop 
signs in a stupor of alcohol. Late and 
unstable, in long dresses and black ties, 
my parents, my brother and I, would 
squeeze into a back pew as the priest in 
gold thread passed by swinging his 
thurible of hot coals and incense, and 
choir boys in red and white floated by 
with cherubic cheeks and mouths open 
in song, inspiring the faithful to stand, 
to sing, to hail the coming day. They 
processed beneath a gold cross up the 
nave to the chancel where candlelight 
echoed on stained glass and heady 
myrrh enfolded the hemlock and poin- 
settias. By the time of the sermon, my 
father’s eyelids had fallen and his ster- 
torous breathing braided the booming 
words of promise. 


On the windowsill at home, among 
red Santas and reindeer, we had set up 
a wooden créche. Mary in blue knelt 
in perpetuity, and Joseph stood with 
his staff nearby. Shepherds with skins 
tossed over their shoulders were 
walking, a donkey was dozing, and 
cattle lay on their bellies. Bits of straw 
survived storage from year to year and 
filled the cradle where I placed the 
baby. My brother liked to perch him 
on the stable roof to gaze, I imagine, 
at the star of his birth though a 
Venetian blind blocked the view. After 
Christmas I never gave the créche 
another look—not when we put away 
decorations each January, not when 
my father died and we went through 
the old house we had to sell. We threw 
out the whole brown box whose sides 
were collapsing, the hand-painted 
figures in this play of maternity and 
questionable paternity, the baby with 
his pudgy legs drawn up, his arms free 
of swaddling, his eyes too focused for 
an infant, too calm for a messiah, his 
size the breadth of my palm. 


WHEN THE FAMILY DISPERSED, AND I LEFT 
home for good, there followed a 
stretch of fidelity to the flesh. Sex 
offered more tangible transcendence 
and more give and take than did a 
relationship with omniscience—and 
greedy omniscience at that. Not once 
had a hymn scoured the depths of the 
human heart, not once had a prayer 
turned up clues to the chaos of cancer 
or the hanging of men by their arms 
in frigid, hidden cells. 

And then there were wars, always 
wars, that could not be resolved since 
everyone involved, as Dylan reminded 
us, had god on their side—a god who 
supplied purpose and drive and arms 
and reason and justification to die. 
Suicide bomber approaches the 
Kadhimia Shiite shrine in Baghdad 
yesterday, shouts “God is Great,” and 
detonates a blast that kills sixty adults 
and children, including Iranian 
pilgrims who had come to pray. One 
man loses thirteen family members. A 
widow remarks, this morning we were 
happy. Whatever God is up to is 
cryptic to me, but millions assume 
they are privy to his plans. Back in 
1805 a Seneca chief, Red Jacket, asked 
some insistent missionaries why, if 
God intended everyone to have the 
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Bible, the Indians hadn’t gotten 
copies. 

God is remiss and quixotic (the kind 
that keeps one guessing) but excuses 
come easily for those we love. When I 
was a kid, Sunday school teachers told 
me that God was love and that He was 
everywhere, so I figured He didn’t miss 
much. I imagined Him in the air, 
bumping against the arms of chairs, 
warming beneath the shade of my 
bedside lamp, battling the witch in my 
closet, freshening the pears in the 
refrigerator drawer. Not only was He 
everywhere, but He had always been 
everywhere. He never began. With love, 
we're more concerned with the end. 


My FRIEND’S HUSBAND TOLD HER HE WAS 
emotionally shut down and, yes, celi- 
bate. The veracity of the statement or 
lack of carries no more weight than 
dust on a windowsill, but the state- 
ment itself is grounds for divorce. 
Wanting to maintain the status quo, 
she turned the other cheek and was, 
covertly, relieved. She could deal with 
that. She could live side by side, 
greeting him coolly when he arrived 
home at 10:00 and said work was 
tough. Now that he’s gone, she does 
not miss him, but she misses a body, a 
body to be sitting on the couch at four 
on a Saturday afternoon, a body to 
ride home with after a movie, a body 
to walk down the stairs after midnight 
and interrupt for a minute the clank 
of old pipes and sighing of rain ona 
shingle roof, a body to be with her at 
their son’s wedding next month. She’d 
rather be married than not, but she’d 
rather not be married to him. I'd 
rather have religion than not. But true 
fidelity to one entails missing other 
visions of delicious uncertainty, like 
the castle on a cliff in Spain you see 
from the road and don’t have time to 
stop for because it’s not on the agenda 
or somebody has to piss. Oh, you 
think in dreamy consolation, I’ll come 
back, knowing full well you won't. 

In the meantime I confess to main- 
taining ritual. It’s the closest I can 
come to reading the Jungian arche- 
types that I’m told are engraved in my 
psyche and yours—rituals that may be 
a second cousin once removed of 
those archetypes, born out of partic- 
ular British Episcopal traditions with 
only a flicker of the sensation, a single 
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cell of the lineage of those archetypes. 
That will suffice. In December I gather 
hemlock and holly from nearby woods 
and sit on the kitchen floor making 
wreathes, the only handicraft I learned 
from my nanny and the only one I 
have passed on to my children. On 
Christmas Eve I wear silk and pull the 
curtains, tuck balsam behind the 
pictures, and light red candles around 
the house. We call the ornaments 
shinies because my great uncle did, 
and we place the stockings at the end 
of the bed to be filled with things 
wrapped in red and green tissue 
because my mother did. From the 
house filled with carols arises a 
ghostly temptation to go toa 
midnight service, but I resist. 

The other 364 days of the year we 
eat dinner together, more or less, and I 
inevitably burn the bread. 


PERHAPS IF I'D HAD LOWER EXPECTATIONS 
of God, He’d still be around. Perhaps 
if my friend had been less exacting 
about her husband’s tie, beard, mild 
flirtations, and time of arrival home 
from work, he would not have looked 
elsewhere, but who knows. In hind- 
sight, having been raised on both 
resurrection myths and Cinderella, | 
don’t know if I expected more from 
God than from a husband, but I do 
know that one has given me children 
and one has not. My friend’s daughter, 
who is starting to look for marriage 
material, dismisses one guy after 
another. He wears a cross; she couldn't 
possibly look at that all day. He has a 
yin-yang tattoo on his leg, what a 
turn-off. He buys turkey burgers 
instead of beef, wears his pants too 
short, plans vacations on the second 
date, burps, breathes. Meanwhile, my 
friend’s choices shrink daily, a simple 
fact of demographics, of mortality. My 
god choices have withered too, 
through my own intolerance, but like 
my friend’s husband who texts her 
every day to ask about assembling 
bookshelves and boiling tortellini, He 
hasn’t gone away—not the memory of 
Him stretched across a night sky when 
the moon whispers light into an 
orchid of clouds, nor the chill when a 
B minor chord mushrooms in the 
dome of St. Peter’s, nor the hint of 
order when I hang a wreath on my 
door. fel 
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| left work early to buy snow tires 


Tuespay I LEFT WORK EARLY TO BUY SNOW 
tires. At Sam’s Garage I gave the keys to 
the young man behind the counter, a 
blue-eyed swain less interested in selling 
me tires than in raising a look from the 
blonde who sat in the corner of the 
cramped office-showroom, her battered 
naugehyde-and-chrome chair hard by a 
Coke machine and some artfully piled 
Hakkepelitas that insistently out-gassed 
their fresh-auto-tire smell. She glanced 
up at me from the old Car and Driver 
she was thumbing. I smiled; she nodded 
slightly, went back to her dog-eared 
pages. Enforced lassitude: it comes with 
winter-tire changeover. There was 
another chair beside her, and I might 
have taken it and struck up a conversa- 
tion, but the dirty linoleum and cheap 
wooden paneling gave the space a grimy, 
overstuffed feel, and there was the ratch- 
eting hammer of airguns in the back- 
ground and that smell of tires front- 
and-center. I decided to make my way 
downtown for a cup of coffee. 

I left my briefcase in the car—work 
undone, work I should have been 
doing—and took with me instead a 
copy of Sebald’s The Rings of Saturn, the 
book my book group was reading. Back 
in October it had been easy to say we'd 
meet to talk about it the Wednesday 
before Thanksgiving, but as the work of 
Monday and Tuesday unfurled in front 
of me—urgent emails about deadlines 
and late grades and problem students 
and the need to organize the schedule 
for next semester—I’d felt that rising 
sense of tension that movie directors 
build by having a character labor away 
in the foreshadowing doom of a non- 
negotiable, consequential deadline. 
Everyone else in the office would be 
working through Wednesday, but no 
matter what came up, no matter what I 
had done or not done, at 3:00 on 
Tuesday I needed to leave my work- 
week behind to get snow tires, or we 
couldn't make it back to Vermont, to 
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book group, to family and friends for 
the holiday. For weeks I'd been hearing 
other clocks ticking: student work to 
read. The January term to organize. My 
father’s bills. His newspaper subscrip- 
tion in the nursing home—such a little 
thing, why hadn't I taken care of it? The 
realtor trying to sell his house. Calls to 
return to his cardiologist, his urologist, 
his physical therapist. And beneath 
everything: You'll never get tenure if you 
don’t step it up. 

The bright autumn morning had 
promised warmth that never came, and I 
was not comfortably dressed for a walk 
downtown. I adapted my plan to circum- 
stance and ducked into a fast food 
restaurant, a Wendy’s, after just a few 
blocks. I had worked through lunch and 
was hungry. I ordered and ate a sand- 
wich, then pulled out my book to read. 

The dining area was empty except for 
me and half-a-dozen teen-aged girls, 
divided into two tables some distance 
apart, snacking after school, talking back 
and forth, keeping up a continual buzz of 
comment and exchange, doing the work 
of defining themselves in relation to 
others, that effort that psychologists say 
is the adolescent girl’s primary develop- 
mental task. Was this their ritual, this 
daily after-school debriefing, accompa- 
nied by the intake of fats and sugars and 
salt? Surely their parents would have 
preferred that they were at home, with 
stout glasses of milk and a dish of whole- 
some nibbles—sliced carrots, fruit, or 
something like the crustless triangles of 
peanut butter and jelly sandwich that my 
mother used to make for my brothers 
and me, before she went back to work 
and left us in the care of my grand- 
mother after school. The thought made 
me feel like an old codger. Hey! You there! 
Let me tell you what it was like when I was 
your age! You kids—you don’t know! But 
still, but still...it seems a loss that we— 
our culture—have corporatized the care 
and feeding of adolescents this way. 


I buried myself in my book, scarcely 
looking at the girls, though they were 
exactly the sort of girls that once upon a 
time I had labored to impress, back 
when I too had been a high school 
student. Reading, I was of no concern to 
them, part of no social calculation they 
needed to make. Betty Friedan talks 
somewhere about how as a woman ages 
she becomes invisible; as I could attest, 
the dynamic applies to men as well. But 
neither did I have any need to study 
them—there came to me none of that 
“wonder which one is most approach- 
able?” “which one would I most like to 
approach?” “that was definitely a register 
of interest, there” that had been 
second—well, first—nature to the 
adolescent boy I had been. 

I was in a part of the restaurant that 
on a sunnier day could have been a 
solarium but for the fact it was on the 
northern face of the building. The chair 
was comfortable enough: it and the 
tables were free standing, not bolted to 
the floor as in other fast-food restau- 
rants. I could put an elbow ona 
wooden window sill (another feature 
unusual in fast-food joints, where non- 
porosity is valued for being impervious 
to grease) and read my book. I arranged 
myself and turned my pages to find my 
place, quieting thoughts of work 
undone and duties shirked, feeling as 
though I were playing hooky. Soon I 
was in my book, safely ignoring my 
environs. This is all a reader asks of the 
world: that it not threaten or surprise 
him, that it be comfortably submersible 
to background, that it be capable of 
being forgotten. I read a long para- 
graph—Sebald seems to have neglected 
paragraphing in his book, which 
contributes to the feeling that it is a 
sustained reverie—and encountered a 
description of the sarcophagus that 
held the bones of St. Sebolt of 
Nuremberg. Sebald describes in detail 
the ornate figuration that embodies 
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telling moments from the saint’s life. 
The paragraph ends with this: 


...crowning all [is] the celestial city 
with its three pinnacles and many 
mansions, Jerusalem, the fervently - 
longed-for bride, God’s tabernacle 
amongst mankind, the image of an 
other, renewed life. And in the heart 
of this reliquary cast in a single 
piece, surrounded by eighty angels 
in a shrine of sheet silver, lay the 
bones of the exemplary dead man, 
the harbinger of a time when the 
tears will be wiped from our eyes 
and there will be no more grief, or 
pain, or weeping and wailing. 


The last words in the paragraph 
struck me with especial clarity. There is 
a kind of plain straightforwardness to 
Sebald’s sentences though they, like the 
thoughts they record, are long and 
complex. His sentences don’t read as 
breathless acts of bravado, like those of 
some writers who use a caffeinated 
version of Jamesian syntax to bring 
energy to exposition that might not 
otherwise sustain our interest. No, once 
you relax into its rhythms, you find 
Sebald’s prose is perfectly suited to its 
matter. It offers comfort; it is a caress, a 
gentle suasion of speech. Reading him, 
you feel you've been taken by the hand 
by a wise and trustworthy soul, sad but 
persevering in the project of finding 
meaning in the erratically accumulated 
experiences of life, a scout who’s just 
going to help you across this street here 
and show you something, if you don’t 
mind. 

What Sebald said about Jerusalem 
gave me a powerful sense of the world 
that had produced that reliquary, and of 
how familiar grief and pain and 
weeping would have been within it. 
Before the industrial revolution humans 
knew death from disease and hunger 
with a daily intimacy that we have 
mostly escaped, we with our medicines 
and sanitation and technological control 
of nature and our custom of placing our 
elderly into ghettoes of age and frailty. 
Just as the contemporary beholders of 
that reliquary would have understood 
the narrative elements of the casting not 
as decoration, but as physical incorpora- 
tion of the story of the saint into his 
final resting place—as a record for 
them, the non-literate, of what the saint 
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had said and done—just so, they would 
have understood the surmounting figu- 
ration of Jerusalem as Sebold describes 
it: as a physical manifestation of that 
promise made by their savior, that those 
who know and follow and believe in 
him would find solace in the life here- 
after, a joy that would more than 
compensate the sorrows and trials of life 
in the mortal flesh. 

That thought brought me a sudden, 
careless understanding of just how filled 
with grief and pain the average human 
life could be. 

I looked up from my book, out the 
window, and dwelt in this thought for a 
time. I found myself remembering 
Daniel Dennett’s explanation of the 
origin of human self-consciousness: 
religion posits a skyhook—something 
outside and above us, that drew us 
upwards—while evolution tells us that 
no, the heavy lifting could all have been 
done by crane: the machinery of evolu- 
tion, building on what has been erected 
before, advancing incrementally in 
successive stages. And soon I found 
myself thinking this: Either god exists, 
and allows suffering, but offers us our 
only relief from it through the grace of 
His savior; or God does not exist and 
consciousness itself is the product of 
brute, unenspirited evolution. 

Life seems tragic either way. On which 
heading is our plight the sorrier? 

I watched traffic on the street in front 
of the restaurant, heading downhill from 
the direction of the tire store east toward 
Broadway, where the street terminates 
and cars have to turn left or right, north 
or south. On the small sidewalk in front 
of the restaurant a pair of boys rode 
their ridiculously tiny bikes, practicing 
stunts; beyond Congress Avenue was a 
grassy lot, not quite lush enough to be a 
park, yet green and therefore alive in 
ways that the typical empty lot is not. 
The buildings I could see from Wendy’s 
were nondescript, a fate that seemed to 
me worse than had they been positively, 
memorably ugly; for like filial love our 
aesthetic sensibility is more prey to the 
death of a thousand cuts, to gradual, an- 
aesthetic diminishment, than it is to 
being obliterated by the deeply felt, 
roundhouse insult, which prompts a cry 
of rebellion—prelude, sometimes, to the 
work of negotiating some accommoda- 
tion to the different understanding 
implicit within it. My father had been a 
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difficult man. Our relationship had 
suffered a thousand cuts, not all of them 
inflicted by his hand. When he went into 
the hospital he’d ceased to pay his bills, 
and refused to give a power of attorney 
to let me or my brothers take care of 
them. On desperate petition—the sheriff 
was looking to sell his house for non- 
payment of taxes—a court had 
appointed me his guardian, so I could 
tend to his affairs. As a result we were 
negotiating, he and I, finding our way 
into this new balance of son and father 
who had long been estranged; but he 
was dying, would certainly die, too soon 
for much of the distance between us to 
be bridged successfully. 

On the grass across Congress Avenue 
was the bright-yellow shape of a heavy 
construction vehicle, which 
contributed to a sense that what I 
beheld was not and never would 
become a pleasing vista. There would 
be construction soon, offices and 
commerce to fill the empty lot. I had 
little hope that the building would be 
beautiful. Americans build some very 
ugly things. Why? 

Outside the boys on their bikes were 
coursing back and forth, unaware of 
how mannered and peculiar their 
machines looked to anyone used to 
thinking of a bicycle as an efficient 
mode of transport. To them, no doubt, 
their bikes weren’t mannered but were 
simply bikes: they were what they were; 
normal; accepted. It seems we have an 
inference generator buried deep inside 
us that perks away unbidden, general- 
izing, assuring us that whatever is 
regular and customary in our experi- 
ence is normal. Darwin spent a decade 
researching and writing a definitive text 
about barnacles, cataloging every variety 
then known to man (an effort, one of 
his biographers said, to establish his 
credentials as a practicing biologist 
before unloosing on the world a theory 
he knew would be controversial). 
Darwin’s young son, on being shown 
about the house of a neighbor, asked at 
the conclusion of the tour, “But where 
does your father do his barnacles?” 

Each of the biking boys was taking a 
turn at swooping up the curb-cut that 
made the sidewalk handicapped acces- 
sible, lifting the front wheel as he did so, 
to balance on the back wheel alone, 
becoming briefly unicyclar. This was in 
some part a demonstration for the girls 
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at the other end of the solarium, who 
would have been clearly visible behind 
the plate glass window. I watched: the 
girls were taking notice, discreetly, of the 
boys outside. One of them broke through 
the muzakked quietness of the restaurant 


What matters to him is 
the trick, the jump, and 
how he looks to others 
as he does it. 


to call out to a friend at the other table, 
“Do you want any French fries? We have 
a whole thing of them we don’t want.” 
And yet what the boys were doing was 
also clearly simply what they were doing: 
repetitive practice of a skill that they 
themselves were competent to judge, the 
mastery of which would bring them little 
else than personal satisfaction and some 
small measure of reputation within their 
set. As all of us have at some point had to 
do, they were learning something their 
fathers were incompetent to teach them. 

The skill they were practicing was not 
likely to win them much of anything, 
nothing so grand as honor and integrity 
and a durable sense of self-respect, not 
even the admiring attention of the girls 
who sat at the other end of the dining 
area. 

But in this I might have been wrong. 
Maybe there would come a day when a 
girl, perhaps even one of these girls 
sitting near the window, would say of 
one of them, “Oh yes—of course. I 
know who you mean. He’s that bicycle 
trickster. He’s very good.” More likely, 
not. Much of male adolescence, indeed 
much of maleness, is guided by the 
effort to distinguish one’s self from 
other males, including friends, including 
the father. The root may be Oedipal or, 
more broadly, some evolutionarily 
selected need to attract the notice of 
breeding females, but the urge has been 
domesticated, submerged, and stylized, 
converted into forms of striving that are 
at times as formally mannered as those 
diminutive bikes, with their small 
wheels and high handlebars and extra 
sets of footpegs. 

I thought that “bicycle trickster” was 
probably not what these boys called 
themselves but I couldn’t think of 
anything better. And watching the 


lankier of the two pause for a moment 
on his bike, balancing on two wheels 
without putting his foot down as he 
waited for a car to pass so that he could 
circle in the parking lot and come at the 
handicapped curb-cut again, I thought 
about my question—which is the 
sadder fate?—and realized he doesn’t 
care. It doesn’t matter to him, not at all. 
He doesn’t care if spirit arose in the 
world from without, the gift of a 
godhead-skyhook, or simply, miracu- 
lously, incrementally from within, by 
crane, a more or less accidental by- 
product of a series of adaptations made 
by living replicators over eons of time. 
What matters to him is the trick, the 
jump, and how he looks to others as he 
does it; it matters also how he feels to 
himself, what he can think of himself 
when he masters it. And maybe it 
matters what his mother will say to him 
when he sits down to dinner tonight, 
and what his father will think of his 
skill if he ever shows it off to him. Close 
overhead as I watched the circling bicy- 
clists a skein of geese veed past, heading 
north, the wrong direction for autumn. 
Do flights of geese, like waiting 
airliners, gradually descend in large 
circular patterns, spiraling down across 
a city like this to pitch into their favorite 
stubbled field? I thought it possible, but 
unlikely: why would they waste the 
energy? Geese do what they do. There 
must be some other explanation. 

I used to think that geese offered a 
fitting metaphor and perhaps a moral 
lesson: wild, unruled but not unruly, 
they fly in regular formation, ordered 
but on no orders. They seemed to 
embody the idea that it is possible, by 
nature, to be wild, ordered, free. But I 
learned that geese fly in wedges for a 
reason they can’t be said to know. The 
eddies set off by the lead goose form an 
invisible wake that the other geese can 
feel. By positioning itself to the side and 
back of a lead goose, another bird rides 
that eddy the way one race car drafts 
another. Both of them travel with less 
work. Conscious choice has nothing to 
do with it, not at all. It’s easy to infer 
that the behavior was evolutionarily 
selected: fail to vee, work harder, get 
exhausted, die, leave no offspring. 

Yeats: “God save us from the thoughts 
we feel in our minds alone.” Sure. But I 
had been struggling with the opposite 
problem—too much body-thought, 
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with not enough clarity about who and 
what I’d become in the wake of an 
illness that had sent me to the hospital 
the same time as my father, a neurolog- 
ical problem from which I recovered— 
was recovering—but which had made 
the routine performance of my duties at 
work a challenging version of occupa- 
tional therapy, like a man with a brand- 
new prosthetic leg being forced to run a 
marathon. Animals that have been hurt 
crawl off to lick their wounds alone. It’s 
a sound practice: seclusion offers less 
chance of infecting others. But some 
end up dying. Instinct alone won't get 
you back to connection. 

I had eaten a sandwich and was still 
hungry. In the hospital and during my 
recovery at home, prostrate on a couch, 
I'd gained weight. Determined to lose it 
I decided to deny myself more food, but 
that a cup of coffee would be permitted. 
I approached the counter and waited: it 
took a moment for the young woman 
behind it to notice me. She wasn’t a 
teenager but older, closer to me in age, 
maybe in her thirties. She was tall, with 
the sort of plain looks that would have 
been improved by a smile but she was 
not smiling. The uniform she was 
required to wear sat upon her with an 
authoritative appropriateness that 
deprived it of any charm. It seemed 
possible that if she wasn’t careful she 
might have found her life’s calling, 
wearing a ridiculous red outfit, 
complete with hat, and asking 
customers of Wendy’s what they 
wanted. She must know the uniform 
doesn’t flatter her, | thought, and I 
wanted to say something that indicated 
I could empathise. Once I’d had to 
attend an event at a distant college with 
my ankles painted pink with calamine 
lotion, pants rolled up to keep them 
away from my blistering flesh, my feet in 
shower slippers, the least confining 
footwear I could muster. At the recep- 
tion afterwards my peculiar way of 
dressing was roundly ignored, except, 
finally, by one attendee who said to me 
“Poison Ivy?” He became, in that 
instant, my best friend in the room. I 
thought that mentioning her uniform to 
the woman behind the counter might 
provide some of the same kind of relief, 
but could find no easy way to come 
anywhere near the subject. 

I ordered my coffee and smiled as I 
asked for it—not flirtation, no, but 
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simple pleasure in human contact. She 
drew the coffee from the stainless steel 
box-urn behind the counter and then 
gave it to me with a bright “there you 
go.” She ignored the dollar bill I held 
out to her. “Do you want...?” I began, 
before realizing that her intention was 
that I shouldn’t pay. 

Dude, I thought to myself. Nice. 

What I was recalling was The Dude, 
a legendary student who was a fixture 
on campus at the college I attended 
my freshman year, back in the early 
seventies, which was the heyday of the 
sixties, a time when the continuity of 
generations was broken, when youth 
who didn’t want to go to Vietnam to 
die rejected other aspects of the values 
of their parents, throwing themselves 
into new forms, exploring new ways to 
think and be. I used to see The Dude 
in the pool hall at the student center. 

I never learned his name, never 
actually spoke to him. He brought his 
own cue in a carrying case and screwed 
it together before playing. He had long 
flowing golden hair, which fell in waves 
away from his face, down to his 
shoulders, which were usually covered 
by a creased and faded leather bomber 
jacket, which he didn’t remove, not 

in the poolroom. He wore tight jeans. 
He kept a toothpick parked in the 
corner of his mouth. He was very, 
very handsome. A naming story was 
told of him: he’d gone into a record 
store to buy an album, and the girl 
who staffed the register took one look 
at him, rocking on his heels, golden 
hair around his angel-manly face, 
hands in the slash pockets of his 
cracked-leather bomber jacket, tooth- 
pick waggling, and waved him 
through without taking his money: 

he was too cool, too much of a dude 
to have to pay. Thus would the revolu- 
tion manifest itself in our lives. 

I had never been waved through a 
check-out line solely on presentation of 
self, on looks alone. Getting a cup of 
coffee for free pleased me. 

Not until I sat down with it did I 
realize that the coffee was lukewarm. It 
was four o'clock in the afternoon: the 
urn had been turned off for the day. At 
some point soon the woman who had 
served me would have to drain away the 
day’s dregs and throw them out. I'd 
impressed her that much: maybe about 
a nickel’s worth. 
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The Tender Side 


A STORY BY R. A. HAYNES 





tried, but her mind drifted to two things—lovemaking 

and steak, and not lovemaking, in general, but a 
particular episode, and not steak in general, either, but a 
particular steak. 

Her partner, Enid Smoak, seemed more surprised than 
anyone when Deirdre misfired on another hand and set 
them, even after a decent bid. Deirdre was known as one of 
the best duplicate players around Topsville, and she rarely 
stumbled. But there was scant evidence of her typical prowess 
today. 

“Whatever’s on your mind, I hope it’s something hot,” Enid 
quipped. The other two ladies at the table, Joanne Dietz and 
Isabella Garcia, giggled. Deirdre didn’t respond; she heard the 
probe and even vaguely registered the irony of its unwitting 
accuracy, but she let it go. She and Enid were good partners 
partly because they often seemed on the same wavelength, and 
there were occasions, like this one, when Enid seemed uncan- 
nily close to Deirdre’s thoughts. Still, Deirdre just stared at the 
newly dealt hand and mindlessly sorted her cards. 


D eirdre couldn't keep her mind on the bridge game; she 
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“Tm only funnin’ Deird. You just don’t seem yourself,” Enid 
added, after a moment. Joanne and Isabella sighed. 

“Oh, I'm fine,” Deirdre replied, finally. “Just a lot on my 
mind with company coming in and the Association dinner 
tonight. Pll focus.” 

She did, a bit, and managed to rally slightly and stumble 
through the last hand. Most days she would linger and chat 
after the game, unless she had to get back to the office or see 
to an animal. She and the ladies might even get a drink and 
get catty, but not today. 

“Gotta run,” she said as she lay down the last trick, 
surprising all at the table. “Lots to do.” This was a good 
excuse, but not strictly true. Teddy and Nick were coming in 
for the weekend, but she didn’t need to do anything to 
prepare for their arrival, especially since they'd all be dining 
tonight in the Ramada banquet room in the suburbs. She just 
wanted to go, and go she did, but, even to her surprise, she 
didn’t go home. She went to a bar. 

She had just been automatically driving out of town, as she 
had thousands of times, but then she looked up and saw the 
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sign for Hal’s Bar and No Grill, and she pulled in and went 
inside. She had passed the place for years and never once 
considered going in, and now, barely into the afternoon, she 
found herself sitting at a booth in the dusky light, eating 
Spanish peanuts and wanting a drink. 

Her practice was on what used to be the ragged edge of 
Kansas City, pastures and woodlands infiltrated by strip 
centers and housing developments. But now the street in front 
of her office was six lanes, and many of the strip centers had 
begun to look weary and dated. 

Hal’s was an old roadhouse in the buffer of countryside that 
now separated Topsville from the city’s sprawl. It was far 
enough out of the city that city people found it quaint and 
rustic and far enough from Topsville for town people to feel 
they were going somewhere. It was at the junction of the 
highway and the county two lane that Deirdre took on her 
way home every day, clattering along in her Volvo station 
wagon that reeked of veterinary medicines and her sweaty 
teenage sons. The medicines and the boys had been the 
wagon’s primary passengers for most of its life. Even now 
there were two sets of rank shoulder pads piled in the back on 
top of boxes of medicines. She had planned to take them to 
the carwash to blast some of the reek out of them, but hadn’t 
made it. 

Every day she had clattered right past Hal’s because the last 
thing she wanted to do was linger longer anywhere but home. 
Actually, she couldn't think of the last time she’d been in a 
restaurant by herself, let alone a tavern. College? Vet School? 
Suddenly she felt awkward and pulled a scrap of prescription 
paper from her purse and began scribbling, as though she 
were doing something normal. Often, on the way into town, 
she’d stop at one of the many coffee shops that had sprung up 
around her office, and there would be people camped out at 
tables, seeming to be earnestly working, which she couldn't 
imagine. Now here she was pretending to do the same, 
although she really needed a laptop to sell the bit. 

The waitress brought Deirdre a menu, introduced herself as 
Charlene, and described the specials, which were variations of 
hamburgers and some kind of chicken pasta. “Or,” Charlene 
went on in a cheery but distant way, “Our salads are exqui- 
site.” 

“T assumed by the name, you wouldn't serve food,’ Deirdre 
remarked. She hadn’t thought of eating, hadn’t thought of 
anything. 

“Oh, we didn’t for a while, so we changed our name, but, 
you know, now we do, but that’s our name and all, so.” 

“Exquisite,” Deirdre repeated. “That does sound enticing, 
but I’ll have the chicken nachos and a frozen, salted 
margarita.” Only as she closed the menu did Deirdre notice 
the headline of the salads list—Our Salads are Exquisite. You'll 
love them! 

“You'll love it” Charlene remarked, flatly, and wandered 
away. She soon came back with the margarita. 

“You alright here?” 

Deirdre nodded. 
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“You're Dr. Bentley, arentcha? You fixed my dog.” 

“That’s good. What was wrong with your dog?” 

“Nothing, you just fixed her.” 

“Oh ... What do you know about T-bone steak?” Deirdre 
asked, abruptly. 

“T know it comes from a cow, and I don’t eat cows, or 
anything else with flesh and bones, and I think that’s the one 
that looks like the yin yang thingy. Otherwise I know the 
ordering stuff, rare, medium, and whatnot. Do you want a T- 
bone?” 

“No,” Deirdre replied, returning to her paper on which she 
had doodled a T-bone steak, which looked nothing like a yin 
yang. She didn’t see how it could or even how Charlene could 
think it did. Clearly, the girl hadn’t seen the steak or the 
symbol. 

“Are you taking a survey or somethin’?” Charlene asked. 

“Oh no, sorry, just curious.” 

Deirdre sipped her margarita and doodled. Probably, Nick 
and Teddy were already at her house, or soon would be, and 
Billy would be nervous about his speech to The Association 
and wanting her there to entertain them. Company would 
hardly stop Billy from doing what he wanted, though, even 
Teddy and Nick, their oldest friends. 

Teddy and Nick had lived nearby until two years ago when 
they had moved to Dallas so that Nick could take a better job, 
and now the couples only got together once or twice a year. 
Teddy and Deirdre talked nearly every day, though, and 
would sometimes force the men to converse through speaker 
phone. 

The couples used to get together often, and once every 
couple of months, they'd grill steaks and play Pinochle or 
Spades. It was that way for twenty years, even after the kids 
came along. Billy and Nick would grill the steaks and drink 
beer and watch after the kids, and Teddy and Deirdre would 
make the rest of the meal and sip wine and laugh and laugh 
and laugh and watch after the kids, too. Teddy’s two daughters 
and Deirdre’s two sons were all teenagers, and now the ladies 
weren't sure whether it was a blessing that the kids got along 
so well. These days, getting them together had all new 
elements. 

Sometimes the men would grill strips or rib eyes, Deirdre’s 
favorite, but most often it was T-bones. Billy had explained to 
her when they first married how one side of the T-bone was 
the strip, the Kansas City Strip, and the other was the Filet 
Mignon, and, almost from the first, a ritual emerged in which 
Billy would eat the strip side of her steak because she could 
not eat the whole thing, wouldn't eat it, and he would leave 
part of his filet for her. Or so she thought. 

Then a few months ago, she and Billy had left the boys in 
charge of the ranch and had visited Teddy and Nick in Dallas 
for a wonderful few days. They'd driven all the way to the 
beach at Corpus Cristi for a couple of days and had gone 
deep sea fishing. Then they came back to Teddy’s place and 
began their steak and cards ritual on the deck under the Live 
Oaks, on which Teddy had strung tiny white Christmas lights 
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and a few chili pepper lights, too. It was lovely. As she had so 
many times, Deirdre ate what she wanted of the filet and 
then slid her plate over for Billy, who accepted it without 
comment. 

“If I weren’t gonna eat the whole thing, honey, I'd sure eat 
the filet,” Teddy had remarked. 

“Oh, I did,” Deirdre replied. Billy had 
looked at Teddy uneasily and stopped 
chewing. 

“No, baby, that’s the filet Billy’s got. 
You ate the strip. I wouldn’t have known 
or given a shit, but the butcher up at T 
and S made a big deal of showing me. 
He’s a ridiculous flirt and he went 
through this whole routine about how 
the tougher and bigger and manly strip 
cradles the tender filet. He was so 
serious I couldn't laugh, and he is kind of cute.” 

“But, I’ve always, we've always...” 

Deirdre had turned to Billy who was smiling sheepishly, and 
staring into his beer. He hadn’t taken another bite, and she 
knew the look. Guilt. 

“All these years you've made me think you were doing this 
sweet, little thing, and all these years you've just been tricking 
me?” 

“What in the world are you talking about?” Teddy had 
asked. 

“Baby, I’m so sorry .. . it started as a joke a long time ago 
and1...” Billy stammered. 

Deirdre hadn't waited for Billy to finish. She blasted from 
the table, went to their room, threw all of his things out of the 
suitcase and headed to the airport. She heard Teddy talking 
loudly in the kitchen as she packed. She couldn’t make out 
any of it, but one word rose up—“Asshole.” Teddy didn’t say a 
word as Deirdre left, just gave her a delicate hug. 

Deirdre was not prone to impulsiveness or tantrums. She 
hardly ever fussed. Still, she had ridden her anger all the way 
to the airport where she had bought a very expensive ticket 
home, which was also very unlike her, and then called Teddy 
and told her where to find the car. She’d do that much. By the 
time she’d boarded the plane, she’d calmed down a bit. After a 
couple of glasses of wine in the air, she'd felt almost 
chagrined. Almost. She had sorted out her anger and found a 
good bit of it was embarrassment, that all these years, Billy 
had played upon her ignorance, taking advantage of it in a 
matter that really had no consequence, except that it had 
somehow shifted her feeling of knowing her husband, which 
she didn’t need. 

By Kansas City, her head was clear, but she still felt the 
wine, so she called her son, Macelroy, who was just sixteen, 
and had not been driving very long and leapt at the chance 
to drive all the way to the airport and pick her up. She had 
told him to leave Tuck, his thirteen-year-old brother, at 
home. She rebuffed his questions about where his father was 
and she let him drive home, all the while ignoring her cell 
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“All these years you've 
made me think you 
were doing this 
sweet, little thing, 
and you've just been 
tricking me?” 


phone which sang and sang to the tune of “Me and You anda 
Dog Named Boo.” 


At home, she had sat on the deck in the dark and drank iced 
tea, thinking. Macelroy and Tuck had let her be. She called 
Teddy, and they talked for several hours. Teddy told her Billy’s 
story, his excuses. He’d grown up on a 
real ranch in West Texas, with a 
bunkhouse and ranch hands and 
everything, and Billy and his five 
brothers ate with the hands often. The 
big game always was to trick each 
other out of food. It was childish and 
ridiculous, he knew, and he regretted 
tricking her as soon as he’d done it, but 
then it was a long time before they got 
together with Teddy and Nick again 
and Deirdre had just automatically offered up her filet, and 
he’d let it go. Each time it happened, he felt awful, but each 
time he failed to act, thinking the minor difference in the cuts 
didn’t justify the reckoning of the explanation. 

“He and his brothers still do it,” Deirdre scoffed, “And it’s 
still ridiculous.” She and Teddy had talked it over for a long 
time, considering it from every angle and concluding, finally, 
that it had just touched a deep nerve of trust, although that 
wasnt exactly it. 

“Maybe sometimes marriage is just a series of little things 
we do for each other, and retuning one puts all the others in 
question,” Teddy tried. That wasn’t it exactly, either, but it was 
close. They just kept talking and talking, until, at some point, 
they had passed an invisible and unacknowledged milestone 
in which both knew they had put the matter in enough 
perspective for now. 

“What did the boys say?” Deirdre had asked. “Nick told him 
that it was very uncool, and you woulda thought he hit Billy 
with a bullwhip. It was just like that. Men.” 

The next morning Billy was already home. He’d driven 
through the night and was sitting at the table drinking coffee, 
looking worn and embarrassed, bending his big, tired frame 
into the kitchen chair. He explained the whole thing and apol- 
ogized again and told her how much he loved her and finally 
just went silent after, “that’s all I know to say or do, honey.” 

“Okay,” she said, coolly. He’d left then and had gone to 
check the calves, even though the boys had done so, and then 
to check Candy Pollard’s beans, which would be coming in 
soon. 

Candy’s husband, Ronny, had been killed in a head-on colli- 
sion on the freeway a few months before, leaving Candy, a city 
girl, grieving and overseeing a large and complicated farming 
operation she knew nothing about. Ronny’s father and 
brother helped as much as possible, but they lived quite a 
ways away, and each had farms to mind. So Billy and some of 
the other local farmers had been running the operations until 
the crops were in and Candy could make all the necessary 
arrangements, which, ultimately, would involve Candy 
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moving back to Kansas City, selling the house and residential 
grounds, and leasing the rest to Billy and the other men. Billy 
had spent a lot of time at Candy’s place. So had the other 
men, but Billy had spent more. And with Candy being young 
and flashy, hot, as Macelroy put it, there had been talk in 
Topsville. Deirdre knew about it, but she had mostly ignored 
it. 

She knew Billy and that he was rock steady for reasons that 
were probably not all about her, but she also knew that Candy 
had leaned on Billy emotionally and that he had let her 
because he wasn’t sure how not to. He wasn’t well prepared in 
that area and probably was little help. She had seen Candy on 
the day before the young widow moved back to the city. 
Candy was eating lunch at DaBelle’s Diner and saying her 
goodbyes. She looked older than she was and exhausted but 
still extraordinarily beautiful in jeans and a t-shirt tight 
enough to give her an advantage in Olympic swimming. 

Candy had come over and pulled Deirdre aside, whispering 
to her intently and seriously. “I can’t thank you enough for 
letting Bill spend all that time making sure my farm stayed on 
track, Mrs. Bentley. He was a godsend.” 

“No need to thank me, then, I guess. Thank God. Billy 
schedules his own time, I guess,” Deirdre had replied. “I’m 
glad you made it all work.” 

“T couldn’t have done it without Bill. He’s such a good 
man.” 

“That’s why I married the old bull,” Deirdre added, wanting 
to stress Billy’s age, since Candy was making it clear that she 
admired the old bull more than he deserved. 

“Well, Pll bet you two are a pair” Candy went on, “But 
listen, you know. Well, this is awkward . . .” 

Suddenly Deirdre felt anxious, as though nothing good 
could come after this introductory remark. 

“You know I don’t know anything about anything out here, 
and I can’t help how I look, really, and some of the other men 
were pretty obvious in their thoughts, and some even made 
some downright crude remarks and suggestions. But not Bill. 
He was a perfect gentleman, and I know he kept all the others 
honest as far as the business dealings, too.” 

“Well, I doubt his thoughts were any different, aside from 
the business matters.” Deirdre had no idea why she had been 
so mean about it all. It wasn’t really like her. Billy was a 
gentleman and honest, and Candy seemed vulnerable and 
didn’t deserve the abrupt attitude. Nevertheless, there it was. 

“Well, I guess all of us have to work against our thoughts 
sometimes,” Candy replied, softly. “I hope to see you all again 
sometime and wish you and your family the best.” With that 
Candy had left, seeming more dignified than Deirdre felt she 
should be, given her youth and flash. She ought to be tacky 
and vapid, but she wasn't. And that last remark made it clear 
that young Candy had worked against her own thoughts 
regarding Billy, which already soured Deirdre’s current 
thoughts. She knew it was futile to bring it up to Billy and 
that soured them further. If Candy had been obvious in her 
affections or remarks, Billy would probably have ignored 
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them and would never admit or discuss them with Deirdre. In 
some ridiculous way, he would determine that acknowledging 
it would be disrespectful to both women and letting it “drop 
and dry like a cowpie” would be the most dignified course. 

Lately, Billy had been over at Candy’s place, making sure her 
corn, now worth a fortune, was maintained and managed 
during its delivery. Candy hadn’t come back as far as Deirdre 
knew. Candy had insurance and lease money, and Billy had 
advised her to hold on to a big chunk of her yield because the 
price was going to keep rising. So, besides making Candy 
smitten, Billy was making her richer, which likely would make 
her all the more smitten. 

All of this had been a sore point with them for a while, and 
Deirdre decided to report what Candy had said about his 
gentlemanly ways to see if she could get him to talk about it. 

“She’s just lonely,” he said. “She'll get back to the city and 
heal up for a while. Then she'll find somebody and start over.” 
It sounded like something he might say about a cow in that 
“way of the herd” cowboy manner he had. It also sounded like 
something he may have said to Candy. 

“Well, if something happens to me, looks like you'll have a 
well-heeled heifer in waiting,’ Deirdre retorted. “Am I 
supposed to be grateful that you behaved yourself when it’s 
doubtful you would have been turned away? 

Billy paused, nervously. “Well, I don’t know why you'd be 
grateful, any more than I'd be for all the old bulls that have 
swooned over you through the years.” 

“Well, youd better be,” she scoffed. 

“I know,’ Billy admitted, showing his relief that the tension 
had eased, even if only a bit. 

“Hasn't been any swooners lately.” 

“All’s ’'m saying is that I don’t think it was anything noble 
or any of that.” 

“Enough already. Temptation happens.” 

“I wasn’t tempted, Deirdre. She’s a pretty girl and all, and I 
can’t say I didn’t admire that, but there wasn’t any temptation. 
I wouldn't do that.” 

“Because you love me so much, right?” She knew it was 
more than that. He just wasn’t the type, and here she was 
needling him about it. 

“Well, I do, yes, but . . .” 

She cut him off. “I know.” 

He had hugged her then, clearly lost to what she wanted. 
Then he went to work on the ranch, where he felt most at 
home and where behavior was predictable. 

Despite Billy’s reasonableness and his explanation about the 
steak deception, things didn’t straighten out between them 
even after he came back from Dallas. There was a new and 
alien presence in their lives, an air of tension and imbalance. 

Deirdre was snappish often. Billy tried hard to smooth 
things for a while but then just gave up. “Is this all still about 
that steak?” he had asked one day when she seemed particu- 
larly dissatisfied with him. 

“All what?” she said. 

“You being so pissed at me all the time.” 
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She didn’t deny it. “I don’t know.” 

“There must be something else, Deird. That doesn’t seem 
big enough for all this. I hope it’s not Candy.” 

“What doesn’t seem big enough about thinking you know 
somebody for years and finding out they’ve always thought 
you an idiot, taking advantage of your ignorance, and 
smirking about it? What do you do with 
that kind of arrogance?” 

“Pve told you, it’s not like that honey. 
I don’t know what else to say. I don’t 
want to not care, but I can’t seem to get 
anywhere.” 

“You don’t think maybe you've always 
made fun of my lack of ranch knowl- 
edge, even though I’m the one with the 
veterinary degree and have lived around here all my life—that 
you've condescended to me?” 

“Maybe I’ve teased you a bit, but I always consider you the 
tops on figuring out what’s wrong with an animal. Just 
because you live near the country doesn’t make you a country 
girl. Besides, Topsville’s practically the city.” 

It was true. She had lived in Topsville all her life and lived 
and worked daily with country and farm people but was still 
an urban girl in her own way, a townsgirl. She’d lived in a big 
house by the square and then a new house on the edge of 
town and had been on every country road around, but still 
she got turned around when she left the city limits. 

When she and Billy married, they had compromised. He 
would move to Missouri, and she would move to the country. 
Billy had gotten a stake from his parents and had bought a 
couple of sections a few miles from Topsville, a rich piece of 
ground that included a big chunk of the Deer River. The river 
made an abrupt turn right in the heart of the farm, so Billy 
had immediately declared their farm The Bent River Ranch, 
and it had been “the ranch” to them ever since. 

It was prime ground and Billy had instantly taken to the 
Missouri countryside and found it verdant and beautiful. 
Deidre, though, despite her comfort with animals, was out 
of her element in nature. And though she’d lived on The 
Bent River Ranch with Billy now for nearly twenty years, 
she was by no one’s measure a farm girl. Until recently, she 
seldom even got out of the truck when they drove around 
the ranch. 

“But you always know just as well as me.” 

“Not even, Deird.” 

“Maybe it makes me suspect all the tender things you've 
ever done.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Well, obviously, there’s something else,” she shot. “We’ve 
drifted apart,” she added, disgusted by her own cliché and 
confused about its meaning. 

“When?” Billy asked. “I didn’t go anywhere.” With that he 
left again for the comfort of the creatures. 

Charlene brought another giant frozen margarita and slid it 
deftly onto the table and removed the empty glass just as 
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Thoughts of their 
lovemaking: it had 
always been sweet 
and easy, natural, and 
now wasn't. 


deftly. Deirde had not even realized her glass was empty, and 
she was sure she hadn’t ordered another. 

“Do I look like I need it or something?” she asked. 

“Not really, Doc. It’s twofers today.” She pointed at a sign 
which proclaimed today two for one margarita day. “You're 
only halfway there.” 

“Oh,” Deirdre replied, licking the 
salty lip of the glass. She swirled her straw 
through the drink as her thoughts spun 
back to Billy and to the thoughts that 
seemed to be always swirling through her 
mind these days—thoughts of their love- 
making; it had always been sweet and easy, 
natural, and now wasn't. In fact, it wasn’t 
anything lately, but then it was briefly, 
which only further stirred the swirl of Deirdre’s thoughts. 

At first Billy made efforts to put some energy back, but she 
couldn’t meet them; then there were odd, awkward nights, 
then nothing. Billy slept on his office sofa or on the sofa in the 
living room. He’d just been elected President of the West 
Central Chapter of the Missouri Cattlemen’s Association, 
which was a big deal. It took a lot of his time and became his 
excuse for being gone and for working late at home and falling 
asleep in his office, but she wasn’t looking for any excuses. 

The boys were gone most of the time at school or with their 
friends or at one practice or another. In the years before, she 
had scaled back her own time at her office and hired a couple 
of young vets to carry the load so that she could be at home 
and school more. In the process, she’d put herself mostly out 
of work, but not out of business. Lately, she’d filled her time 
with booster activities and lots of Bridge and afternoons just 
helping Billy on the ranch, which she had come to look 
forward to. Now, with this odd distance from him, that was 
gone, too. 

Then, one morning as he prepared to leave, Billy lingered, 
and she lingered, too, and there was a crackle in their 
lingering that both recognized instinctively. They fell into bed 
and made love with perfect expression and no words, with 
abandon and a sweet and intuitive energy. The curtains and 
shears swelled over them, pushed by a clover-laced breeze, and 
in the warm, crisp light, they drifted to a perfect place they 
had found only two other times in their marriage. Once had 
been when they were young newlyweds, and the other had 
been a few years ago. Those other two times had been magical 
in the same way, sweet and intense lovemaking with no 
talking, just inspired motion, understanding, unraveling into a 
delicious, graceful, and profound intimacy that left them 
moved. Deirdre had tried to talk about it, of course, but 
couldn't, really, except to acknowledge what had happened 
and to be grateful. She’d been frustrated by her inability to 
put it into words. 

“Words just sully some things,” Billy had observed. 

It wasn’t as though their other lovemaking was lackluster, 
either, but both seemed mystified to account for how one 
time led to that exquisite place and the many others didn’t. 
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There had been another time, too, that involved no love- 
making at all, just snuggling on the sofa on a dreary winter 
afternoon, drifting with their thoughts until somehow they 
had slipped their separate selves to emerge at some point later 
surprised and grateful again for what had occurred. Deirdre 
had wondered then if maybe these elusive moments had little 
to do with lovemaking and instead arose from some myste- 
rious and rare alignment of physical and emotional tumblers. 

That was before this most recent episode, which occurred at 
the depth of her sadness and the height of her anger and had 
left her stumbling numbly through this swampy loop of 
thoughts. It had been simpler for Billy. He had cried, just a 
bit, a sniffle or two, which she recognized as relief. Then he 
had kissed her sweetly and left. 

The tension between them eased then, but only briefly. 
Deirdre’s ire rose again, and they had gone back to their lives 
apart, and Billy seemed more crestfallen and weary and 
confused than ever. Deirdre found she could not explain 
herself to herself, either. She’d tried to explain herself to 
Teddy, going into more detail than she probably should have 
and, finally, complaining that men think one good screw fixes 
everything. 

“Of course, he’s worried it’s something to do with that 
Candy, but it’s not,” Deirdre added. “I know he’s as honest as 
they come. I don’t know what it is anymore.” 

“Men are never honest as they come, Deird. Afterwards, it’s 
a toss-up. Sounds like the screwing was just the warm-up for 
the Zen thing to me, which you've got no business 
complaining about. Plus, youre mistaken, darlin, in thinking 
men have any idea what “everything” is.” 

Now, sitting in the dark bar, eating her greasy nachos, 
Deirdre wondered about it all again. Was she leaving Billy? 
Over a T-Bone, half a T-bone? Was that transcendent 
morning a cruel trick of tender touch, light, and wind? Or was 
it evidence of something more, as Billy had instantly 
concluded? 

Teddy still was not overly concerned about the drift in her 
longtime friend’s marriage. She had a way of putting a point 
on things. “I don’t think we need to talk about any of it 
anymore, baby,” she’d told Deirdre. “This ain’t about steak. 
You're going through something yourself, and I don’t think 
Billy or me can help you with it. It’s on you, Doc, and I don't 
know a more capable lady.” 

Deirdre surprised herself by drinking the second Margarita 
so quickly that she gave herself a headache, twice. She paid the 
bill and went to her car, finding it hard to adapt to the sudden 
sunlight. A few minutes later, she felt the effects of the 
margaritas as she drove along County 192, the narrow rural 
blacktop that led to the ranch. The road crossed the Deer 
River on a narrow bridge. It never seemed to fail that, if you 
met only one car on the road, the timing was such that you 
crossed paths dead center on the bridge, and, on the horizon, 
Deirdre could see a truck approaching that looked just far 
enough away to prove that maxim true again. She sped up, 
getting the old Volvo wagon shuttering with speed and shot 
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past the bridge. Then she slammed on her brakes and crept to 
the shoulder. Clearly, her timing was off, but the burst had 
made her so nervous that she had to pull off momentarily 
after the bridge and let the truck pass. Tug Warren drove by, 
nodding and watching curiously as he passed. 

By the time she pulled in the drive, Deirdre knew she was 
weaving pretty badly, but she didn’t care. She sent criss- 
crossing whorls of dust up behind her as she sped up the long 
gravel drive, rocks slapping and popping the wagon. Their 
herd of Black Angus peppered the fields on both sides of the 
drive, staring blandly. Teddy, Nick, and Billy sat on the front 
porch drinking Budweiser and seeming slightly nervous at her 
approach, despite her smile and overdone wave. Billy was 
holding some papers, which she guessed were his speech 
notes. He must have been trying out his speech on Teddy and 
Nick. 

“T need to talk to you a minute, Buster,” she said to Billy. 
“Inside.” 

“Okay,” Billy said and followed her. 

When she closed the bedroom door and wheeled on him, 
he looked more concerned about her than he did worried 
about what she might say or do, but she didn’t give him a 
chance to inquire. 

“Do me,” she said. 

Billy froze, staring in confusion until she pulled him close 
by his pockets and kissed him lustily. 

“That’s what the kiddos say these days, right?” 

“And gangsters, I think,” Billy said. 

“Nevermind, I'll do me,” she persisted. “I mean we'll do me. 
Lay down and buck up, Wild Bill, the old girl’s gonna shine 
the saddlehorn. Yippee kay ay yay.” 

Billy seemed perplexed, embarrassed, and a bit bemused, 
but mostly he seemed relieved, again. He looked momentarily 
at the door as she shoved him on the bed, but soon lost 
himself to the moment, too, throwing off his clothes. 

It was not a transcendent moment, but it was all it needed 
to be. Afterwards, they spooned on the bed on the heap of 
their strewn clothing. Billy played with her hair in the after- 
noon sunlight. 

“Tl bet you're ready to hear me practice my speech now,” 
he said. 

“Hah.” 

“Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association,” he began. She 
elbowed him in the chest, hard. 

“Tm still pissed, you know.” She tried to put an edge on her 
words, but failed. 

“Okay,” he said. 

When they emerged from the bedroom, Teddy and Nick 
were watching TV very loudly, both grinning. 

“See Nicky,’ Teddy drawled wryly. “I told you they were 
okay.” 

“Is it our turn now?” Nick joked. 

By the time the couples got to the Ramada, the tequila had 
worn off and Deirdre’s head had begun to ring. She drained 
several ice teas before the waitress had a chance to take their 
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order, which was moot at the Association dinner where 
everyone ate steak and baked potatoes. 

Deirde made little attempt to track the conversations, and 
when Isabella Garcia asked her how her afternoon had been, 
Deirdre blurted that she was going to expand her practice and 
go back to a full schedule. 

“Sounds like your afternoon was productive, then,” Isa replied. 

Then Billy gave his speech, which Deirdre found to be quite 
impressive, brief and detailed, about how the future of beef 
ranching would belong to progressive and local-minded 
ranchers and that old-time ranch tactics were now cutting edge 
“organic” techniques. He got a rousing round of applause, even 
though Deirdre knew that many of the ranchers could care less 
and mostly just wanted to eat, drink a few beers, wrestle over 
breed superiority, and talk shop about insemination. 

When Billy settled into his chair, Isabella immediately 
repeated Deirdre’s spontaneously conceived plans about 
expanding her practice and how great that was. Billy nodded 
in agreement, as if he knew what she was talking about. “It’s a 
good idea,” he said, looking at his wife. 

Deirdre knew he was waiting for her approval. “Your speech 
was terrific, Billy. Very progressive.” 


“Thanks, Deird.” The waitress strolled up and put her hand 
on Billy’s shoulder. It was Missy Hawkins who usually tended 
bar at the Elk’s Lodge in Topsville. “Shall we start with the 
ladies, Mr. President?” she asked. 

“That’s always a good idea,” Billy replied. 

Teddy ordered a T-bone, medium rare, grinning slyly. 
Deirdre was the only one at the table looking at the menu. 

“You know, Mr. President,” she said, loudly. “Cattle produc- 
tion is really not very earth friendly. I think I'll spare the earth 
for the grandchildren and go with the raspberry, walnut, 
gorgonzola salad. That sounds exquisite.” 

A quiet hum went through the room, and then there wasn’t 
even a hum, just eyes staring at Billy and bodies squirming 
with unease or disgust. “I guess your wife’s gone commie, 
Bentley,” Herb Scott jabbed. 

Billy locked his gaze on his wife’s. It was only the two of 
them there. 

“You know, that salad sounds pretty damn good. I can have 
steak any old time, but it’s hard to come by good gorgonzola. 
Make it rare, though.” 

“Holy hell,” Scott added. 

“Yippee kay ay yay, Billy laughed, quietly. 























JEAN-MARK SENS 


Medicine for Night Spots 


Noondays orbit blind planets from the corner of your eye. 
They push trajectories of meteorites, 

crash silently off your glasses’ rims 

in brightness of a facade, 

cornean blind spots 

loops of uncatchable flies 

sudden inversion of crossing black stars 

when staring at a ceiling. 


Night offers remedy for night spots 

as the cantina closes 

a last lamp reverberates hushed voices 
and dozens of canine forks and spoons 
glimmer in the slammed drawer. 


Night spots are finger tips 

dancing castanets yet seldom touching, 
except in the snap calling for a drink 
or the moist silence of closing hands. 
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Night spots never really heal 

ointments of liquors, 

poultice of curacao, bourbon, 

glint of anise and comforting vermouth 

ice hue of sloe gin and vodka 

onomatopoeic B & B that collects a thin dew over a glass— 
sugars of moon’s watermelons. 


Night spots cure the obscure, 

a bandoleon bellows deep below an empty street 

and cobbles glisten like cymbals 

the alarm clock ready to slide thousands of garbage lids 
tilting the sleeper’s eyes out of dreams 

a bottle overspilling the horizon, 

an engine revs rippling rims of stacked high plates crashing. 


Night spots a comet streaks in the brain 

blank taste of aspirin blackness of coffee can’t erase 
—like insomniacs slip out to self-invented days 
night spots sneak out of the retina 

star’s fading cynosure against a floating sea bottom. 
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Through 


He is pressing through your lips, 
entering the cave of your face. 
He spins a flirtatious poledance move 
around your glistened canine, 
turns somersaults down 
the valley row of your molars. 
You may not even know 
that he’s entered your head, 
but he has. 


He squeezes juice from the red pillow 
under your tongue, dips 
himself in your sweetwater. 
He baptizes himself in you. 
So lovingly gentle, he cups 
your red hangbag on his way 
to your throat. 
He slides down inside you. 


In your deepest core he finds you just 


a little acid. The man dissolves himself into you. 


He’s carried throughout your body, 
in your blood and toes. He’s peeking 
from the dark of each grotto’s door. 
You blow him out your nose, 

and sometimes spit little bits of him 
onto your mother’s fur coat. 
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The First Seizure 


I count our strength, 
Two and a child. 
—Robert Frost, “Storm Fear” 


You claw out of sleep as your wife screams 911. A blanket coils 
around your legs and you stumble as she runs into the hallway 

with your daughter cradled in her arms. Your daughter is twitching. 
Her open eyes move like the wings of spooked sparrows. White 
saliva bubbles over her lips and runs down her chin. You pick up 
the phone and dial and follow your wife’s strides out the front 

door of the farmhouse. Dawn has barely broken the horizon. The 
surrounding asparagus fields catch the golden light. You stand 

in the middle of a gravel road when the operator answers. Your 
wife paces along the road’s dim edge, near the drainage ditch. For 

a moment the child goes limp in her arms, limbs dangling. A 

stand of pines keeps the low sun from touching them. The operator 
is confused by the rural address but tells you an ambulance is coming. 


Your daughter makes a continual popping sound in the back of 
her throat, like the gulping of a sink drain. Your wife repeats your 
daughter’s name into her ear—Elizabeth, Elizabeth—as if trying to 
wake her from a night terror. The world is draped in the sheerest 
white linen. Your daughter’s vacant eyes look up past everything, 
past the clouds and a morning star. 


It is springtime. It is daybreak. And it is lovely save for those eyes 


and the twitching and the spit-laced esophageal sound. A siren 
drifts across the flatlands, still miles away. This is how we lose control. 
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Anadromous 
A STORY BY SHARON HASHIMOTO 


erry had seen enough black-and-white cows go by, 

smelling their stink. He’d counted fourteen trucks 

hauling huge round logs or gasoline in shiny round 
tanks. He didn’t include the open truck with stacks of caged 
chickens, their white feathers flying through the air. Ever since 
Pops had yelled in that low-note voice of his to “buckle down 
and behave,” Gerry had stopped poking Molly in the shoulder 
and blowing his surumi-breath at her. Dried cuttlefish was a 
great treat, but the smell did linger like a good fart. 

Gerry felt his stomach gurgle. There was the bitter taste of 
gas rising in the back of his throat. He burped, but quietly to 
himself. It had been at least an hour since he’d given up 
finding the alphabet on billboards, Burma Shave markers and 
road signs. It was a stupid game anyway. Mom made sure 
Gerry and Molly played by the rules: at least one other person 
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had to see your letter. The word “highway,” Mom insisted, had 
been too small to see the “g.” But of course, she let Molly 
claim the “c” from the California license plate in front of 
them. “On the billboard for Texaco gasoline!” he’d yelled into 
his mother’s ear, thumping the back of the bench seat with his 
right hand, “X! X! X!” That’s when he’d seen his father’s black 
eyebrows bunch together in the mirror, a sign that meant he 
had better settle down quick. 

What with the cow pastures outside and the surumi inside, 
Molly holding her stomach and starting to whine “When will 
we get there?” every five minutes, Gerry could tell his dad was 
getting annoyed. The back of Pop’s neck was getting redder 
and redder, the hairs of his crew cut sticking up like a porcu- 
pine. Mom kept looking at Pops, then swiveling around to tell 
Molly: “Hang on just a little bit, honey.” 
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Gerry sighed in disgust. A picnic at the Soos Creek Fish 
Hatchery wasn’t his idea of fun. Not after a boring ninety- 
minute ride in the car with nothing to do at the other end, 
and not on a Saturday! Sure, he liked chicken drumsticks, 
salted cucumber sticks and rice balls well enough—but it was 
rainy this late in September and way too cold for wading in 
the creek. Who wanted to look at a bunch of cement pools 
filled with tiny fish? But that’s what Mom had decided on, 
something “educational” and “for the children” he’d heard her 
tell Pop in between all the Japanese words he didn’t know. 
Tucking her black hair behind her ears, his mother had 
nodded several times in Gerry’s direction. 

He hadn’t figured what this car trip was about. Mom was the 
one who usually spoke Japanese in long sentences that 
bumped up and down. Gerry had heard the word, “ani.” That 
was a code word, probably some name like “elder brother.” The 
more he listened, the more Gerry thought of a lecture a church 
minister told you was for your own good, but that you didn’t 
want to hear. That morning he had watched his father grunt 
answers between mouthfuls of limp bacon and scrambled 
eggs. Pops had finally pushed his chair back from the kitchen 
table. The napkin in one hand had made a quick clean swipe 
across his mouth. “Let’s go then,” his father had announced. 

Leaning his forehead against the car window, Gerry 
watched the yellow highway stripes slide away. He leaned into 
the wide turns and rode the small rolling hills like a cowboy 
on his horse. If he were Hoss Cartwright on the Ponderosa, 
he’d toss his white ten-gallon hat into the sky just to see the 
wind catch and spin it right alongside all the bright red and 
gold leaves. There was a hint of cool air pushing past the black 
rubber molding of the window. On the other side of the 
engine hump, in her territory behind their mother, his 
younger sister groaned. Molly was clutching her stomach, face 
pale as she grew more carsick. If Molly threw up, she'd better 
keep the mess on her side. 

Molly was such a pain, good only for the big “O” of her 
mouth when she was scared, eyes closed tight like when he’d 
thrown a night crawler in her hair. But then there’d be the quick 
“Pm telling Pops!” Mom would usually scold, lecturing Gerry 
about how he was bigger and should know better. But if it got 
to Dad, Dad wouldn’t even ask “What did you do?” Pops would 
swing him around, laying a series of stinging swats against 
Gerry's oshide. There wasn’t any way Gerry could keep his face 
from burning, and sometimes it was hard to keep back the snif- 
fles. But he tried not to cry the way Pops said women do. 

In the rearview mirror, he caught glimpses of his father 
doggedly staring at the traffic in front of them. His big hands 
were fixed at the ten and two-o’clock positions on the steering 
wheel, wrestling the six-cylinder engine as he barked at the 
women-folk: “Crack me open a bottle of Coke.” There’d been 
no “please” or “thank-you.” Gerry licked his lips as he watched 
his father slug down the fizzy liquid. 


Gerry slammed the car door shut. His nose prickled and he 
sneezed at the sharp smell of fir trees. The brisk air felt good 
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after the long ride. From the other side of the old green Ford, 
Mom waved his jacket like a flag. “Zip up,” she told him. “It’s 
cold.” But she didn’t stop him from running circles, arms 
extended like an airplane, around the low cement pools where 
water flowed from a six-inch pipe. At the last minute, he 
pulled up short and stuck one PF Flyer sneaker over the water. 
But Mom wasn’t watching; she was too busy helping Molly 
out of the car. Teetering back and forth, balanced on his one 
leg, that’s when he caught sight of the ripples, the flash of a 
fin beneath the surface. 

Gerry put his foot back down on the scuffed-up path, 
stooping for a closer glimpse at the pool. It was kind of like 
looking down into a deep hole. At first, he’d thought about 
rolling up his jacket sleeve and dipping his hand in to see 
how far down the bottom went. He’d seen a few angel fish 
and carp that swam in tanks at the Bush Garden restaurant, 
lazily drifting to the top to pucker their lips and suck in 
dried-up pellets. But this water, Gerry suddenly realized, was 
dark with thousands of tiny bodies. Gerry lurched back. So 
many of them swirling around made him feel creepy. Like the 
way his arm and leg muscles twitched in the middle of the 
night. 

Wiping his fingers against the chest of the corduroy jacket, 
Gerry turned to look back at the car. Mom and Molly were 
talking to a ranger in hip boots and a yellow slicker. The 
ranger shifted the pole of the huge net he was carrying to 
rest on the ground and pointed to the creek and its muddy 
banks. Where was Pops? Gerry wondered. He headed 
towards a strand of trees losing their leaves and scattering 
the ground with bits of broken branches, his toes mashing 
the rounded ends of his tennis shoes as he scrambled down. 
There was the faintest whiff of smoke in the damp air. 
Smoke and something rank, something falling apart. Gerry 
followed the smell as it grew stronger down to the water’s 
edge. Foot raised and resting on a flattened rock, there stood 
his dad, hand shading his eyes as he looked up towards the 
current where white water foamed in little pockets. Every 
now and then, the cigarette would rise to his father’s mouth, 
then drop to his side. Gerry skittered to a stop three feet 
behind him. 

Pops didn’t turn to throw an arm around Gerry’s shoulders 
the way a TV father might—My Three Sons or Leave It to 
Beaver. Pops just stood by himself, the back of the navy pea 
coat like the blackboards Gerry stared at all day in school. 
White clouds of cigarette smoke kept rising then blowing 
away. In the space between the puffs, the dead smell grew even 
more pungent. Finally, Pops tossed the butt on the ground, 
lifting his foot from the rock to grind the embers. “There,” he 
said, pointing to the tall cattails and lily pads that skirted the 
other side of the creek. “And there.” 

At first, Gerry wondered who his father was talking to. But 
then he saw the salmon bodies. Beached along the watermark 
and tangled in dried sea grass, the carcasses were almost the 
color of the mud bank. “Watch your feet,” Pops said, stepping 
aside from the small lump in front of him. Flies rose from the 
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hollowed out eyes of a half-eaten skull, the mottled flesh 
caving in where tiny white maggots were crawling. Gerry 
covered his nose and mouth with one hand. His fingers 
warmed his cheeks while he stared. Pops grabbed his elbow, 
guiding him back to the gravel road. “We're here because of 
you,” his father said. 

The words felt sharp in the autumn 
air and Gerry winced a little. He 
frowned, thinking back to the white 
envelope he’d brought home for his 
parents to sign. Eight other kids in class 
had gotten one, none of them the type 
to raise their hands and answer ques- 
tions. Even Rudy—an Italian kid who 
penciled swear words on his desk top then used his spit and 
shirt sleeve to wipe them off. Gerry hunched his shoulders 
and dragged his feet as his father herded him towards Mom 
and Molly standing in front of a low whitewashed building. 
“You're doing a five-page, extra-credit report for Monday. No 
goof-offs in this family.” 

Gerry almost started to say he wasn’t the only one, but he 
closed his mouth, pressing his lips tightly together before 
any words came out. He wanted to ask how Molly got away 
with plenty of stuff like not making her bed because Mom 
covered up for her, saying she was little. And what about the 
time Gerry had seen his own father dumping lawn clippings 
in the vacant lot half a block down instead of bagging it up 
for the garbage man? A five-page report would take all of 
Sunday. It was hard, but he kept his head down, staring at 
the boot treads in the mud. Gerry knew if he said anything 
at all, Pops would call it “back talk” and “losing respect for 
his elders.” 

Gerry ground his jaw harder. Pops didn’t understand what 
it was like to be picked on by Mrs. Jacobs, his fifth-grade 
teacher. Even though she was young and pretty, wearing 
straight skirts and pearl necklaces that hugged her collarbone, 
Gerry had seen Mrs. Jacobs’ special head nod only at the ones 
who sat up straight and spoke crisply, raising their hands 
politely in class. How could he explain that his teacher didn’t 
like the colored kids he played dodge ball with, the guys who 
slammed the ball at the snotty white girls like Denise 
Shoemaker to make sure she got out of the game as quickly as 
possible? 

At the end of the path, Mom stepped up to Gerry, 
spreading several pamphlets in her hands like a fan: “Look 
what I got you.” Gerry could read Washington Department of 
Fish and Wildlife in bold print on each one of them. Then she 
was struggling to put the wad in her purse while Molly 
clicked a Bic pen open and closed, faster and faster like a mad 
cricket. Molly looked at Gerry and gave him a wide-toothed 
smile. 

Automatically, Gerry’s fingers clenched into a fist inside his 
coat pocket. He wrinkled his nose at her, promising all sorts 
of revenge. The things he could do when their parents weren't 
around. 


were full. 
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Everything he touched 
felt slimy and wet. All 
six containment tanks 


“Enough,” Pops said, opening and holding his palm out. Molly 
slowly handed the pen over. Holding it between his thumb and 
forefinger, Pops told Gerry: “Youre going to need this.” 


Despite the thin clouds and light sprinkle, the sun’s bright 
glare shone through the open door. To Gerry, the low ceiling 
and air conditioning didn’t make 
being inside feel any drier. The fluo- 
rescent lights were kept dim. In fact, 
the big room felt chillier, surrounded 
by all the cement. Everything he 
touched felt slimy and wet. All six 
containment tanks were full, and the 
building hummed with the echoes of 
pumps and splashing water. Gerry could barely make out the 
placards that identified the different pools: “smolt, fry, 
fingerlings.” It was hard to see and copy correctly, and the 
words meant nothing to him in spite of the explanations of 
the man in the yellow slicker. 

Not many people had showed. Mom chatted with a huge 
barrel-shaped man in suspenders whose wife had to hold one 
arm while he waddled with a cane. Their license plate said 
they had come all the way from Idaho. When Gerry looked 
around, there weren’t any other kids besides him and Molly. 
They were the only family. There was something, too, that 
made them stand out—Mom?’s voice seemed to echo when she 
shouted out “abuna?” to keep him and Molly from leaning too 
close to the churning pumps. Pops looked skinny, his slicked- 
back, black hair so different from the few bearded guys 
wearing checkered flannel shirts. 

Everyone had to yell to be heard above the noise. His father 
didn’t even try while Mom kept bending down to repeat stuff 
to Molly: “The girl salmon are called hens. Bucks are the 
boys.” Every now and then, Mom would ask Gerry, “Did you 
write that down?” 

“A-NAD-ro-mous,” Gerry repeated as the ranger guided 
him through the pronunciation until he got it right. But then 
he had to struggle to pay attention. Hoss Cartwright wouldn't 
care that Pacific salmon were born in a fresh water stream, not 
there in the middle of Carson City. So what if these particular 
fish migrated into the ocean to live in salt water. Whenever he 
could, Gerry nodded to fill up a pause and hurry the ranger 
through his talk. 

Pops just shifted from foot to foot, looking like he wanted to 
be back in the car even though the forest ranger guy was trying 
to make all the science stuff sound important. Gerry frowned. It 
was too bad that the salmon had to fight their way back to 
where they were born just to lay some eggs, but that didn’t make 
him feel bad about eating a thick slice that had been barbecued 
on the grill. He liked his with extra butter crusting the skin. 
Licking at his cracked lips, Gerry held his paper and Bic pen 
over his rumbling middle and wondered when Mom would 
spread their lunch out on a picnic table so they could eat. 

Molly started pulling on Mom’s pocket but their mother 
kept shushing her, the sound making the roaring water seem 
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even louder and more endless. At that moment, everything 
seemed to be Molly’s fault—his teacher, the report, this stupid 
hatchery outing. “When are we gonna see the ba-bies?” Molly 
whined. Gerry sighed, wishing Hop Sing, the Cantonese cook 
from Bonanza, would appear with his little chop-chop hatchet 
and slice his little sister into tiny strips of sukiyaki meat. 

The forest ranger grimaced slightly, putting a hand against 
his lower back where the top of his waders must have been 
rubbing, as if he were preparing himself for even more 
shouting. Then he pointed to a small open room. “We keep 
the fertilized eggs at a special temperature over there. When 
they’re ready, we transfer them into these ponds for the next 
stage of their development.” Glancing at his watch, then at 
Molly, he added: “We’re going to start the harvesting soon.” 

Pushing her bangs out of her eyes, Molly asked: “Can I see? 
Can I see?” Rising up and down on her toes, she chanted, 
“Please, please, please, please, Mommy?” 

Gerry pretended to stare at his pamphlet and the way his 
crooked handwriting slanted uphill, imagining Hop Sing 
grabbing Molly by the neck. 

He felt a heavy hand on his shoulder. Had his father caught 
him goofing off? Pops bent down to speak into his ear: “Go 
take your sister. Later, you can meet us by the river.” Gerry 
could smell the cigarette smoke on Pop’s breath. 

Molly’s sweaty sausage fingers waved at him. Who knew what 
she’d been picking up and playing with—muddy sticks and 
even sidewalk gum. Wind and rain had flattened her hair down 
against one side of her cheek, making a kind of curl. He folded 
his notes and pen, shoving them into his back pocket. He 
cupped his left palm lightly over her knuckles, letting her sing 
and skip, but only until they were in the next room, and he was 
certain his parents were out of sight. Then he made a big show 
of dropping her hand, wiping his own clean on his jacket. 

Nothing Gerry did seemed to matter, not his yelling at her to 
stop making such a racket or threatening to leave her behind. 
Molly kept singing “One fish, two fish, red fish, blue fish” as 
she bounced beside a walled basin, her tiny hands grabbing the 
edge, hopping up and down. His little sister’s head barely came 
up to his shoulder. “Ger-ry, I want to see!” she demanded. 

Molly flinched when he snapped: “You're such a goddamn 
bother.” He didn’t think his voice would sound so rough, sort 
of like Pops when Mom made a list of too many things that 
needed fixing. Maybe it was because this room was quieter, 
the humid air sharp with the smell of chemicals—he thought 
of a mad scientist’s laboratory with a small pump bubbling at 
one end. On the surface, the tank’s water lay dark and flat. 
There were trays set up as a flow-through system. He stood 
back, watching the water entering the top and percolating to 
the lower levels. 

Gerry had to strain his eyes; everything looked so fuzzy. It 
took some getting used to, but just beneath the surface he 
could make out layers of tiny spheres. Most were a semi-trans- 
parent pink orange color, kind of like the flip charts of the 
digestive system he studied in science. Come to think of it, 
he’d never thought of muscles as being stretchy reds. Or the 
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heart as being a tough blue, although the veins in his wrists 
were a kind of green. He remembered that the dead eggs were 
white—how had that guy explained it—like frying an egg and 
seeing the clear part turn white. But it was the waves over the 
eggs that his eyes had to get used to. 

“Come here,’ Gerry grumbled, slamming a hand against the 
tank when Molly backed away. “You wanna see or not?” His 
sister took an uncertain step closer. He could tell that she was 
afraid he might hit her, but she really wanted to look. He felt 
bad; she was just a stupid little kid. “I’m not going to hurt 
you,” he said, hauling his sister up by the waist so she could 
lean against the edge. “You wanted babies. Get your looks in.” 
He waited while she squirmed higher in his arms. 

“There’s nothing there.” Molly’s voice sounded flat. He 
could smell the talcum on the back of her neck. 

Gerry hefted her a little higher. “You gotta stare at one spot. 
Where the light’s shining.” 

“Oh! There’s bubbly things. Lots and lots. With something 
inside.” Molly was quiet in his arms for a long moment. And 
then she started struggling, her weight sliding and rucking her 
pants up her legs. “Down! I want down!” she hissed in his ear. 

Gerry tightened his grip, tilting backwards and struggling to 
keep his balance. “What’s the matter?” he yelled. He was trying 
hard not to drop her. But all he heard was her high voice 
screeching something about “squirmy things” and “eyes.” “You 
dummy,” he panted, managing to set Molly’s feet on the 
ground, shifting his hold to her wrists. “Those are your 
stinking babies. That’s how they get started inside their moms.” 

Molly was pushing him backwards to get away, but he 
wouldn't let go. Pops would wallop him for sure if she got 
loose and started running around. Her breath was starting to 
hiccup in her throat. “They’re all... squished up ... and ug- 
ly.” Gerry felt his face grow hot as her words grew higher- 
pitched: “They’re not... cute... at all” 

Gerry shook her wrists with short jerks until he saw that 
her head was bouncing back and forth on her shoulders. 
Finally, she stopped blinking. “You're such a dummy. What do 
you think you looked like.” 

Gerry let her go. Molly pulled her hands up, fingers 
covering her face. She could have been a turtle, shrinking back 
inside her coat. “Mommy,” she finally muttered. He watched 
his little sister’s red jacket disappear into the brighter daylight 
of the open door, wondering if she would tell. 

Gerry took a final look at the incubating eggs, shaking off a 
sudden chill. His mother had been ironing, elbows almost 
resting on her huge belly, spraying Pop’s shirts with water 
when she had moaned. She had steadied herself with one 
hand on the back of the sofa. Then there had been the smell, 
the sound of liquid striking the carpet, and his surprise that 
Mom would pee in the living room. 


Three men in yellow slickers were standing in the river. Gerry 
could see the black ropes of the net in their gloved hands. He 
had to shade his eyes against the sun reflecting off the 
whitened water, the fish all thrashing fins and silver tails. 
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Mom rushed toward him, carrying Molly and murmuring 
“kawaiso,” one hand on the crown of his sister’s head, the little 
girl’s face buried into his mother’s shoulder. Gerry was certain 
he was in for a real talking to, the big ping-pong paddle, and 
no after school-stuff for a week. He wondered if he should 
hang his head, and try to “yes, ma’am” his way out of what- 
ever Molly had told her. But Mom didn’t even pause in her 
hurry towards the parking lot, keeping her own head bowed 
down. Gerry wondered what it was she didn’t want to see. 

The air was cool, but his skin felt moist—probably from 
being around the warm incubators. His shin tingled from the 
spot where Molly had kicked him in her hurry to get down. 
Rubbing the lump through his jeans, he knew there'd be a big 
purple spot by bath time for sure. If it was really bad, the 
center of the bruise would turn hard and yellow. 

Pops was talking to a flannel-shirted man whose finger 
pointed out the three steps of the fish ladder. As he drew 
closer, Gerry heard the man say: “Me and those other two guys 
stay on shore. We weigh and measure, collect other data that 
will go to different research projects.” Their voices felt far away. 

The sun was shining through the fir tops directly into his 
eyes, and the glare made his temples ache. Squinting made his 
headache throb even more. Shading his eyes with a hand, 
Gerry unbuttoned his jacket collar. He drew a deep breath, 
then skirted the river’s bank, scanning the waves. This was a 
stupid project. He wanted to go home and watch TV. 

Gerry heard the squish as the flat of his hand rubbed at his 
closed eyes, his fingertips sliding over and around the 
eyeballs. A lot of voices began to shout. When he could see 
past the sunshine on the water, he took a sharp breath. So 
many salmon struggled—almost as if all the water had been 
drained and a sea of scales had been pulled up. When he 
looked closer, the fish didn’t look so healthy. There were 
hooked jaws and large humps. He remembered the ranger 
explaining, when returning salmon entered fresh water, they 
didn’t eat. Their muscles softened, and they would die soon 
after spawning. 

Gerry winced, wanting to turn away as the first ranger reached 
out with a hook ona stick to lift a fish up by its gills like a trophy. 
The salmon was a big one. Sunlight reflected off the mottled 
sides as the tail flapped in the air. Gerry felt his tongue grow thick 
against his teeth as a knife flashed against the salmon’s back, and 
blood reddened its sides. “Hen,” the ranger shouted and tossed 
the body to the man Gerry’s father had been speaking to. 

The next man forced his gloved fingers into the long slit of 
the hen’s belly, cracking the bones apart to get to the membrane 
sack filled with eggs. There were dark red organs, gills and guts 
floating in a soupy, watery blood. Under his breath, Gerry 
chanted, “Fish don’t feel. Fish don’t feel.” But the knot in his 
stomach wouldn't go away. After tearing the sack open, the eggs 
slipped and poured against the sides of a tall bucket. 

Like the alleys and cat’s eyes scattering when he played marbles 
for keep, so many things were happening. Everywhere Gerry 
looked; men were splashing in the river, pulling the nets tighter. 
The rangers yelled, “Stay behind the rope,” as he stumbled closer. 
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A firm grip on his elbow steered him to a spot beside a maple 
tree, and Pops was beside him. The yellow slickers seemed to 
float. Sweat beaded on his neck and Gerry couldn’t decide if he 
was too hot or cold. A sour taste in his mouth couldn’t be swal- 
lowed down. He needed to steady himself, to lock his knees and 
keep from falling. And there were the thousands of eggs all those 
hands kept pouring, orange against the white plastic, spilling and 
piling up. So many round bubbles that wouldn't pop. 

Shoving his hands into his pockets, he was glad his jacket 
was bulky. He didn’t want Pops to see him struggle to keep 
from throwing up, pressing his palms against his stomach. All 
he wanted was to turn away from the river, the glare, the 
blood. Standing in the shade, his father was nodding his 
head—maybe counting the discarded bodies as they were 
flung into a pile. 

By now all of the working rangers had waders and gloves 
that were wet and dark, a sharp sweat and salt smell sliding off 
their gear. Straightening up, one of them motioned to Gerry 
and his father. “Wanna see?” he asked. 

Gerry wiped his hands on his pants, then looked up to meet 
Pops’ stare, the head nod that meant we're here because of you. 
He knew he should look even though he didn’t want to. 
Forcing himself to take a step forward, Gerry hoped for only a 
quick peek. He hiccupped, spit rising higher in his throat. 
Mushed together, everything looked like a gooey tapioca. 

“Kazunoko,” Pops said to Gerry. “Like herring roe,” he 
shouted louder, lips almost curving at the edges into a smile. 
“We eat those at New Year’s.” 

The ranger held a dead buck and began squeezing its 
stomach to make a stream of white pour on top of the eggs. 
“This is the sperm—the milt. When we add water, fertilization 
occurs. Really something, isn’t it? I mean, think of all these 
hundreds of fish from just two salmon.” 

“Yeah,” Gerry managed to mumble, wanting to do anything 
but stare at the eggs. His hand had found the Bic. Slowly he 
lifted the pen to hold between his teeth while he dug around 
for his notes. A band tightened inside him. 

“Tt only takes a minute,” the ranger continued. Then the 
gloved hands were grabbing a jug, and Gerry’s nose was filling 
with the mixed smells of iodine and Mr. Clean. He barely 
caught the words “eggs soak” and “disinfectant” because his 
stomach was letting go. He was down on all fours so close to 
his father’s black shoes, vomit burning his throat and nostrils. 
All he could picture was Pops biting into a nori-wrapped rice 
ball, bits of orange fish eggs still glistening with their mother’s 
insides stuck between his teeth. 

Someone’s hands were on his back—rubbing and steadying 
him through the heaves. He could feel the sun, the cool dirt 
under his hands. Pops’ big handkerchief wiped his face. Gerry 
kept his eyes closed; he didn’t want to see the mess he had 
made, the pulled-down bottom lip on Pop’s face. He didn’t 
want to think about being a girl or a boy. He could picture 
liquids like the dull yellow that came out when he peed. Things 
in the dark were safer. But shiny pink skin had always been 
beneath the scabs on his elbows and knees. 0 . 
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Perspective 


« 


“... and make it move and live...” 


I’m staring at pictures of the walls 
at Pompeii’s Villa dei 
Misteri which, it says, are rubble core 
sandwiched between plaster so 
they breathe, and the earthen 
pigments breathe too with Dionysus and 
animals and panpipes, the young 
woman in a swirling 
cape, a ritual flogging underpinning 
the trance of transition, and my mind 
slips to Coleridge also 
on my desk, his school floggings and 
humiliations, hedged by terrors 
at his fate of copy- 
clerk or conscripted sailor, my fate too 
if my father had had his way, 
hence the need to succeed 
by any means at all, drugs, plagiarism, 
vision or trance, to battle dejection 
and balance himself, train 
the eye to see what isn’t there, the way 
Bernini at the Vatican 
was given two small 
mean stanzas and told to make one grand gallery, 
and so he cheated with stone tapestries, 
heavy and brocaded 
lifted by stone cherubs, and on the royal 
staircase gave the impression of slow 
majesty by long 
steep stairs, bringing pillars in with false 
perspective. This was the same Bernini 
who at age fifteen 
while sculpting St. Lawrence had put his own leg into 
the fire to observe the expression of true agony. 
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Cleaning House 


Pulling the house down piece by piece, 

we see each other at our worst 

before we’ve even had our first date, 

my face itching with black insulation, 
yours covered with white dust of sheetrock. 


We scrape off paint and paper, buff out 
spots, old glue, unexplained 

stains, remove tacky paneling 

revealing forgotten charm, original 
beadboard, hardwoods, solid ceilings. 


We're woefully unprepared, untrained, 
undertooled, cutting off pipes 

with hacksaws, filling holes with toothpicks, 
brillo pads, good wood pulled 


up from where it wouldn’t be seen. 


An odd sort of courting really, 
hammers and nails instead of flowers, 
microwaved Hot Pockets for meals, 
red wine in paper cups, all glasses 
still mysteriously packed away. 


Ripping out rotted casements of windows, 
hollow doors, seven layers of floor, 

we sweat together, swear together, 

bend in unison towards the necessary 
destruction that always precedes renewal. 
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Measuring Myself 


One Stanley 

FATMAX tape measure 

30’ 

with BladeArmor® (model 33-730) 
tells me blazing yellow tales: ** 


from eye to 

nose-bridge, 

fulcrum of ocular rivalry, 
Iam 7/8” (give or take) 


ear to brain 
cannot be more 
than 1” and yet 
I over estimate 


and then, the distance from 
brain-stem 

to mouth 

(more or less): 

4” 


heart 

to mind 

measured on the plumb 

WAZ 

(yet heart to mouth, only 9”—to sleeve, 2 feet) 


the feet: 
walkers—where me meets Earth 
by malay les 


ground to heart, ground to mind, respectively 


foot to mouth is 0” 
one, WO 
leg fully extended 


hand to mouth is 36” 

or 0” 

when I can amount to 
these things 

within all that is 6’6”. 


** All dimensions are estimated, to be 
verified in the field, and are not the 
responsibility of the Architect. 
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A Postcolonial Irony 


Leah and I were poring over our postcolonial texts 
on a Monday night, immersed in bell hooks and 
Fanon, reconciling terminologies like “imperialism” 
and “white privilege” and “supremacy,” when the 
coffee shop door whisked open like an impatient 
yawn, the brisk air of winter filling into the shop, 
and a rez woman, clad in an oversized T-shirt and 
flip-flops, face besieged by years of nicotine and 
drink, a face intimately acquainted with hunger, 
with heartache, a face that has taken the fists of a 
man whose soul is filled with the cobwebs and dusty 
clouds of a postcolonial legacy. 


She poised at the entrance tentatively as if thinking 
she couldn’t ever belong within such a structure; 
taking in the view of mostly white people, their noses 
inside books, their faces illuminated by laptop 
computers, literate and privileged people, who know 
true leisure, and who know entitlement, people who 
take for granted the comforts of their class. 


The woman looked immediately in our direction, a 
cavalier posture masking her discomfort, her fear, 
and asked, “Are there any bars around here?” 
Without missing a beat, because we’re brought up 
to be helpful and courteous, we pointed her in the 
direction of The Alley, The Garden, and she cradled 
her bare elbows against the frigid air, waiting with 
resigned patience, while we courteously and with 
nice white girl smiles, plotted her course towards 
destruction, reinforcing the instruction of her ruin. 


It happened so quickly, I didn’t even think to call her 
Sister, to invite her in from the cold and offer her a 
cup of coffee instead. 


Pm colonized. One of the civilized ones. Born and 
raised in the suburbs, half white, easy means towards 
an education. I am not still resisting or protesting the 
whites with the bottle. I have progressed into the 
twenty-first century. Now I am one of the ones 
contributing towards the world’s devastation. 


The rez woman, small and quick, thanked us and 
returned to the dark street, her next destination, 
something warm to slide down her throat, to set a 
fire inside her belly, to nurse the warrior wounds, a 
bottle to make her forget. 
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Preacher 


: A STORY BY THOMAS FOX AVERILL 





nce he crossed the Red River into Arkansas Territory, 

Robert Johnson felt safer. He had survived one 

terrible danger, the bounty hunter MacDonald, who 
had tracked him from Tennessee to Mexico as he fled the false 
accusation of murder. Johnson carried the paper, dated April 
1825, declaring him Wanted, Dead or Alive. He’d found it in 
the dead bounty hunter’s vest. He faced more danger in 
Tennessee, where he would fling the wanted poster before his 
accusers, declare his innocence, and wrest his sweetheart, Jo 
Benson, from her outlaw brothers and her pa. He would do 
whatever he had to do to clear his name, leave Pleasant View, 
Tennessee, with Jo by his side, and start a new life. 

In spite of the miles to go, and his need to hurtle himself 
toward home, Johnson followed each creek he crossed as it 
meandered through the territory. He and Jo would need a 
place to settle, and Arkansas was newly opening. The tempo- 
rary repose of safety was balm as he rode through piney 
woods, peered out over bluffs above rivers, crossed expanses of 
prairie, found ragged settlements mottling the sky with smoke. 
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He talked to few people, but when a traveling preacher 
began to follow along, Johnson attempted to find out what 
the man knew about Arkansas. The preacher seemed bent on 
saving Johnson’s soul. When the preacher would ask, “Do 
you believe in our Lord?” or something like it, Johnson 
would say, “I believe you must know where the finest people 
are settling around here,” and if Johnson asked, “Have you 
seen people with horses?” the preacher might say, “We are all 
beasts, carrying the burden of our lost souls from place to 
place.” 

He soon tired of this man who likely carried more sweat in 
his clothes and grease in his hair than he did belief in his 
heart. Johnson kneed his horse for distance, but the preacher 
clopped behind him on what Johnson had misjudged to be a 
dauncy mare. They stopped at a thin creek, with sweet water, 
and their horses drank, as did they. “Fine horse,” said the 
preacher. “Runs well.” He dipped his dirty hat in the stream 
and put it on, water cascading down his round face, his chest. 
“Yet another baptism.” He grinned, one front tooth black. 
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“But just what else would you expect from a preacher by the 
name of John. John Macy. Yours?” He held out his hand. 

“Robert Jenkins,” said Johnson. He did not take the offered 
hand, filthy and wet. 

“This here horse, Magi, is part of a conversion,” the 
preacher said. “The gift of a sinner brought to belief. Another 
stray lamb, now in the fold.” 

“You came out ahead in that conver- 
sion, no doubt,” said Johnson. 

“Do not underestimate the value of 
that soul,” said Macy. “But gracious, how 
Magi can ride. Though not to the pace 
of your horse, I would guess.” 

“The Stud,” said Johnson. “A 
Tennessee Stud.” 

“So youre headed to Tennessee?” asked Macy. 

“I must not stray much longer,” said Johnson. He pulled 
himself into the saddle. 

“You've strayed, have you?” asked the preacher. “But of 
course you have.” He mounted Magi. “I’m headed your direc- 
tion, as you can see,” he said. 

“Ever since we met, admitted Johnson. 

“To lead we must follow,” said the preacher. 

“T don’t see followers,” said Johnson, lifting his arm in a 
circle to include the trees that lined the creek, the grass on the 
hillock, the sky, just beginning to scud with clouds. 

“You've raced that horse, Pll wager. And in a horse race, you 
want nothing but followers. Same with the good Lord. You 
might not see them behind you, but that might just be your 
victory. They go elsewhere, to lead the sanctified life, to bring 
more followers into the fold, perhaps into glory. All of those 
behind you might stand for your victory, and yet you will not 
see them as you end the race.” 

“T’ve had my sight on one end for some time.” Johnson 
turned his horse toward a shallow in the creek, pushed him 
up the opposite bank. There, he turned in the saddle. 

John Macy was close behind, whipping Magi with a small 
quirt. “You wouldn’t want a race, would you?” called the 
preacher. “You have any stake but the Tennessee horse you ride?” 

Johnson stopped where the stand of trees gave way to grass. 
At the top of a far hill a lone elm stood. “The Stud is my 
riches, of course. But my future is my real riches. And that’s 
where I’m headed.” 

The preacher stuck out his tongue, licked his lips, smiled. 
“You're right, young man. Our riches are our deeds, in all 
we give to others. On the other hand, I usually find a bit 
of gold when I rummage in my bag here.” He raised his 
eyebrows. 

“Gold?” asked Johnson. “You've been busy with the collec- 
tion plate?” 

“T give more than I take,” said Macy. He brought out two 
gold coins. “Up to yonder tree, around it and back,” he said. 
“Leave the money here. First one back collects it.” 

Johnson took two coins from the small sack he carried. He 
secured his gear, tossed the coins onto the ground, sat tall in 


who dies.” 
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“When | bring my 
hand down, let’s 
both pull the trigger. 
See who lives and 


the saddle, patted his horse’s neck. “’m ready when you say 
the word, Johnson said. 

“And the word was with gold,” said John Macy. “And the 
word is Go!” He smacked Magi and the horse bolted up the hill. 

Johnson kicked The Stud’s flanks and the horse bore down, 
following Magi. For a brief time he gained on her, then not, 
and she was four lengths ahead and not 
slowing her pace. The Western land- 
scape, as Johnson had discovered, always 
lied about distance, and though they 
threw themselves toward it, the tree 
seemed to recede from them. When the 
preacher finally reached it, the wide elm 
dwarfed horse and rider in their turning. 
But when he came around to start his 
descent toward the gold, John Macy was flogging Magi like a 
sinner in a public square. He raised his fist. 

The Stud was tired. His ordeal, like Johnson’s, had been 
long and hard. Neither had eaten nor slept, drunk nor rested 
well for so many days they'd lost count. This small race 
seemed nothing to the long race home to Tennessee. He did 
not want to follow the man back to the money. He rode to the 
huge elm that had no doubt stood above the green valley with 
its gradual hills since long before the Testaments had been 
brought to this God-fearing country by those fleeing its 
misuse in England. Though The Stud wanted to turn, Johnson 
urged him down the opposite hill, toward a distant spot where 
he could choose to move between one of three rises, where, if 
he hurried, he would be well-hidden by the time John Macy 
pursued him. Let the preacher have the collection. 

Down they ran. No rider followed them. In losing, he had 
won, though he did not let his horse slow down. They finally 
reached the juncture of hills, and chose a path among trees, 
where a small creek eventually joined the one they’d just run 
from. One hill, then another, then they could rest against a bluff. 

So they did, as night fell around them. No food, for 
Johnson could not chance a shot, nor the lighting of a fire. 
They drank. Johnson leaned against a rock outcrop, rifle 
loaded and lying in his lap, his ears cocked like the rifle, until 
he drifted into sleep. 

He was awakened by a voice. “Some run from righteousness into 
sin,” John Macy said, his foot on the long barrel of Johnson’s rifle. 
Johnson removed his hands from the rifle to rub his eyes. 

“What in Hell do you want?” he asked. “More money?” 

“Tam a man of the Lord,” said the preacher. He pulled the 
rifle from Johnson’s lap. “See how you sleep the sleep of the 
guilty, weapon at the ready? I want to lead you away from 
your sins.” He turned the rifle onto Johnson. 

“There’s only one sin I want to be led from,” said Johnson. 
“Your sin. The sin of righteousness. You find righteousness, 
and you just find another sin. My father’s righteousness is all 
he has left. He lost his son, then his wife. He’s lost me. He hates 
his neighbors. All because he’s more righteous than any of us. 

“John Macy, you are no different from me, except your right- 
eousness lets you believe that your mission is sanctified and mine 
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is selfish. But you're wrong.” He pulled his pistol from where it lay 
just behind him. “The pistol is loaded,” he said. “The rifle is not.” 

“Why should I believe you?” asked the preacher. 

“Because you are a believer. Or, I could quickly make a 
believer of you.” Johnson leveled the pistol at Macy’s chest. He 
held up his other hand. “When I bring my hand down, let’s 
both pull the trigger. See who lives and who dies.” 

John Macy threw the rifle down. 

Johnson picked up the weapon and fired it into the air. He 
mounted The Stud, wondering where Macy kept his own 
firearm. Might the man wait, ride after him, threaten him, 
maybe even shoot him for his horse and his money? 

The man simply smiled. “You should think about becoming 
a preacher,” he said. “Are you off to find your girl, then?” 

“T didn’t say anything about a girl,” Johnson said. 

“No need. I have often seen how carnal love clogs a man’s 
heart. You have a good horse, but you might get him in better 
shape before you reach Tennessee.” 

“Best advice you've given me since we met,” said Johnson. 

“Thanks for what you left in the collection plate,” said John 
Macy. He mounted Magi. “I didn’t always use my tracking 
skills for good,” said the man. 

“Nor I for bad,” said Johnson. 

“Maybe we'll meet again,” said Macy. 

Johnson rode away into a morning sun just reddening the 
horizon. He shook his head. He’d said more before breakfast than 
he usually said in a week. He longed for the Mississippi River. 

A couple of evenings later, seeking shelter against a bluff 
much like the one where he’d spent the night hiding from John 
Macy, he saw someone lying down, back against a rock. A 
woman, he saw as he neared, so still and grey he knew he’d 
found death. He was surprised no creature had disturbed the 
body, which rested peacefully, head lifted to the sky. Her thin 
lips were slightly parted, her eyelids closed, her long brown hair 
down, framing a round and pleasant face. Her dress was 
disturbed, wrinkled around her waist, where Johnson saw the 
dark stain that meant blood. He gagged, nearly retched, and 
turned for distance. He did not want to have to smell her. 
Perhaps she’d died of some malady of womanhood, resting in 
this place, peaceful as it seemed. He turned to her again. The 
darkness around her throat, just above the plain collar of her 
dress, made him retch again. And turn The Stud quickly to the 
woods, toward open country. He’d find another place to shelter. 

The next evening he directed his horse toward what he hoped 
was a cooking fire. As he neared the trace of habitation, he found 
a path. A log cabin, small like the one he'd built for himself in 
Tennessee, showed itself. The rock chimney loosed an occasional 
thread of smoke, but the cooking was probably complete. 

He stopped at shouting distance. “Haloo!” he warbled. 
“Anybody to home?” 

The rifle barrel appeared before a man followed it onto a 
small porch. He was a big man, fully bearded, long hair wild 
on his head. “Who be you?” he asked. “Any news?” 

Johnson almost replied with, I’m John Macy, a preacher, 
but he was tired of being all the things he wasn’t—criminal, 
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fugitive, horse thief. “Robert Johnson’s my name. On my way 
to Tennessee, Pleasant View. My girl waits for me there.” 

“Come closer,” said the man. 

Johnson dismounted and led The Stud toward the cabin. 
The sun was nearly set, and the grey trees were turning black 
against a deep blue sky. The sudden smell of meat came like a 
fist in his gut. “How far to Tennessee?” he asked. “I am eager 
for home.” He dropped the reins and held up his hand. 

“Good reason to be an Arkansawyer,” said the man, leaning 
forward to appraise the danger that might lurk in this stranger. 

Johnson stopped twenty feet from the porch. “I’m hungry. I 
could trade you work for food, or even pay you in gold.” 

“lve learned not to trust men who have gold,” said the 
man, though he lowered the rifle. “I'd rather trade the work. I 
need a horse. You tie yours and come in.” 

Johnson did as he was told. On the porch he dipped his 
hands in a bucket and splashed water on his face. “I’ve been 
traveling a long time,” he confessed, “with a long ways yet to 
go. If desire could speed me, I'd have been home long ago.” 

“We've been waiting,” said the man. “That slows you down, 
too. Come in.” 

Johnson followed and the man motioned to a seat at the table. 
His rifle leaned against the bricks of the fireplace. A young girl 
hovered over some dishes next to the hearth. Johnson nodded in 
her direction, but she would not meet his glance. “I thank 
you,” said Johnson. He’d not had the comfort of a chair in a 
long time, and he leaned back and stretched his legs. 

The man set a plate before him. A slab of venison and some 
johnny cakes smothered in molasses. “I can cook you an egg 
or two, if youd like,” he said. “We were saving them for the 
morning.” 

Johnson shook his head. The man took the chair across 
from him. Johnson’s belly had tightened at first, then 
expanded for more. He knew he should talk, but he was 
mesmerized by food, plate, table, chair, all luxuries he’d only 
conjured. “I can’t thank you enough,” he said finally. 

“You'll thank me plenty tomorrow. We'll haul rock for half 
a day before we let you get on your way. Foundation for a 
barn. New country, and not always easy, but we like it well 
enough.” 

“Many people in these parts?” Johnson asked. 

“We're filling up. And we're filling up this little cabin, too. 
My wife, my Katherine, she took a turn, though.” He ran his 
fingers through his wild hair, but he was not a wild man. Tears 
welled in his eyes. 

“Where is she?” asked Johnson. 

“That’s why we're waiting,” said the man. “Daughter?” The 
girl climbed a ladder into a loft and disappeared behind a 
curtain. The man lowered his voice. “Woman trouble,” he said. 
“Had a cramping something awful. Worried she’d lose the 
baby. Thanks to God we got some help.” He stood up and 
paced the side of the table. “Preacher came by. As ugly on the 
outside as he was kind of heart. Knew the Bible backward and 
forward. He knew a place where a healing woman lived, 
someone who'd saved mothers and babies all her life. He took 
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Katherine in his arms a week ago, led Maggie behind so 
Katherine could ride her home soon as she was well.” 

Johnson’s heart seized his chest. He nearly choked. His food 
turned to stone in his belly. 

“We just have the one horse,” the man said. “So we wait. You 
got our hopes up for a slim bit of time, but she don’t have 
your voice, singing at us like you did.” 

Johnson nodded. “Did that preacher have a name?” he asked finally. 

“John,” said the man. “Like the Baptist. Last name of Mackey.” 

“Ugly, you said?” asked Johnson. “One front tooth dark, like it 
needs pulling?” He pushed his plate to the middle of the table. 

“Something wrong?” asked the man. 

Johnson could not bring himself to speak. The little girl’s head 
peeked through the crease of the curtain above the rafters. He 
stood and walked onto the porch, struggling for air. The man 
joined him. Together they stared at the sky. A crescent moon 
tried to enclose a star. “And your Katherine. A slight woman, 
with brown hair? Round face?” Johnson asked finally. 

“You've seen her?” the man asked eagerly. 

Johnson could not say yes, though the man wanted him to. 
But the man would not want to know what that yes would 
mean. “Just heard tell,’ said Johnson. 

“Where?” asked the man. 

“Something from a stranger who admired my horse.” 
Johnson took the bucket of water to The Stud. Then he 
climbed down the porch stairs and took the saddle off his 
horse, whose head was sunk to nearby grass. “I’m looking 
forward to a little work in the morning,” Johnson said. “T’ll lie 
down on the porch here. I thank you.” 

The man took a deep breath, sighed. “You didn’t see them, then?” 

“Not them,” said Johnson, as close to the truth as a lie could be. 

“Evening, then,” said the man. 

Johnson waited until silence told him the man and his 
daughter were settled. He saddled The Stud and rode into a 
deep night, his heart as shrouded as the moon, which had 
been overtaken by a gauze of thin cloud. Even The Stud 
seemed to know they had to retrace their steps, each so hard 
won. They could find Katherine by midday, return her to her 
family by the following evening. The man would wonder at 
Johnson’s disappearance, but that mystery, once solved, would 
be the smallest of the mysteries he’d have to comprehend. 

They could not ride fast, because of the night and their 
exhaustion, but by daybreak their plodding turned to earnest 
search. Johnson trusted The Stud to know where they'd been, 
realizing how often his mind had drifted when the horse’s 
senses were alert to their passing. The sinking of his heart told 
him when they were nearing the outcrop, the bluff where they 
would find the body. The approach was terrible. Johnson was 
unsure he could do what he knew he should do—pick up her 
body, carry her home to the grief that waited there. 

The body was gone. They stopped just where they'd stopped 
on their journey. Johnson dismounted. He neared the spot 
where she'd been propped against the rock. The earth was still 
stained with her blood. He rose quickly and ran to The Stud. 
As he mounted, a rifle shot sounded from above, the whistling 
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bullet close. He weaved his body, trying to elude the preacher’s 
bead. They headed into the woods. Another shot sounded, 
and Johnson thought to turn, to hunt the hunter, to kill the 
murderer, to recover the horse, Magi, Maggie. But he could 
not turn his sadness and disgust into violence. He flew away, 
stopping only for water from the occasional creeks. The Stud 
knew the way. Johnson practiced for what was to come. 

He arrived at nightfall, hallooing from a distance, just as he 
had the evening before. Again the rifle, the man. This time, 
“You stay right where you are. I'll kill you.” 

Johnson raised his hands into the air. “Kill me and you'll 
silence the news I have for you. Though it’s terrible news.” 

“Katherine?” asked the man. He nearly crumpled, as though 
he’d suspected all along what might have happened, kept it 
locked at the back of his mind. He began to wail. The little 
girl came out the door to stand over him. 

Johnson nudged The Stud forward. As he reached the 
porch, the man quit wailing and sat up. The girl perched in 
his lap. Johnson took off his hat. 

“Go ahead and tell what you have to tell,” the man said. 
“Kate will learn the cruel way of the world sometime.” 

Johnson sat on the porch stair, not quite facing them, not 
able to look into their eyes as he told of the preacher, the 
horse Magi, the man’s unpleasantness, the race, the encounter 
the next morning, “When I should have shot him,” Johnson 
said. Then Katherine, dead. “I went to bring her to you. The 
sad errand nearly cost me my life. May yet cost me.” At that, 
the girl flew inside. “Should you ever see the man again,” 
Johnson said, “John Macy, John Mackey, whatever he calls 
himself, shoot him dead and I'll be among the thankful.” 
Johnson fingered the coins he’d already removed from his 
saddlebags. “Do you know people nearby?” he asked. 

The man nodded, his eyes streaming with tears. 

“Td get the girl to them before I went looking for the 
preacher,” Johnson said. “You'll need a horse.” He stood and 
held out the gold, pinched between two fingers, ready to drop 
the coins in the man’s hand. But the man stared away. The 
little girl came back outside, her hand cupped for the money. 
“Td best be on my way,” Johnson said. “Remember my name. 
Robert Johnson. If I ever come back, you can consider me a 
friend. Now, you must forgive me, but my own sweetheart 
waits for me. Unless I, too, ride toward sadness.” He mounted 
The Stud and hurried away, bone sick and weary, for who was 
to say that anything might unfold as wished for in this world. 

He’d seen terrible things in Arkansas. But he’d seen horri- 
fying things everywhere. He could settle north, but he’d heard 
that Missouri was already being called Misery since that terri- 
tory had become a state. Arkansas, with its grasslands, streams 
and woods, game still teeming, seemed only tarnished in its 
promise. In Arkansas, at least the criminals were vagabonds, 
whereas in Tennessee they’d all settled down, like the Bensons. 

The thought of them made him kick The Stud toward home 
and away from the man and his daughter, from the horse thief 
who mistook murder for righteousness, who would have killed 
him for The Stud and called it a conversion. O 
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Last Call 


Not the drink of the week 

Created by some smiling mixologist in Venice 

Beach involving chocolate-flavored vodka and a name 
That would make you shudder. Nothing sweet 

As a Rusty Nail or a Ramos Fizz. And not 

The drawn-out songs on the jukebox 

That never stops 

Playing. 

No. I want something impossible 

And vital as imagination. Something 

Made of snowfall and a cold December 

Day, something as important as those remembered voices 
From the pond outside 

That distant bedroom window 

When I was six, a funnel of spiders 

Spinning through the blue haze 

Of the fallen world. 

I want to re-fold the fragile edges 

Of tissue paper over the thin balsa wood 

Struts of Spitfires, B-17s, Messerschmidts, 

The shining wings of a Zero hanging by invisible threads 
Beneath a star-shot ceiling. 

I want the leaf-strewn streets 

In Seattle, the luminous black spots 

On the backs of poisonous frogs, the howls 

From something old as the fossil 

Of a mammoth, the polished steel springs 

Of an antique music box, the collapsing faces 

Torn from the back of a scrapbook, the dressmaker’s 
Ragged leftovers. 

I want to hear the echolocations 

Of bats, remember the taste of windfall apples 

In the hills that skirt the Okanogan River, sink in the steam rising 
From the temporary heat of autumn. I want 

An umpire, his arm raised like a god’s, tracing a circle 
In the October air, as if that gesture 

Could save us. 
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Thanksgiving 


He’s thankful for SUVs 

high enough to hide under 

like the night in the parking lot 
when the cops came. 


Thankful for what memories 
he has of his father, that his 
mother believed in remaining 
strong, that his kid sister is off 
the street, that at least one of 
his brothers will come up for 
parole, and thankful that he 

is not dead—what with the 
"Hood he grew up in 

and two tours in Iraq. 


He is thankful for rap, 

for the Chicago Bulls, 

for snow on filthy sidewalks, 
and here at this table, thankful 
that ketchup is almost the color 
of cranberry sauce, that french 
fries mush in the mouth like 
stuffing, thankful that he is not 
an animal bred to be dinner 
(though there’ve been times 
he’s felt he was) and thankful 
that he is not the only one 
eating alone in Burger King 

on Thanksgiving. 
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Koht’aene Ts’akut’eh 


Koht’aene ts’akut eh, 
tsaani lii koht’aene. 


Cededliinen koht’aene yaa nitezet ef tson decen 
kae sen xaf k’e tsaa. 


Kohtaene na’idyaa ’ef yaa 


“Yidi uzadalts’et?” Cededliinen yaa, 


“Cic uunen decen.” 


Anger Management 


A man wanted to control his anger, 
so frightful even grizzly bears feared him. 


A shaman told him to insult and beat a log 
with a stick until he was exhausted. 


When the weary man returned and asked, 
“What lesson have I learned?” the shaman replied, 


“Be like the log.” 


Note: this Ahtna title, translated literally into English, is “the man who gets angry.” 


Tsa Ts’utsaede Beaver Story 


Sii idzii hwdzaxgu ts’utsaede. I want to tell you a strange but true story. 


Nuhc’ezet tsa k’on ts’aebeli “et decen You may think beavers eat only trees and wood, but 


I’ve seen them eat meat. 
I’ve seen them eat salmon. 


Sii ’aen tsa k’on c’etsen’. 
Sii aen tsa k’on fuk’ae. 
Sii taa tuk’ae gha Una’ Tsaas C’ilaen Na’. I was fishing for salmon on Clearwater Creek. 


Xonagu, dahwdetnes. 
Ghayaaf ts’en lae. 


Just then, I heard a loud noise. 
I walked along toward the noise. 


Tsa k’on dadzaasi tsi. A beaver was eating the heads of dead, spawned salmon. 


K’axonadze’ tsi! Only their heads! 


Uet’sdade’ estniige. I don’t know what it means. 


These poems are translated from the Ahtna Athabaskan language of interior Alaska, where it gets as cold as seventy degrees 
below zero in midwinter. They are from John E. Smelcer’s forthcoming volume, The Complete Ahtna Poems, which includes a 
foreword by Noam Chomsky. The son of an Alaska Native father, Smelcer learned how to speak Ahtna from every single living 
elder who spoke the language. For over three years, he was the tribally appointed executive director of the Ahtna Heritage 
Foundation where he worked with elders to produce The Ahtna Noun Dictionary as well as a number of oral history books. 
Nowadays, Smelcer is the only living tribal member who can read and write in Ahtna, one of the most endangered languages on 
the planet. These poems are among only a handful in existence, the only literature of the culture in existence. You can see 
Smelcer’s dictionary at <www.johnsmelcer.com>. 
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TIM BASCOM 


Rapture 


No one knows about that day or hour, 
not even the angels in heaven. 


Matthew 24:36 


Keys on the kitchen table. 
Eggshells on the counter. 
An empty envelope. 


The needle of the record 
player scratching the groove 
after the songs. No answer 


when I call. Only the 
shsh-tick of the phonograph 
in its console. My house 


a museum exhibit past hours: 
“Here is how they lived. 
Orange shag. Ben Franklin 


stove. Blue glass horse from 
Austria.” Only twelve, I 
am cast off, beyond repair 


—and the sky is a lid 

set down with them outside, 
me in—until I run to 

the neighbor’s yard and find 
my family gathered 

round Mr. Stahl, back from 


his trip to the Holy Land. 
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A Bag of Ears 


In the lobby of the post office in Granville, Ohio, 

I run into a student of mine who survived two tours 
in Vietnam—poisonous snakes, tigers, the pitfalls 

of treacherous tropical terrain he told me once 

that not even his worst nightmares could recreate. 
We're in line for stamps; the line is long, abominable, 
all the way out the door, and he’s forgotten his wallet. 
It’s the least I can do, buying the guy a sheet of Elvis 
Presley commemorative stamps, but he thanks me. 
Outside, a December snowfall has quieted the streets. 
It occurs to me to thank him. For his service. He says, 
“No one’s ever done that.” Folds the sheet of stamps 
and puts it in his coat. Snow dusts his shoulders as if 
gratuitous beauty is what follows mayhem and killing 
in the service of a cause. I say, “How about a beer?” 
We cross the street, dodging a UPS truck, the light 
sewing brightness on the slush and tracks. Now 

at the last swallow of his third Harp, boisterous 
college kids passing the booth, in loud groups, 

he blurts out, “A lot of us kept bags of ears.” 

My student says it like he’s said It’s Ohio 

or Isn’t it a gorgeous day, and I'll spare you 

what he says next. Oh, no, I won't. I can't. 

All of us keep looking away from Horror, 

letting young American men do such things 

as if there was nothing to be done about it. 

He says, “Not all the ears in the bag, Roy, 

were adult ears, if you know what I mean.” 

I imagine the light on the hilt of his knife. 

I don’t want to, but I do, then pay the check. 

And I change the subject to Elvis and what 

a shit he was those last years, what a mess. 

My student nods. Says, Great voice, though. 
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DAVID WAGONER 


An Overdue Thank-You Card 
for My Eighth Birthday 


My present was a hand-cranked movie projector 
and one reel of film. I made Charlie Chaplin 

run across the walls of my bedroom 

and always get away from the policeman 

who wanted to show him how to quit doing something 
he couldn't help doing. He would fall down 

and get back up and duck the billy club 

and then start running again with his derby on 
in somebody else’s shoes and baggy pants, 

but I could slow him down to a slow shuffle 

if | wanted to or speed him up to a blur 

or hold him still as a snapshot or even make him 
do everything backwards, and every time 

he got away with it. I had no movie screen, 

so he did it through the flowers on my wallpaper, 
those budding roses. Before I turned him off, 
he’d disappear again into my closet. 
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3rd Meditation: 
Waiting to Evaporate 


I’m a man tied to death. It dances 
in my fingers, sleeps in the calamity 
crouching at the back of my soul. 


It is always with me—in inventions 
well-invented, in intentions well- 
intended—and is always the only news 


that’s fit to print. What am I but 
a thing of water and waste, a sack 
of neurons and tendons sitting 


at the edge of a great silence, 
a thing waiting to evaporate 
into the confines of the universe. 


I’m the ashes and sparks of a billion 
years of bones and fire slipping 
through the cracks of infinity, 


an electron groping towards clarity, 
a display case for evolution, 
a dance composed of torches 


and breath, a chip off the old 
membrane, one of many things 
that spread their wings, then wilt. 


I’m an animated mud flat, 
what the sea does in attempts 
to wade farther and farther onto shore, 


a bit of air and carbohydrates spinning 
like a top around the sun, 
a good idea gone slightly berserk, 


a whisper moving through the ganglia 


and marrow of what the stars know 
about silence. I take the cosmos 
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seriously and carry my tiny chunk 
of light and atoms through 
the swirling winds, the shocking 


invisibility of sleep, the far reaches 
of a wordless land where stuff 
and things wade deeper and deeper 


into time. I’m a thing seized 
by surges of sap and long urges 
of light, a secret groping for balance 


in the bones. ’'d know myself 


anywhere. I’m the dance that waits 
in a green and urgent clime. 
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JASON W. SELBY 


Ode to My 
Messiah Complex 


I am a delegate for those in perdition, the first 
in a great line of the rejected, and I intend 


to serve my congregation well. Sitting in the shade 
of a Chinese elm after a shower’s end, when black 


boughs are left to drip—silver bins of grain drained 
empty with crenulated shells—their round temples 


above spruce trees that clench bundles of blue seeds 
as supplication. I meditate a moment in the shade 


to resurrect the past, re-jointed and unsteady with sinew. 
You see the enormity of my power. I have reassembled 


lawn chairs so all can sit and ruminate upon the Pleiades 
and have a place to hear the cicadas’ song foretelling 


the arrival of autumn. In the trance of their wing-beats 
I digest the blood of this sunset, the signet of the Evening 


Star above sugar maples. You are witness to my power 
and my scope. I’ve scarred myself to mark my caste. 


I cover my face in masks to speak with spirits drowned 
in the fire, passionless as stone, passionless as the spinning 


sky robed in the light of distant worlds. Open the doors 
with the drugs of thought and stillness. Spill into a cistern 


with rusted lid, overgrown with grass across the road. Without 
sight, I know it is there, because that is what my father says. 
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My Father, More or 


IN THE 1817 NAR ARCHIVES IS A REVIEW OF 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe’s From My 
Life — Fiction and Fact, and it strikes my 
fancy for two reasons: first because its 
approach to autobiography encompasses 
not just the factual but the imaginative, 
the actual and the made-up, and 
secondly because so much of both 
Goethe’s book and the reviewer’s atten- 
tion to it involve the great writer’s father. 

Fiction, it seems, is in the book to 
enhance the fact, rather than contradict 
it. In this sense Goethe’s methodology 
anticipates today’s New Journalism. 

Young Werther’s creator as Hunter S. 
Thompson? Stranger things than that 
happened in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, as they continue to 
happen today when writing about one’s 
father. 

What a conventional and yet not- 
boring man Papa Goethe must have 
been. “Of the middle respectable class, in 
the city of Frankfort,” we’re told; sounds 
like my family in Milwaukee. The father 
distrusted schools; so did mine. He also 
was wary of the arts, with a special aver- 
sion “to all poetry that did not rhyme.” 
Well, Mama and her son and daughter 
did like rhymeless poetry, and so had to 
hide their copy of Kopstock’s Messiah 
from the household’s head, lest he disap- 
prove. Problem was little Johann 
Wolfgang and his sister loved reciting the 
violent parts, one time blurting out “I 
am crushed!” so alarmingly that Papa’s 
barber, making a house call, was so star- 
tled he dumped the shaving bowl, hot 
water and all, in the old man’s lap. It 
must have been hilarious. Is the scene 
made up? Probably. But it reminds me of 
my own father and how details about 
him sound equally fabricated. 

He was five feet, ten inches tall. I am 
six four. As a young man and even as a 
new father, raising me, he was of normal 
build. Then he got fat. Very fat. Three 
heart attacks took the fat off him; and 
when he died of a fourth, at age 62, he 
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was trim and fit again. I am 66 right 
now, just about Goethe’s age when the 
NAR commentary about his new book 
was published. I’ve never been fat, but 
were I half a foot shorter I probably 
would be. 

He had two kids, too—but both sons. I 
came first, but not ’til he was 31 years 
old. Hard times in the Great Depression. 
His paternal grandparents had emigrated 
from Poland, his maternal ones from 
Germany. His father, by marrying into a 
German family, considered himself 
moving up, and changed his name from 
Klinkiewicz to Klinkowitz, intending it to 
sound Prussian but coming out Jewish. 
For all his life, my father’s most scathing 
judgment was that something was 
“Polack.” But when booking vacations 
for us at small-time Wisconsin resorts, 
he’d use the name “King” so that, as he 
feared, we wouldn't be put in with Jews. 
He never considered using “Klinkiewicz,” 
for obvious reasons. 

In 1941, two years before I was born, 
he bought a suburban housing lot to 
build on after the war. It was a great loca- 
tion, on a parkway strip that stretched 
for a mile. He paid $75 for his piece, the 
first to be sold. The developer offered 
him the entire row of park frontage in a 
prime area for one thousand dollars. My 
father had the cash, but not the will to 
spend it on more land than he felt he 
himself could occupy. In the Depression, 
he’d seen his own father, who’d made 
just such deals, lose everything—all his 
money, all his spirit. “Ill never forget 
what that did to my father,” he'd say. 
Today that thousand dollars worth of 
land is worth many, many millions. All in 
one generation. My father was thinking 
of his father and not his sons, who if he’d 
bought the land would be billionaires 
today. But it is a good thing to think of 
one’s father before making big commit- 
ments. 

He was a beer salesman, selling beer in 
Milwaukee. Pretty good job, you say, in 


Less 


the beer capital of America. Yes, if you 
worked for a Milwaukee brewery. My 
father didn’t, as all those good jobs were 
taken. He had to settle for selling Fox 
Head beer, brewed out in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. Milwaukee beer was five 
dollars a case. Fox Head was four, the 
only way my father could make a living 
bringing coals to Newcastle, selling 
yarmulkes to Syrians. (His favorite 
comedy skit was the Laurel & Hardy 
scene where the two play salesmen 
peddling Christmas trees in July.) 

Was he a good salesman? You bet! He 
was supposed to work from nine in the 
morning until five in the afternoon, but 
he was so good that he’d make all his 
calls and sell all his stock by noon. Then 
he’d come home and hide. As a little kid, 
I was instructed to inform telephone 
callers that he wasn’t home, even though 
he was sitting right there at the kitchen 
table. I was as good at the deception as 
he was at the sales. This is why I became 
a fiction writer. 

But that’s just lying you say, not 
writing texts. Oh yes it was, because I'd 
also see how he handled his office 
reports. “Date the receipt yesterday,” he'd 
tell the gas station guy, “so I can put it on 
my expense account.” One Saturday a 
new attendant not only got the date 
wrong but wrote up some two-cycle 
lubricant for our lawn mower as 
“outboard motor oil.” Next week my 
father was called on the carpet. “God 
damn it, Klinkowitz, the sales manager 
raged, “I don’t mind buying gas for your 
weekend driving, but I'll be damned if 
I’m going to cover oil for your boat!” 

He had discounts everywhere. For 
repair work at the gas station, for film 
and processing at the camera store, for 
phonographic records and equipment, 
for hardware—every place! And 20%, 
not a measly ten. When I became a 
teenaged customer, I was told to request 
the same cut, in his name. It always 
worked. Why? Buyer loyalty. Today stores 
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issue “loyalty cards” that institutionalize 
this practice, which I believe my father 
invented. 

He’d also kid around with these 
people. He’d pull into our gas station, a 
Standard Oil franchise, and tell the 
pump attendant, “Give me a nickel’s 
worth so I can make it down the street to 
Shell.” One time a new guy did just that, 
taking it seriously. It embarrassed my 
father, and he never used the line again. 
If reality intruded on his humor, that 
ruined it. His favorite television come- 
dian was Ernie Kovacs, who was so zany 
that reality could never dare intrude. 

What I learned, I learned from 
following him around, watching the 
show. Jobs Pd have to watch, too, as hed 
never let me help. For carpentry, repair, 
and building work, I was not allowed to 
swing a hammer, hold a level, or do 
anything at all; experience had proven 
that my mind, like my fingers, would 
wander elsewhere. Consequently when I 
was on my own I had to improvise, 
which made things for the old man even 
worse. One example: on a hot summer 
day my playmate and I discovered what 
seemed to be a terrible winged monster 
hovering behind the blinds in our 
home’s attached garage. It was a dragon 
fly, I should have known, but to a couple 
of seven-year-olds it seemed a demon 
incarnate. How to save the day? Well, my 
father (who'd been hassled by neighbor- 
hood dogs urinating on his shrubs) 
stocked up on a product called Dog-Off, 
a nasty yellow-powder spray you could 
heave out through a pneumatic pump. 
In the course of a morning, my friend 
and I emptied a half dozen of these 
contraptions on and around the dragon 
fly. Through all of it, the insect kept up 
its infernal buzzing, until the garage was 
so thick with yellow smoke that we could 
not see more than a few inches. We 
closed the door and left. My father’s 
words when he came home to discover 
this are unprintable. 

Through all of this I haven’t described 
my other family members, because all in 
their own ways were trials to my poor 
dad. My brother, four years younger, 
didn’t intend any mischief, but my 
friends and I always left him holding the 
bag. It started with his name, which was 
my father’s fault. An admirer of the 
Rudyard Kipling novel, he’d named this 
second son “Kim,” an odd name for an 

American boy. As he grew into toddler- 
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hood, I began telling friends (and even- 
tually him, once he could understand) 
that he was a Korean war orphan, totally 
unloved, adopted only because my folks 
needed the money paid for taking him 
in. As a sixteen-year-old, bringing new 
girlfriends home, Pd maintain this ruse, 
surprising them when the kid they met 
turned out to be a freckled red-head. 

My mother—a wonderful woman, but 
what had my father been thinking when 
he married her? True, his worst judg- 
ment against anything in the world was 
that it smacked of being “Polack,” but in 
the Irish American woman (only recently 
off the farm) he chose for a wife he 
found a culture completely beyond his 
comprehension. Any time I wanted to 
bug the hell out of him, I’d simply act 
like her—another good talent for a 
writer to practice. Even worse (from his 
point of view—from mine, better) on 
occasion her wild younger sister, my red- 
headed Aunt Sally, would live with us. 
She was a great success as a single career- 
woman, and legendary for her sense of 
entertainment. My humor is hers, 
nurtured because I could see not just its 
hilarity but its sometimes sadistic effect. 
She always drove flashy new convertibles. 
Fearing she’d nick his own sober sedan, 
my father would insist she keep it on the 
driveway outside our garage. But the 
driveway was on a slant, Aunt Sally’s late 
return from the bars on Saturday night 
would have her functioning with dimin- 
ished capability, and more than one 
Sunday morning my father would awake 
to find her hot car rolled down across 
the lawn, turf torn up and a shrub or 
two flattened, as she’d forgotten to set 
the brake. No silly stunts I pulled as a 
teenager could ever get the old man as 
mad as did Aunt Sally’s customary 
behavior. 

The poor guy, he never had a clue to 
what the nonstandard world was up to— 
his wife, Aunt Sally, or (as I began to 
develop a personality) me. When I came 
home with a pawn-shop saxophone, he 
was convinced I’d become a “hop-head” 
musician. (In truth, I earned enough 
money with the horn that he didn’t have 
to pay for the last phases of my private 
high schooling and then university 
education.) When I stayed in school 
beyond graduation to become a 
professor, he couldn’t understand why | 
didn’t want to use my Aunt’s influence 
and become a loan office manager. And 
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when I did have success as a professor, he Puzzled by the 1960’s, he barely encourages him to try the same tech- 














was dumbfounded that I didn’t want to survived them, dying in 1974, just four niques on me. He’s a full-time working 
be a Dean or department head. Some years younger than I am now—thank musician, by the way. My father was a 
guys just don’t get it. He couldn’t even God, I’ve had much better health. Even salesman so I could be a professor so my 
understand why I'd bought a Mercedes by then I'd had the chance to give him son could be a musician. Just like when 
Benz, instead of a Buick like his own. “It books I'd published, four of them— talking about angels, we’re really talking 
doesn't look like it’s expensive,” was his always as presents for Father’s Day, now about human beings, so too when we 
complaint. So I offered to replace the recall. Today I give books as they come write about our fathers, we’re really 
classic Mercedes hood ornament with a out to my son, who loves the stories I tell writing about ourselves. And there’s the 
dollar sign. He didn’t laugh. about irritating his grandfather, which fiction! 








SUSANNE KORT 


Cejas 
(Frida to Diego) 


The first self-portrait 
was for God knew who though they thought it was 
for my beau, my first, my novio: Alejandro. 


When you do at last 
begin on yourself its just as well to tell them there’s a reason— 
a Who—otherwise they'll obtrude themselves, tiptoe in 


to your room where youre silently loathing & should that seep out—I mean: Dedicate 
the result & they'll leave you alone: staved off: comprehending 
a young maiden’s heart which they envisage as 


roseaniline at worst. But mine was born fuschia, & turned to maroon 
& to whom to assign any blame; any claim I have 
to hate fate 


got its balsamic bath underneath 
that fatidic scaffold you hunkered on: my ancient frog prince, thrice 
as ugly as 1am whose face at least 


was spared: it’s true: the top of me turned beautiful 
in the nick of time: my lips, my sateen hair: my way to belay 
the below, the unspeakable Hades 


of my hips & my knees & so forth. I carry on 
adumbrating this being I’ve become—really quite often 
I stare at the mirror to ascertain 


of what one consisted: twisted 
princess of your dreams: (it seems): we deserved us: I’ve loved you 
in the only way I can: invented her again & again— 


bristling brows, olive frown, 


crowned with albahaca, yerba buena, until I became a cliche: Dofia Eyebrows: 
Delicious of me 
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Mon Oncle. Antoine (1971), Criterion — 
2008, 104 mins, $39.95 * Claude Jutra’s 
landmark coming-of-age film still res- 
onates today with its mix of nostalgia 
and sadness. Set in the harsh, bitter 
landscape of 1940s wintry Quebec, Mon 
Oncle. Antoine follows young Benoit 
(Jacques Gagnon) on a journey of self- 
discovery: he experiences sexual longing 
for fellow coworker Carmen (Lyne 
Champagne); learns that Antoine’s wife 
is having an affair with Fernand (Jutra 
himself); and confronts his own mortal- 
ity. Jutra balances sex and death, creat- 
ing a naturalistic aura, but this delicate 
film is also an allegory. Benoit and his 
fellow villagers live under the colonial 
thumb of an English-speaking asbestos 
mine owner who refuses to give the 
workers a raise. Instead, during 
Christmas season, he tosses meaningless 
trinkets from a sled. Benoit doesn’t cot- 
ton to the man’s privilege and hurls 
snowballs at his horse, sending them 
scurrying. The Duplessis-era of colonial 
rule and Catholic-church hierarchy is 
ending. As Benoit undergoes change, so 
are the French-Canadian people. One of 
Canada’s greatest films. Wistful, Elegaic. 


The Man I Love (1947), Warner Bros. 
2009, 96 mins, $26.99 + A favorite of 
Martin Scorsese’s and an influence on his 
New York, New York, this Raoul Walsh 
film has energy and style to spare. Fiery 
Ida Lupino is Petey Brown, a wandering 
muscian who comes west to visit her sis- 
ter Sally (Andrea King). There she discov- 
ers Sally being hit on by her gangster boss 
Nicky Toresca (Robert Alda). Petey extri- 
cates Sally from Nicky by making herself 
available to him. Shockingly no-nonsense, 
Petey is a desiring female calling her own 
shots. And the world she inhabits is sor- 
did, full of infidelities and trouble. Sally’s 
husband suffers from combat fatigue and 
is institutionalized; Petey’s kid brother is a 
gangster wannabe; and the man she loves 
(Bruce Bennett) is a hollowed-out jazz 
musican who has been hurt in love and 
has lost the ability to give of himself com- 
pletely. Walsh paints his film with shad- 
owy noir ambience and the ending is 
radiant: Lupino walks toward the camera, 
triumphant despite her losses. 
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Bad Girls of Film Noir, Volume One 
(1950-53), Sony 2010, 313 mins, $29.95 ° 
This collection of four “B” Noirs is a 
mixed bag. Two of a Kind and Bad for 
Each Other are less noir and more melo- 
drama. The former is a little too heavy on 
comic relief; the latter too desperate to 
make blunted social commentary. Both 
waste the talents of Lizabeth Scott, a 
grand crime dame. By contrast, The Killer 
that Stalked New York is haunting. Sheila 
Barrett (Evelyn Keyes) is a jewel smuggler 
who unwittingly spreads bubonic plague 
throughout the city. Told in documentary 
style with shadowy lighting by Joseph 
Bioc, the film has urgency and verve as 
authorities fear a mounting death toll. 
Maxwell Shane’s The Glass Wall also has 
urgency. Borrowing from the Italian 
NeoRealists and their love for on-loca- 
tion shooting, Shane tracks the harrow- 
ing story of Peter Kuban (Vittorio 
Gassman), a deportee, who jumps ship to 
find a clarinet player (Jerry Paris) who 
can vouch for him. Each scene delves into 
issues of self-definition as Kuban refuses 
to be defined by others: foreigner, liar, 
thief. “Bad-girl” Gloria Grahame is also 
on board to help. A real curio. 





Remember the Night (1940), Universal 
2009, 94 mins, $24.99 » The quintessen- 
tial Barbara Stanywck movie, this holi- 
day tale centers around a shoplifter, Lee 
Leander (Stanwyck), and the right- 
minded distant attorney John Sargent 
(Fred MacMurray) trying her case. 
When the judge postpones her trial for 
after New Year’s, Leander is placed in 
John’s charge. Together they travel to 
Indiana, and after meeting Lee’s brutal, 
unsympathetic mother, John invites Lee 
to stay with him at his family farm. 
There they fall in love as John discovers 
Lee’s tenderness. Around John’s family 
and mother (Beulah Bondi), Lee 
exhibits and receives the love she’s never 
had but always wanted. Stanwyck has 
never been more beautiful or vulnera- 
ble. The film’s moral compass, she later 
refuses John’s suggestion of an easy exit. 
Thus not only is the “bad girl” more 
moral than the hero, she refuses to be in 
his debt, seeking self-definition her way. 
Writer Preston Sturges has served up a 
holiday romance with an edge. 
Exquisite. 


High and Low (1963), Criterion 2008, 
143 mins, $39.95 * From a privileged 
mansion high on a hill to the low-status 
terrain of prostitutes wandering 

Tokyo’s demimonde, Kurosawa serves up 
a Japanese noir full of social commen- 
tary. Toshiro Mifune is Kingo Gondo a 
wealthy industrialist who believes his son 
is abducted and is thus willing to meet 
the ruthless kidnapper’s demands. But 
when Gondo discovers it wasn’t his son 
kidnapped but that of his chauffeur, he 
has second thoughts. To pay the ransom 
would destroy him. Kurosawa brilliantly 
captures Gondo’s moral dilemma in a 
series of well-choreographed long shots 
in which an agonized Mifune stands 
alone in the widescreen frame as the 
police, crowding spaces away from him, 
await Gondo’s decision. The second half 
of this race-against-time thriller morphs 
into a police procedural. As the killer, a 
medical intern, seeks to test out some 
“uncut” heroin on a prostitute, Kurosawa 
splashes sharp glints of light off the 
intern’s dark shades to echo noir’s vio- 
lent undertow. A masterpiece. 
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As we always do in the last issue of the 
year, we are proud to review books by 
three Native American poets, in honor of 
Native American Heritage Month (cele- 
brated in November in the US). We also 
offer a review of a witty poetry collection 
that lampoons President Nixon’s legacy. 


love at gunpoint by nila northSun 
(Shoshone-Chippewa), R. L. Crow, 2007, 
x+76, paper $12.00 + This book is a 
breath of fresh air to this younger baby 
Boomer, reminding me of the ’70s 
so-called “Third World” literary 
movimiento—Mei Mei Berssenbrugge, 
Victor Hernandez Cruz, Leslie Marmon 
Silko, Ishmael Reed, the Yardbird Reader 
group. These poems by nila northSun 
deal with being a contemporary Native 
American: “i want to get all indin” (yes, 
no “a” there), although “in flipping the 
pages of / my 3-ring binder [of poems] / 
i find nothing mentioning / mother 
earth or feathers or reservations.” Her 
poems are also funny, truthful, and 
tough on women’s experience: “call it 
the ‘house of comfort’ instead / of the 
battered women’s shelter . .. where so 
many bottles & / packages have names 
& initials / of women who are no longer 
here / leave a legacy of possibilities”; 
“please god / don’t let [my daughter] 
drive past reno / on down towards las 
vegas [and] become a pole dancer... 
will you do this for me[, god,] or will 
you merely slip a dollar bill in her 
g-string?”; or when “he’s gone for 2 
nights ... my white granny panties / 
shine / above my golden oak pedestal 
legs / (geez, the scotch on the rocks 
must be workin).” Ms. northSun’s love 
at gunpoint is an honest, tough book 
that cares less about literary fame and 
more about saving lives. Brava. 


Visiting Picasso by Jim Barnes (Choctaw), 
Illinois, 2007, xii+100p, cloth $50.00, 
paper $20.00 Jim Barnes’s poems in 
Visiting Picasso are simply beautiful. 
Arising from Barnes’s stays in Italy, 
Germany, and France, along with his 
translations of European verse, these 
poems evoke both classic and modern 
traditions and cultures of Europe: the 
Fisher King, Odysseus, Aphrodite, 
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Cézanne, Chaplin, and of course Picasso; 
the “old world” forms Barnes employs: 

a canzone, sonnets, a villanelle, even a 
rubaiyat. In the midst of these European 
contexts, however, arise “Choctaw ghosts 
[who] take my arm: / we want to be 
recognized / this far from home.” We are 
reminded not of Lascaux Cave art but 
rather “glyphs inside the cave [in Cavanal 
Mountain, Oklahoma] like hunters stalk- 
ing buffalo. / .. . the sickled moon, the 
masked air, / the running deer.” Don’t get 
me wrong; this is a book about Europe, 
definitely, but it’s also full of murmurs of 
Indian life and culture, attempting a 
contemporary meld of two lush and 
ancient worlds, as well as the two sides 
of Barnes’s ancestry: Choctaw and Welsh. 


Feral by Janet McAdams (Creek), Salt 
Publishing, 2007, x+86p, $15.95 paper + 
As the title of Janet McAdams’s book, 
Feral, suggests, an important centerpiece 
of the collection is the image of the 

feral child, a human who is raised by, 
communes with, animals. And indeed 
McAdams’s poems refer continually to 


famous and infamous feral children: 
Victor of Averyon (early 1800s), the Wolf 
Girls of India (early 1900s), the perhaps 
apocryphal Green (-skinned) Children 
of Woolpit (1100s) and the Swan Princes 
(and Princess) from fairy tale. The feral 
child, as a person standing between 
“civilization” and wilderness is a cognate 
of today’s Native person, trying to recon- 
cile two truths, two realities, two natures: 
“Let / your feet find the path of broken 
shells, / bits of ivory, the fingerbones of 
Sioux children.” The feral child Victor 
says, “I am not wild, I am not human. / 
My body has a language. Its scars say: 

Be afraid.” The speaker finds herself in a 
modern wilderness: “I looked down a 
fissure where the street / had cracked / 
open—into dust and red flesh”—the 
final image a synecdoche for Indian. 
Referring to Native reverence for the 
land: “The land they took us from, / the 
mothers’ milk dried up, / every womb a 
dried-up / crackle of flesh.” But you 
know, I’m oversimplifying, schematizing. 
This book is not merely a dried-up tract 
on non-Indian guilt. McAdams endows 
her complex allegories with magic and 
mystery, a sense of wonder as well as 
hope that all may yet be well. That we 
(all of us, not just Indians) may yet learn 
to live with, be with, Nature. 


Dick of the Dead by Rachel Loden, 2009, 
vill + 96p, $17.50 paper * “Today not a 
single statue of Dick Nixon // stands 
astride an American city, but there are / 
National Guardsmen at the glittering 
bridges / and Citizen Corps tipsters 
behind each tree,” writes Rachel Loden, 
an astute observation of post-9/11 
America. This is a nasty yet entertaining 
book. Dick speaks, “cool as a sphinx—/ 

I sit with my head like a Rushmore in 
space.” And of Dick: “They say your 
smegma is a delicacy in some countries.” 
As much as this book is about Nixon, 
though, it’s also about us and US (the 
country, that is). In the last poem, Dick’s 
ghost puts “them” (us) to work stitching 
a “secret flag” raised “Near... the half- 
daft and the cradle of kleptocracy. ... 
filling [Dick] up with serious pleasure.” A 
serious, strangely pleasing send up of us, 
our times, our place in the world. Alas. 
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JaMEs D. AUTIO’s writing has appeared in 
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PAST PERFECT 


Compostmodernism 


V"Quotation and Originality” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Whoever looks at the insect world, at flies, 
aphides, gnats, and innumerable parasites, 
and even at the infant mammals, must 
have remarked the extreme content they 
take in suction, which constitutes the main 
business of their life. If we go into a 
library ... we see the same function ona 
higher plane, performed with like ardor, 
with equal impatience of interruption, 
indicating the sweetness of the act.... 

We prize books, and they prize them 
most who are themselves wise. Our debt 
to tradition through reading and conver- 
sation is so massive . . . that, in a large 
sense, one would say there is no pure orig- 
inality. All minds quote . . . arts, sciences, 
religion, customs, and laws; nay, we quote 
temples and houses, tables and chairs. . . . 

If we confine ourselves to literature, ‘tis 
easy to see that the debt is immense to 
past thought. None escapes it. The origi- 
nals are not original. There is imitation, 
model, and suggestion, to the very arch- 
angels, if we knew their history. . . . Is all 
literature eavesdropping? . . . our life a cus- 
tom, and our body borrowed, like a beg- 
gar’s dinner, from a hundred charities? . . . 

And what is Originality? It is being, 
being one’s self, and reporting accurately 
what we see and are. Genius is .. . the 
capacity of receiving just impressions from 
the external world, and the power of 
co-ordinating these after the laws of 
thought. . . . If to this the sentiment of 
piety be added, if the thinker feel that the 
thought most strictly his own is not his 
own... the oldest thoughts become new 
and fertile whilst he speaks them. . . . Only 
an inventor knows how to borrow, and 
every man is or should be an inventor. . . . 
The divine gift is ever the instant life, 
which receives and uses and creates, and 
can well bury the old in the omnipotency 
with which Nature decomposes all her 
harvest for recomposition. 


From The North American Review 
April 1868, Volume 106, pp. 543-557. 


CATHERINE ZOBAL DENT 


In 2006, Ian McEwan was accused of filch- 


ing from Lucilla Andrew’s 1977 autobiog- 
raphy for his best seller, Atonement. When 
McEwan publicly re-acknowledged his 
debt, he was labeled “discourteous” by the 
late novelist’s agent and defended by liter- 
ary giants. Thomas Pynchon wrote: “For 
Mr. McEwan to have put details from [a 
memoir] to further creative use, acknowl- 
edging this openly and often, and then 
explaining it clearly and honorably, surely 


merits not our scolding, but our gratitude.” 


The young millennium has witnessed a 


craze of plagiarism charges against histori- 


ans, journalists, mathematicians, musi- 


cians, politicians, psychologists, and fiction 
writers. Authors from Stephen King to J. K. 


Rowling to Stephenie Meyer have faced 
legal suits and won. This February, Leipzig 
Bookfair judges named young Helene 
Hegemann’s debut novel a finalist for a 
$20,000 award despite knowledge that a 
section is cribbed. Hegemann says her 
work represents “displacement of this 
whole copyright excess through the laws 
on copying and transforming.” Emerson 


would be pleased by contemporary defens- 


es of intertextuality. Yet with the lack of 
“piety” suggested by our hyperbolic inter- 
est in sources, he’d be unimpressed. 

As Emerson argued in 1868, the business 
of recomposition is prehistory. He tells us 
that acts of quotation extend from literature 
to laws; from architecture to furniture; from 
ideas to language itself. With every new con- 
cept a child learns, as with every gesture and 


word, she or he adopts the business of quota- 


tion. Emerson illustrates that pleasure in 
a S 9/8 . 
suction” is normal, necessary, and, if done 


with a measure of genius, noble. Modern sci- 
ence confirms: it’s in our genes to recombine. 
Continuing his insect analogy, Emerson 


warms, “In every kind of parasite .. . the 


self-supplying organs wither and dwindle.” 
The plagiarism decade has exposed such 
excesses. Take Harvard student Kaavya 
Viswanathan copying lines to fulfill a book 
deal (2006) or romance novelist Cassie 
Edwards plugging a naturalist’s description 
of ferrits into post-coitus conversatin 
(2008). Using material before it is broken 
down and re-absorbed is like dumping 
pumpkins on a flower bed. Emerson calls 
for humility and participation. Those who 
would create get their hands dirty mixing. 

David Shields’s Reality Hunger: A 
Manifesto (Knopf 2010) links imputations 
of plagiarism to, among other things, the 
upsurge of phony memoirs, arguing that as 
our species craves reality, art provides. 
Shields engages in extreme composting— 
half the manifesto consists of unmarked 
lines attributed via endnote to “original” 
sources, including this essay by Emerson. 

To study intelligent quotation is to study 
originality. Emerson cites borrowings by 
Virgil, Milton, Plato, Hegel, Spinoza, 
Rabelais, Moliére, Dante, Shakespeare. In 
the literary classroom, textual referencing 
is codified as “allusion,” frustrating young 
book lovers. Scholars debate the study of 
“English” at the college level. Are lit classes 
meant to teach competency in writing and 
thinking? Foster an intellectual climate? 
Pass on hegemonic cultural values through 
canonical texts? Expose students to power 
plays implicit in marginalized works? 
Model the examined life, or do something 
else entirely? 

As youths we perceive our thoughts as 
unique, and modesty comes dropping slow. 
Perhaps as the Internet changes our collec- 
tive understanding, the double helix of orig- 
inality and quotation will be recognized. 
Until then, let’s celebrate Emerson’s lessons. 
Reading is sweet. Thank compost. 
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Hounddog (DVD), V, 45. (Tracey) 

Husbands (DVD), V, 44. (Tracey) 

Igloria, Luisa A., Trill & Mordent (poetry), III-IV, 76. (Gotera) 

Javier, Paolo, 60 lv bo(e)mbs (poetry), III-IV, 76. (Gotera) 

Johnson, Amaud Jamaul, Red Summer (poetry), I, 45. 
(Gotera) 

Larson, Rustin, The Wine-Dark House (poetry), V, 46. 
(Gotera) 

Legaspi, Joseph O., Imago (poetry), II-IV, 76. (Gotera) 

Loden, Rachel, Dick of the Dead (poetry), VI, 38. (Gotera) 

Lovers, The (DVD), II, 45. (Tracey) 

Man I Love, The (DVD), VI, 37. (Tracey) 

McAdams, Janet, Feral (poetry), VI, 38. (Gotera) 

Mesa, Helena, Horse Dance Underwater (poetry), V, 46. 
(Gotera) 


Mon Oncle. Antoine (DVD), VI, 37. (Tracey) 

Nezhukumatathil, Aimee, At the Drive-In Volcano (poetry), 
III-IV, 76. (Gotera) 

northSun, nila, Love at Gunpoint (poetry), VI, 38. (Gotera) 

Parker, Alan Michael, ed., The Imaginary Poets (poetry), II, 44. 
(Gotera) 

Pau-Llosa, Ricardo, Parable Hunter (poetry), V, 46. (Gotera) 

Pefiaranda, Oscar, Full Deck (Jokers Playing) (poetry), III-IV, 
76. (Gotera) 

Pierce, Michelle Naka and Veronica Corpuz, TRI / VIA 
(poetry), IH-IV 76. (Gotera) 

Pineda, Jon, Birthmark (poetry), III-IV, 77. (Gotera) 

Remember the Night (DVD), VI, 37. (Tracey) 

Reyes, Barbara Jane, Poeta en San Francisco (poetry), UI-IV, 
77. (Gotera) 

Rosal, Patrick, Uprock Headspin Scramble and Dive (poetry), 
III-IV, 77. (Gotera) 

Secret Life of Bees, The (DVD), I, 46. (Tracey) 

Senna, Danzy, Where Did You Sleep Last Night?: A Personal 
History (book), I, 44. (Kelly) 

Sherlock Holmes Double Feature: The Spider Woman e& The 
Voice of Terror (DVD), V, 45. (Tracey) 

Slatkin, Marcia, I Kidnap My Mother: Alzheimer Poems 
(poetry), II, 44. (Gotera) 

Smith, Patricia, Blood Dazzler (poetry), I, 45. (Gotera) 

Starnes, Sofia M., A Commerce of Moments (poetry), III-IV, 
77. (Gotera) 

Tabios, Eileen, Dredging for Atlantis (poetry), II-IV, 

77. (Gotera) 

Tan, Joel Barraquiel, Monster (poetry), II-IV, 79. 
(Gotera) 

There Will Be Blood (DVD), V, 44. (Tracey) 

Thomas, Amber Flora, Eye of Water (poetry), I, 45. (Gotera) 

Three Burials of Melquiades Estrada, The (DVD), V, 44. 
(Tracey) 

Vando, Gloria, and Philip Miller, eds., Chance of a Ghost: An 
Anthology of Contemporary Ghost Poems (poetry), Il, 44. 
(Gotera) 

Vicky Cristina Barcelona (DVD), II, 45. (Tracey) 

Wagon Master (DVD), V, 44. (Tracey) 


We are extremely grateful in these tough economic times for the continued support of the following 
friends of the North American Review. These three have supported our endeavors for a long time. 
We recently realized, to our great chagrin, that the last couple of years, we have forgotten to call your 
attention to their generosity. So, for their help this year and before, we offer our most sincere thanks. 


G. W. Clift * Sharon Hashimoto + Michael Spence 
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Submission Guidelines 


The North American Review is the oldest literary magazine in America 
(founded in 1815) and one of the most respected. We are interested in 
high-quality poetry, fiction, and nonfiction on any subject; however, we are 
especially interested in work that addresses contemporary North American 
concerns and issues, particularly with the environment, race, ethnicity, gender, 
sexual orientation, and class. 

We like stories that start quickly and have a strong narrative arc. Poems that 
are passionate about subject, language, and image are welcome, whether they 
are traditional or experimental, whether in formal or free verse (closed or 
open form). Nonfiction should combine art and fact with the finest writing. 

Please address poetry to Poetry Editor, fiction to Fiction Editor, and 
nonfiction to Nonfiction Editor at: 


North American Review 
University of Northern Iowa 
1222 West 27th Street 

Cedar Falls, lowa 50614-0516 
USA 


Submit only three to six poems, one short story, up to two short-short 
stories, or one article or essay. Don’t send multiple submissions of the same 
genre; also wait to hear our decision on one submission before sending 
another. We read poetry, fiction, and nonfiction year-round. E-mail 
submissions are no longer accepted. 

Please do not submit book reviews; send a query instead. Do not submit 
entire novels, collections of poems or stories, or nonfiction books. 

We do not accept simultaneous submissions; these will be returned unread. 
We also do not consider previously published material or work currently in 
press elsewhere. 

Submissions sent to us must be accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope (SASE). If you wish to decrease your postage cost, we can send back 
the first page with our decision and recycle the rest. If you are outside the US, 
please clip an International Reply Coupon to your submission for return 
postage on your SASE. 

We try to report on submissions within three months, but we have a very 
small staff to read several thousand pieces annually. If you haven't heard in 
three months, feel free to inquire with an SASE. 

We ask for first North American serial rights only. Copyright reverts to the 
author upon publication. The NAR pays $1 per line for poems or $5 per 350 
words of prose (minimum payment for either genre is $20, maximum $100). 

Please do not send disks; if we accept the work, we'll ask for a disk at that 
time or arrange for you to send the text to us electronically. 

Be sure to keep a copy of work you send us. And do send us work youre 


proud of. 


We hope you’re already a reader. If you aren't, we invite you to subscribe at the 
special author’s rate of $18 for one year, or send us $5.00 for a sample issue of 
the NAR. 












Upcoming in the NAR... 
Fiction: Eric Anderson * Glenn Arnold + Lee Ann Roripaugh 


Nonfiction: Jean Braithwaite » Nicole Callihan + Bernadette Esposito 
Poetry: Honorée Fanonne Jeffers * Luke Pingel ¢ C. J. Sage * Floyd Skloot 











Books under 
lock and key 
at Brigham 
Young 
University! 


“Townsend is 
‘an important voice 
in the Mormon 

community.” 


— Stephen Carter, 
Sunstone Magazine 


Johnny Townsend com 
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